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ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN PREACHING.* 


THERE can be no higher destiny 
accorded to a man in this world 
than to preach the Gospel: no 
matter in what part of the vineyard 
that man labours, whether in the 
Roman, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinis- 
tic, or Dissenting quarter, he is equally 
honoured by his work, is appointed 
by the same divine Master, who will 
watch over him, guide him, and finally 
give him his reward. 

So that it would appear that no 
office requires more especial fitness 
than this sacred one of preacher. 
We say here nothing about the divine 
call, which is a matter for the con- 
science of every man who devotes 
himself to the work of preaching ; 
but we speak of it in its merely hu- 
man aspect, and we repeat, that no 
office requires more especial training 
than this highest and most important 
one of preaching the Gospel. 

Under such a view the anomaly 
which exists in the training of the 
clergy of our own Church strikes us 
more forcibly. What are our clergy ? 
A body of men trained in scholarship, 
whose minds have been subjected to 
the refining influence of the greatest 
intellects of antiquity, who have 
studied philosophy, and, to a certain 
degree, science ; but who have lis- 
tened only to a few exegetical lectures 
on the Old and New Testament, and 


* Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets, by E. Paxton Hood. 
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still fewer on theology : a vast num- 
ber of scholarly, good, honest, Chris- 
tian men, anxious to do their Master’s 
work, but who have never been 
taught to preach ! 

That the clergy should be trained 
as scholars, is in these days, more 
than ever necessary ; that they should 
spend some years in studying classics, 
that they should be trained in mathe- 
matical accuracy, that even no little 
time should be spent in excavating 
that vast intellectual mine of Aris- 
totle, we maintain; but that men 
should be sent into the pulpit, who 
have never had an hour’s training 
in the art of public speaking, is an 
inconsistency which is becoming more 
striking every day; which presses 
upon us the more severely when we 
hear the continual discontent ex- 
pressed on all sides of the state of 
public preaching, and when we see 
those, who are without the pale of 
the national Church, training their 
ministers for years to the work and 
rapidly carrying away the palm of 
sacred eloquence. 

Still there isno want of complaint ; 
we are continually expressing our dis- 
content at the monotonous imbecility 
of our preachers ; but we forget to 
make a fair allowance for those men 
whom we are yearly sending by hun- 
dreds into the pulpit without any 
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special training for the task, and 
whom we expect to become spon- 
taneous orators—men furnished in 
every other way with all possible 
requisites, but utterly destitute of 
this most vital and important quali- 
fication. 

We are induced to make these ob- 
servations by the appearance of a 
book, which we cordially recommend 
to all who take any interest in 
preaching ; more especially we re- 
commend it to our fellow Churchmen, 


though it is written by one who is . 


outside the pale of our Church to our 
loss, for he is one who has himself 
gained no small fame as a preacher, a 
scholar, and a Christian. 

The title of the book is a strange 
but suggestive one—“ Lamps, Pitch- 
ers, and Trumpets.” It refers to 
the story of Gideon, who divided his 
three hundred men into three com- 

ies, putting in every man’s right 
hand a trumpet, and in the left a 
pitcher containing a lamp. 

“ And he said unto them, Look on 
me, and do likewise: and behold 
when I come outside the camp it 
shall be that as I do, so shall ye do. 
When I blow with a trumpet, blow 

e with your trumpets and exclaim, 

he sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. 
So Gideon and the three hundred 
men that were with him came unto 
the outside of the camp in the begin- 
ning of the middle watch, and they 
blew the trumpets and brake the 
pitchers that were in their hands. 
And all the host ran, and cried, and 
fied.” 

“This history,” says the author, 
“seems to me to be a parable of the 
‘foolishness of preaching ;’ an illus- 
tration of the genius and the success 
of the pulpit—its method and power.” 

However much we may prefer a 
clearer title, the book is a most valu- 
able one, interesting as a romance, 
and quite unique in itskind. Before 
dipping into it, we will first give a 
brief outline of its contents. 

It is a series of fourteen lectures, 
written in a consecutive order, con- 
taining eight “ nee monographs,” 
selected from the Jewish, the early 
Christian, the Medizval, the Puritan, 
and the modern Churches; sketched 
with the a fairness, with spe- 
cimens of style, and enlivened by 
anecdote. Interspersed with these 
monographs are excellently written 
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chapters on the subject of training 
for the pulpit—such as, “ Wit, hu- 
mour, and coarseness in the Pulpit,” 
“The use and abuse of Imagination,” 
“ Formation of Style,” “ Written and 
Extemporary Sermons,” &c. 

We have said that its author is a 
Dissenter, and we add to this, that 
his book is a credit to his order, and 
a type of that rapid but silent advance 
which Dissent, in its broad meaning, 
has been making in the country dur- 
ing the last fifty years. A statistical 
fact which, if.we interpret foresha- 
dowings of event aright, will soon 
become a vital subject of considera- 
tion. 

We submit the book to our readers 
in evidence of what we are about to 
say, that, appearing in a time of vio- 
lent religious agitation, it is written 
in the most impartial Christianlike 
spirit—equally impartial in its views 
of some of the great medizval saints, 
the lights of the Reformation, the en- 
thusiasts of the Puritan Church, the 
great Anglican preachers, or the con- 
temporary celebrities of sects differing 
from that of the author. 

We say that this is an evidence of 
advance and a proof that the Dissen- 
ters of England are proving them- 
selves worthy of that right which has 
only recently been restored to them, 
after being withheld for centuries, of 
entering the universities. 

We can imagine what would haye 
been the horror, the speechless horror, 
at such a proposition, which would 
have come over any of those great 
lights of the Oxford Common Rooms 
of the early part of this century, who 
are now nearly all famous, some in 
our own Church, and some, alas! 
severed from us, whom we still com- 
template with jealous admiration as 
they look down upon us from their 
elevated seats in the Church of Rome. 

Fortunately these great men were 
spared the shock of such a proposi- 
tion, and it has been reserved for our 
times to accomplish the miracle of 
restoring to this great class of English- 
men their right to enter into the 
bosom of the alma mater of the 
country. Much as there may be yet 
to do, this however is a great step, 
and will have its significance in the 
future relation in which the two 
sections of the Protestantism of Eng- 
land will stand in regard to cab 
other. 
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There can be no danger, and it is 
but bare justice to admit all the sons 
of Englishmen to share in the benefits 
of the great national academies. 
Truth can never suffer from liberty, 
it is its life. Truth and liberty go 
hand in thand together: they love 
the light, and avoid the darkness of 
tyranny, bigotry, and superstition. 

he book before us opens with a 
chapter on preaching in general, 
and after some sensible remarks on 
itinerant preaching, the author ob- 
serves :— 

“To many, perhaps to some among 
my readers, my remarks of admira- 
tion upon this soul-searching preach- 
ing will seem simply contemptible. 
In none of the men to whom I have 
referred was the pitcher of much im- 
weno compared with the lamp. 

ith us all our attention goes to the 
pitcher: there is great attention to 
the shape of it ; it must be a vase— 
Etruscan—with a copious amplitude 
of decoration. Some cannot even 
talk plain English, cannot even avail 
themselves of intelligible decorations. 
One describes a tear as “that small 
particle of aqueous fluid trickling 
from the visual organ over the 
lineaments of the countenance, de- 
noting grief.” I have heard one 
talking in the pulpit of “the deep 
intuitive glance of the soul pene- 
trating beyond the surface of the 
superficial phenomena to the re- 
motest recesses of absolute entity.” 

The folly of using fine language to 
poor ignorant people, and the strange 
mistakes it gives rise to sometimes, 
are thus illustrated— 

“A clergyman was sent for the 
other day. The man was rather deaf 
to whom he was called. ‘What i- 
duced you to send for me?’ pompously 
said the clergyman. ‘Bh? ‘What 
induced ~ repeated, ‘to send 
forme? ‘What does he say?’ said 
the man to his wife. ‘He says, what 
the deuce did ye send for him for ?’” 

Thefirst monograph sketched is from 
the Apostolic age, and of that age 
who else could be selected than Paul? 
That greatest and first emancipator 
of Christianity from the trammels of 
human error, type of all purifiers and 
reformers of the religion of Christ 
when that religion has become cor- 
rupted by human interpolations and 
restrictions. 

All the great reform crises in the 





history of Christianity have been 
nothing but revivals of what is some- 
times called the Pauline faith, that is 
justification not by mere works, but 
y hearty faith in Christ, the evidence 
and sure result of which will be works. 
When the unity of the apostolic faith 
had been shattered by three centuries 
of schism, by Gnostic corruptions 
which followed in the very footsteps 
of the Apostles, and by the terrible 
schism of Arius; when in the West 
Pelagianism had sprung up, it was 
Augustine who, aroused to the truth 
by a deep and sincere study of the 
writings of Paul, was destined to be 
the next reviver of the Pauline faith. 
So, throughout the history of the 
Church, St. Bernard, Wiclif, Luther, 
Latimer, Knox, are all revivifications 
of the spirit and teaching of the 
greatest of the Apostles. The author 
observes here with some force:—* I 
havesometimes thought that, even not 
eee life of Christ, a sceptical 
mind would be more likely to yield, 
way, and be prostrate before the 
ife of Paul than before any other 
presentation. We are certain, not 
only from the build and architecture 
of his character throughout life, but 
from what is implied as belonging to 
him before conversion, that it must 
have been a most overwhelmin 
evidence which could have carrie 
his convictions captive. Rare have 
been the instances, if any, which 
combined a character in such equal, 
not to say marvellous proportions, 
the processes of a careful, slow, but 
accumulating logical faculty, with 
such triumphant wing of the mys- 
tical and the imaginative, and all 
fused in the fires of a dominant 
grasping and far-reaching passion, or 
say rather ardent spiritual affection.” 

Of his workstheauthor writes with 
enthusiasm :— 

“* What requiem equals the close of 
the 15th sane of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians! What rapture 
the 8th chapter of Romans! Whata 

rand resumée of contemplation the 
Fiphesians! It avails little to us 
that criticism cannot prove the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to be his. 
We know it must be his. We feel 
Paul in every line. It is all along 
his grand logic on fire, his accumu- 
lating crowd of images, until they 
all rush together in their fiery pomp 
and illumination at the close in the 
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unparalleled splendour of expression 
in the 11th and 12th chapters.” 

The early Church was rich in 
preachers, including such names as 
Origen, Tertullian, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, Athanasius, Basil, Augustine, 
but the great preacher was John 
the “golden-mouthed”—Chrysostom, 
whose vicissitudes form a romantic 
chapter in ecclesiastical history. 

avingreproved the court fashions, 
he incurred the displeasure of the 
Empress Eudoxia, and having also 
not spared the clergy, they too were 
incited against him ; forty-six charges 
were brought against him, and he was 
deposed by the Synod of the Oak. 
The Emperor ratified this unjust de- 
cree, and Chrysostom was banished 
from Constantinople. The people 
were aroused ; they raged around the 
palace; they insisted on the im- 
mediate return of their bishop ; the 
Empress even fell upon her knees in 
terror, and begged the Emperor to re- 
call him. He yielded, and the return 
of the exiled bishop was a national 
triumph ; the shores of Europe and 
Asia were illuminated; the Bos- 
phorus was crowded with boats to 
the mouth of the Propontis, and the 
whole population led the bishop with 
flaming torches from the port to his 
cathedral. Shortly after this happy 
return a proposition was made to 
lace a silver statue of the Empress 
Badoxia on a pillar in the street close 
to the church of St. Sophia. Its 
elevation was accompanied with 
Manichzan or semi-idolatrous cere- 
monies, and Chrysostom once more 
thundered forth his denunciations. 
The times were critical; Paganism 
still hovered about in the outskirts of 
the Christian Church ; no compromise 
could be made, and the only duty 
left to a Christian bishop was to act 
at once with firmness and vigour. 

He was again persecuted; the 
clergy who were with him were 
seized, beaten, and wounded; the 
waters of the baptistery were stained 
with blood; he was again deposed 
and banished, never more to see his 
beloved city. 

He retired to a solitary cell in the 
mountains of Caucasus, and -then 
wandered from place to place. On 
one of his journeys, when they came 
to Comana, in Cappadocia, they would 
not let him lodge in the town, but 
hurried him on tg the oratory of St. 
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Basil, where, sinking under fatigue 
and ill health, he died. He was 
buried in the same tomb with Basil, 
the martyr ; but when the Emperor 
Arcadius and his wife had gone to 
their account, and Theodosius, who 
had been baptized by Chrysostom, 
reigned in their stead, the people 
clamoured for the remains of their 
bishop to be brought to the city. 
When the body arrived at the shore, 
the young Emperor and Empress ap- 
proached it, and the Emperor cover- 
ing it with his cloak implored the 
mercy and forgiveness of Heaven for 
the wrongs done to that holy man. 

His eloquence was of the highest 
order. On his return from exile in 
his first oration, he said :— 

“Blessed be the Lord! I said it 
when Ideparted. On my return I re- 
peat it,and I ceased not from saying it 
inmy absence. You remember thaton 
the last day I recalled to youthe image 
of Job and his words, ‘ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord for ever.’ Itis 
the pledge that I left with you as I 
was departing ; itis the thanksgiving 
that I bring back to you. The situa- 
tions are different, the hymn of grati- 
tude is the same. Blessed be the 
Lord who unchains the tempest, 
blessed be God who stills it and has 
made a calm. It is not the enemies 
that I thank for their change of 
mind, but God who has turned their 
injustice to my honour. The Jews 
crucified the Lord, and the world is 
saved ; yet it is not the Jews that I 
thank but the Crucified. May they 
see that which our God sees: the 
‘mg the glory, that their snares have 

en worth to me. At other times 
the church used to be filled ; now 
the public square has become the 
church. All heads are as immov- 
able as if they were one. All are 
silent though no one orders silence. 
All are contrite too. There are games 
in the circus to-day; but no one 
assists at them. All flow to the 
temple like a torrent. The torrent is 
your multitude. The river's murmur 
is your voices, that rise up to Heaven 
and tell of the love you ae to your 
Father. Your prayers are to me 4 
brighter crown than all the diadems 
of earth.” 

He had frequently to reprove his 
hearers for applauding him. The 
used to cry out “ Bier him ! 
brave Chrysostom!” and he would 
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reply, “The church is not a theatre 
in which we listen to be amused. Of 
what avail to me are those shouts, 
this applause, this tumult? The 

raise Tauck is that you show forth 
in your works the things I have 
spoken to you.” 

His sermons are full of incidents 
which illustrate how great was the 
affection between this great preacher 
and his flock. In one we recollect 
a reproof was administered to them 
with the gentleness of a father. 
During his discourse the man had lit 
the lamps, and the attention of the 
people being attracted by it, Chrysos- 
tom called upon them to turn from 
the lamp which would only burn for 
a time, to the lamp of truth which he 
was about to kindle, and which would 
burn for ever. 

On another occasion when he ap- 

d in the church there was a 

uzz of applause amongst the vast 
mass of persons who used to crowd 
tohis preaching. In his discourse he 
alludes to it in the most tender man- 
ner, and we think the passage is the 
most beautifully simple and most 


Conshing of the many exquisite pas- 


sages which might be collected from 
his sermons. He drew the picture 
of a nest full of young birds awaiting 
with eagerness the return of their 
parents with their food. “ When they 
see them coming in the distance they 
beat their little wings on the air, 
chirping and rejoicing. So also do 
you, my children, sit in the nest of 
the church, and cogety await my 
coming with the food of the Gospel.” 

We passon to Medieval times, 
and the author says :— 


“ Great preachers in those days were re- 
garded with the enthusiasm which waits on 
great conquerors—they received the highest 
honours, and wealthy cities contended for 
the honour of hearing them. They were 
often great and marvellous missionaries 
too, and a halo of splendour and holy mys- 
ticism surrounds the memory of such men 
as St. Adalbert, the apostle of Prussia ; or 
John of Corvino, the missionary to the 
Tartars, or St. Gall. The words of such 
men were so persuasive and eloquent that 
voices, it is said, were heard over the tops 
of the tall mountains, and mournful elegies 
through the woods and forests in the silence 
of the night, as if the broken idols were 
wailing amid the acclamations of the people 
who had cast them into the fire at the call 
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of the preachers. Such were the effects 
which, in later years, followed thie words of 
the great preachers of the middle ages as 
they appeared in therude or rich cathedrals, 
or the market-places and great broadways 
of French, Italian, or German cities. It was 
so with Bernardine of Sienna. At Bologna, 
it is said, all the dice-tables were brought 
out and thrown into a vast fire in the centre 
of the square, and after preaching in Flor- 
ence, in the great square of Santa Croce, 
the listeners erected a monument on the 
spot, on which was inscribed only the name 
of Jesus. And so it was with Antony of 
Padua, a name associated in our memory 
with much superstition; but who, after 
preaching in Padua, burnt in one fire ob- 
jects of licentiousness to the value of two 
thousand pieces of gold. It is marvellous 
to hear of twenty thousand persons assem- 
bling to hear him; rising by night, and 
hastening by the light of lanterns to secure 
good places in the field in which he was to 
preach, while the shops of the cities were 
closed, and all business suspended.” 


Thomas 4 Kempis, Philip Neri, 
Fra Rocco, St. Bernardine, and Areti- 
nus are mentioned by the author as 
great medizval preachers; but he 
omits one of the greatest, Fulk, or 
Fulco, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury at Neuilly sur Marne, of which 
parish he was the curé. He was a 
simple-minded man, fond of his quiet 
little parish, and yet endowed with a 
sort of rude eloquence. Not being 
possessed of a very good knowledge 
of the Scriptures, Fulk became in: 
spired with an ardent desire to im- 
prove himself by studying in some of 
the public schools. He went daily 
to Paris and attended the lectures of 
Peter the Chanter; his object was 
not to plunge into the dialectical 
studies then in vogue; but, note- 
book in hand, he took down all the 

assages of Scripture which the lec- 
turer illustrated, and committed the 
comments to memory. These notes 
formed the material for his parish 
preaching + he shared, his spiritual 
ood with his flock. Peter at length 
observed him, sought him out, and 
appreciated him. 

e then insisted on Fulk preachin, 
before himself and the students, an 
the ag of the ee va ies he 

came famous, an ople 
to flock to his church from all — 
ters, saying to one another, “Come 
and hear Fulco ; he is another Paul.”’* 


* Jacobi a Vitriaco, Hist. Occid, c. 6. 
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On one occasion, when preaching in 
the Placé'de Champeaux, the listeners 
were so moved by his oratory that 
they fell at his feet and begged him 
to chastise them with rods for their 
sins. He inspired men with a furore 
for preaching. The doctors, to whom 
he had listened, submitted themselves 
to him and accompanied him as co- 
missionaries to the surrounding towns 
and villages—Peter the Chanter, 
Alberic de Saon, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, Robert de Courcon, 
and Stephen Langton. 

He preached the fifth Crusade, and 
nearly drained France and Flanders 
of their sons. A d tournament 
was announced to be held by Count 
Thibault of Cham e, and when 
all the chivalry and beauty of France 
were present, there appeared in the 
midst of the glittering scehe this 
simple priest, who begged them to 
listen to him first, and he so filled 
them with holy ardour that they took 
the cross from him at once, and after 
the tournament prepared to set out 
on the Crusade.* 

Mr. Hood concludes his review of 
medizval preaching by a monograph 
on St. Bernard, who certainly was 
the most prominent character of his 
time, a time too of great intellectual 
activity, when William of Champeaux 
raised the Paris University to a pro- 
minent position, and Abelard led on 
the march of heresy. Bernard might 
have taken his place amongst the 
foremost, but at twenty-two he re- 
tired from the world and hid himself 
in the monastery of Citeaux, over 
which presided Stephen Harding, a 
native of Sherborne. The rule was 
strict. Harding’s work was to reform 
the Benedictine Order, who had grown 
wealthy and fat, whose monks spent 
their time in elegant literary occupa- 
tions, lived well, and whose abbots 
were to be seen riding about on richly 
caparisoned steeds, accompanied by a 
retinue of servants. 

At Citeaux the fare was scanty— 
one meal a day, after having risen 
twelve hours, worked in the fields, 
and sung their psalms ; fish, meat, 
grease, eggs, were forbidden to them, 
and they wore only three coarse gar- 
ments. 

So strong was the ascetic feeling 


upon Bernard that he regarded this 
life as sinfully luxurious, and, with 
the consent of his abbot, left the 
monastery with twelve monks to seek 
a home in the wilderness. Ina dense 
forest, near La Ferte, they found a 
valley, and upon this wild spot built 
a rude shelter, which afterwards be- 
came the celebrated Abbey of Clair- 
vaux. The monks’ beds were bins of 
— of wood only long enough to 
ie down in, and their beds were a 
few dried leaves, with a little chaff 
strewn over the bare board. Their 
diet in summer consisted of leaves 
and grain, and in winter, roots and 
nuts. 

After recovering from a long illness 
he set out on his travels, to get con- 
verts for his community. He visited 
Paris, but was soon glad to escape to 
his quiet valley. He then set about 
reforming abbots, barons, and bishops. 
He was especially severe upon the 
luxury of the Cluniacs, and thus de- 
scribes one of their dinners : 

“Who could say, to speak of no- 
thing else, in how many forms eggs are 
cooked and worked up? With what 
care they are turned in and out, made 
hard or soft, or chopped fine ; now 
fried, now roasted, now stuffed ; now 
they are mixed with other things, 
now by themselves ; even the external 
appearance of the dishes is such that 
the eye as well as the taste is 
charmed ; and when even the stomach 
complains that it is full, curiosity is 
still alive.” He even satirizes the 
greediness of his own hungry brethren 
who, to his fancy, ate too many beans, 
for he exclaims—“ Again with our 
bellies full of beans and our minds 
of pride, we condemn those who 
are full of meat, as if it were not 
better to eat a little fat on occasion 
than to be gorged with vegetables.” 

This great medieval saint was far 
in advance of his age. He censured 
the vices of the clergy of his time 
more severely than any Protestant 
fanatic has done since ; he was the 
most influential personage of his day, 
the friend and adviser of kings After 
a career of much usefulness and un- 
ceasing activity, he died at the age of 
sixty-two. 

“As he was dying, even ecclesiastics 
gathered round his bed to talk of public 


* See Christian Schools and Scholars, Vol. II. 
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affairs; but they could not interest him. 
‘Marvel not,’ said he, ‘I am already no 
longer of this world;’ and he died in the 
faith and practice of his great and memor- 
able saying—‘So far from being able to 
answer for my sins I cannot answer even 
for my righteousness.’” 


We pass on from the medizval 
period to that of the Reformation, a 
movement which infused new life 
into prea, It was a great age. 
Scholasticism was dying out after 
three centuries of unfruitful disputa- 
tion ; there was a general revival of 
learning ; the study of Greek com- 
menced ; the printing press had 
been rapidly multiplying exemplars 
of great works which had hitherto 
been locked up in manuscript ; trans- 
lations of theBible and Testament were 
being secretly and largely circulated ; 
it was the revolt of intellect against 
2. theemancipation of God’s 

ord from the fetters of human inven- 
tions. That such a mighty movement 
brought some evils with it is not to 
be wondered at. It engendered free 
inquiry, and, an almost necessary re- 
sult from such a change, it stimulated 
“a. In breaking away from 
a Church which had become a tyranny 
it resolved itself into sects ; it dis- 
solved the unity of creed, but it 
made religion more plastic, gave it an 
ae of exercising its power of 

aptability to all human events and 
feelings. The sectarianism of the 
Reformed faith is often retorted 
against Protestantism by those who 
must admit that the vitality of faith 
has been still preserved unaffected by 
variety of forms, and who in political 
matters would readily admit that 
freedom of opinion, though it may be 
an avenue to many evils, is far more 
beneficial to the best interests of hu- 
manity than spiritual or civil slavery. 

The old famous pulpit at Paul’s 
Cross was a favourite spot for the 
great men of the Reform movement, 
or as Mr. Hood describes it :—‘t No 
rood-loft, no richly carved or gilded 
woodwork or screen, no paraphernalia 
of Popish idolatry or corruption met 
the eye ; it realized the often-acted 
scene of the churchyard cross, in 
which the old friar was wont to 
deliver his single sermon when per- 
chance denied the pulpit of the 
church ; but it was the whispering- 
gallery of the nation.” 

The whisperings of that old pulpit 
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reverberated all over England, espe- 
cially when it was mounted by such 
men as Latimer, Hooper, Ridley, 
Playfere, and Stoughton. 

Dr. Thomas Playfere was a pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. His style of preach- 
ing was peculiar, foolish to our mo- 
dern tastes, but eminentiy adapted to 
catch the popular favour and to win 
the attention of people who had been 
long unaccustomed to hear preaching, 
or to understand what little they 
could hear. We subjoin a speci- 
men :— 


“Beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ it is a verie monstrous thing that 
any man should have more tongues than 
hands. For God hath given us two hands 
and but one tongue that we might doe 
much and say but little. Yet many say so 
much and doe so little as though they had 
two tongues and but one hand; nay three 
tongues and never a hand. Such as these 
teaching others to doe well and to doe 
much but doing no whit themselves may be 
resembled to divers things. To a whet- 
stone which being blunt itself makes a knife 
sharpe. To a painter which beeing de- 
formed himself makes a picture faire. To 
a bell which being deafe and hearing not 
itself calls the people into the church to 
heare. Whereas we might easilie avoid all 
such irregularitie and make true congruitie 
between the tongue and the hand if we 
would make this text of Holy Scripture the 
rule of our life. For then I assure you we 
should every one of us play our parts so 
well that in the ende, the tragedie of this 
woful life being once finished we should 
have an applause and a plaudite of the 
whole theatre, not only of men and angels 
but even of God himself who doth always 
behold us.” f 


Some excellent illustrations might 
be gathered from these ancient popu- 
lar sermons of customs and dress of 
the times. Here is a passage which 
gives usaglimpse of female fashions. It 
is from a sermon preached before “ the 
King’s majesty at Whitehall, at_ the 
aa of an honorable Lord and his 
Lady.” The text was—“ She is like a 
merchant ship, she bringeth her goods 
from afar ;” and it was preached by 
Robert Wilkinson of Cambridge. 


“But of the qualities, a woman must not 
have one quality of a ship; and that is too 
much rigging. O what a wonder is it to 
see a ship under sail with her tacklings 
and her masts and her tops and top-gal- 
lants, with her streamers, flags, and 
and I know not what; yea what a world of 
wonders it is to see a woman created in 
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God's image so miscreate sometimes and 
deformed with her French, her Spanish, 
and her foolish fashions, that He that made 
her when He looks upon her shall hardly 
know her with her plumes, her fans, her 
silken vizard, with a ruff like a sail, yea a 
ruff like a rainbow; with a feather in her 
cap like a flag in her top, to tell which way 
the wind will blow. Isaiah made a profer 
in the third of his prophecy to set out by 
enumeration the shop of these vanities ; 
their bonnets and their bracelets and their 
tablets, their slippers and their mufflers, 
their vails and their wimples and their 
crisping-pins ; whereof if anyone should say 
to me (as Philip to the Eunuch) under- 
standest thou what thou readest? I might 
ask—‘ How can I without a guide? that is 
unless some gentlewoman would comment on 
the text.’” 


When we approach Puritan times 
this eccentricity in the style of preach- 
ing becomes more marked, not only 
(as the general impression runs) 
amongst Puritans, but with the 

reachers of the Established Church. 
n fact there are instances on record 
where Puritan sermons found their 
way into cathedral pulpits. “Odd 


fate,” exclaims Robinson, “ of a Puri- 
tanical sermon, studicd in a gaol, 


preached under a hedge, printed in a 
garret, sold at a pedlar's stall, bought 
by a priest’s footman, uttered from a 

ulpit in a cathedral, applauded by a 
bishop, and ordered to the press by a 
procession of gentry.” 

It is more than probable that when 
the labours of the Record Office upon 
the historical materials of the Puri- 
tan period are published, our opinions 
upon the relative position of the 
parties will be modified ; we shall 
probably find that both bore the im- 
pression of their age upon them ; that 
the Puritan was an Englishman of 
the seventeenth century, like the An- 
glican, not a mere fanatical ascetic, 
and that much of the eccentricity 
which history has attributed wholly 
to him will have to be taken also to 
the credit of his brother. We must 
remember that the Puritans came 
out from the bosom of the Church ; 
they were not a foreign element, and 
therefore Puritanism was not an ex- 
ternal schism, but was generated with- 
in the pale. , 

The monograph selected by the 
author to illustrate the Puritan pulpit 
is a case in point. He was a Church- 
man—Puritan Adams, who, in 1618, 
held the preachership of St. Gregory’s 
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under St. Paul’s cathedral, and was 
“observant chaplain” to Sir Henry 
Montague, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. “His sermons have all 
the marks of the transition age. The 
have all the mannerisms of the Puri- 
tan theology, while, in his ideas of 
government, he had all the traces of 
absolute Toryism. Like most of the 
Low Church party of the present day 
he held no doubt to Puritanism in 
doctrine, and Whitgiftism in prelacy, 
rubric, and general Church sym- 
bolism.” 

We give a quotation from a sermon 
on a sentence from 2 Pet. i., 17— 
“Such a voice :”— 


“Tully commends voices—Socrates’ for 
sweetness, Lysias’ for subtlety, Hyperides’ 
for sharpness, Aschines’ for shri!Iness, De- 
mosthenes’ for powerfulness, gravity in Af- 
ricanus’, smoothnessin Lzlius’—rare voices | 
In Holy Writ we admire a sanctified bold- 
ness in Peter, profoundness in Paul, loftiness 
in John, vehemency in him and his brother 
James, fervency in Simon. Among eccle- 
siastical writers we admire weight in Ter- 
tullian, a gracious composure in Lactantius, 
a flowing speech in Cyprian, a familiar 
stateliness in Chrysostom, a conscionable 
delight in Bernard, and all the good graces 
in good St. Augustine. Some construed 
the Scriptures allegorically as Origen, some 
literally as Jerome, some morally as Gre- 
gory, others pathetically as Chrysostom, 
others dogmatically as Augustine. Thus 
new writers have their several voices: 
Peter Martyr copiously judicious, Zanchius 
judiciously copious. Luther wrote with a 
coal on the walls of his chamber ‘ Re set 
verba Philippus, res sine verbis Lutherus, 
verba sine re Erasmus, nec res nec verba Car- 
lostadius.’ One is happy in expounding the 
words; another in delivering the matter; a 
third for cases of conscience; a fourth to de- 
termine the school doubts. But now put 
all these together: a hundred Peters and 
Pauls; a thousand Bernards and Augus- 
tines; a million of Calvins and Melancthons. 
Let not their voices be once named with 
this voice; they all spake like children. 
This is the voice of the Ancient of Days.” 


They were fond of interlarding 
their sermons with bits of Latin. In 
a sermon on “Take thou thy son,” 
the preacher said :— 


‘‘ Not to preface away any more timeplease 
you to call to mind these four generalls ob- 
servable in the text—I. Victima, the Host 
or Sacrifice, described here by a double 
name—(1.) proper, Isaak ; (2.) appellative, 
or a name of relation son, which likewise is 
illustrated by two other -attributes, the one 
ete it ake 
tione humana. II. Sacerdos, the priest which 
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was to offer up this sacrifice, III. Altare, 
the altar or place where this was to be of- 
fered. IV. Ritus, the rite and manner. Holo- 
caustum, a whole-burnt offering.” 


One more skeleton sermon on 
“Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them: :’— 

“In which prayer and supplication of His 
these six things are observable—1l. Quando, 
the time when. 2. Quis, the party praying 
—Dizit Jesus, it was Christ Jesus. 3. Cui or 
ad quem, that is, to God his Father. 
4. Quid, the matter. 5. Pro quibus, for 
whom He prayeth—illis, them, His enemies. 
6. Quare, the ground and reason of the 
petition.” 


With all the faults of the Puritans 
we must respect their zeal and their 
love of liberty; it is to them to a 
great extent the present age of free- 
dom of opinion owes its emancipa- 
tion from the fetters of authority. 
We repeat, the day will come when 
we shall know more about the Puri- 
tans, when, perhaps, the virulent lan- 
guage of Dr. South, one of the most 
foul-mouthed of theologians, not ex- 
cepting Jerome, will be reversed. 

“God,” said he, “will not accept 
their barn worship nor their hog- 
sty worship. All Puritans are sly 
sanctified cheats ; they are all a com- 
pany of cobblers, tailors, draymen, 
drunkards, whoremongers, and broken 
tradesmen.” Almost the very lan- 
guage used in the second century by 
Celsus against the Christians. 

Although genius has spoken the 
blessed word of the Gospel with all 
the choice excellences of rhetoric, it 
has also been spoken by rude rugged 
men, rough uncultivated minds, yet 
spoken with power, their roughness 
and ruggedness purified and sanctified 
by theinfluence of the Holy Spirit and 
crowned with success. Some striking 
instances are given from the sermons 
of Abraham Sancta Clara, court 
preacher to Leopold I., 1669 ; Antony 
of Viegra, a Spanish orator, cele- 
brated for his sermon to fishes ; Jacob 
Kruber, and Rowland Hill, of the 
latter of whom we must append an 
anecdote or two. 

“On a wet day, when a number of 

rsons took shelter in his chapel 

uring a heavy shower, while he was 
in the pulpit, he said—‘ Many people 
are greatly blamed for making their 
religion a cloak; but I do not think 
those are much better who make it 
an umbrella,’” 
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When told he did not preach to 
the elect ; upon an early opportunity 
in the pulpit, he said—* I don’t know 
them or I would preach to them. 
Have the goodness to mark them 
with a bit of chalk and then I’ll talk 
to them.” This reminds us of Rabe- 
lais—“ Gens de bien, Dieu vous salue 
et guard. Ou estes vous? Je ne 
vous peulx veoir. Attendez que je 
chausse mes lunettes. Ha! ha! 
Bien et beau s’en va quaresme, je 
vous voy.” 

But we must pass on to the modern 
pulpit. A few chapters intervene 
upon “The use and abuse of the Im- 
agination,” on the “Formation of 
Style,” &c. The author speaks fairly 
of the superior zeal shown in the 
missions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Whatever we may think of the 
noble efforts made by our own Church 
in that field of evangelization, wemust 
always bear in mind thatthe first mis- 
sionary who went to India was a 
Baptist, and that no one was more 
bitterly satirical upon the movement 
than one of the contemporary orna- 
ments of our Church, Sidney Smith, 
who drew a vivid picture of the said 
missionary being served up for the 
chief's supper- 

Of Catholic missions, Mr. Hood 
says :— 

‘Protestantism in England has lost the 
art of converting souls. My readers will 
not suspect me of Papal bearings and ten- 
dencies, but it is in that Church which 
numbers, assuredly holy, blessed, and 
devoted men amongst its members, we must 
look for illustrations of the instinct for souls. 
Catholic home missions are very successful. 
Tt behoves us to inquire why and how? 
What are their ways and means? So many 
requirements go to success in such labour; 
it would represent a power for hard work; 
an aptitude and felicity of speech; a com- 
mand over sharp pointed words of wisdom ; 
fertility of illustration; to take the stand 
on the village green or in the market-place; 
to talk like a gentleman, so that the man 
would feel the presence of one well in- 
structed and able to guide, and to talk like 
a brother, so that the hearer should not 
imagine the speaker as living in one room 
or belonging to one family while he be- 
longed to another,” 


The first modern pulpit monograph 
is upon the life and work of Robert. 


son, of Brighton. It occupies 
pages, and is one of the best if not 
the best in the book. The main 
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points of the character of this extra- 
ordinary man are vividly brought 
out ; the question of his heterodoxy 
is very dispassionately and ably ex- 
amined. e recommend it to all 
who haveread any of Robertson’s pub- 
lished works, or who take any interest 
in the fate of one who at the early 
age of thirty-seven, after compressing 
within that period the activity of a 
long life, died and was wept over by 
those who had failed to appreciate 
him—nay, had persecuted him. 

The three next prominent modern 

reachers are Pusey, Manning, and 
Newman. 


“The greatest of these three modern 
models of sacred and gifted speech is John 
Henry Newman; his genius, while the 
most subtle in its insight and gifted with 
those views of truth which in their mystical 
charm are like revealing lamps shining on 
landing places higher than those usually 
attained in the turrets of thought and 
knowledge, or like the rich light in the 
West, bringing out into plain and distinctive 
outline the country beyond with all its far- 
stretching region of hill or moorland while 
yet the eye cannot discover the paths and 
roads—while it plainly discovers the affir- 
mation of the infinite country lying there. 
His sermons also abound in a deeper and 
wider human feeling, a more thorough grasp 
and hold of all that we include in the con- 
ception of the faculties of the human mind. 
Dr. Pusey’s tenderness and pathos of ex- 
pression are great, and his language has 
more of the measured march of that studied 
expression which seems like the gift of 
oratory and rhetoric. Yet the sermons of 
Pusey, while read slowly and firmly and 
feelingly, pour along a stream of meditation, 
they read as though rather fitted for the 
oratory than the pulpit; his sermons are 
bathed in the past and formed in the lan- 
guage of the past. They may arrest and 
hold, but it is as if some monk moved us at 
his devotions ; a real and pensive power sub- 
dues us, but it is a power out of the past rather 
than the present, and the words are quiet 
and seize us as when we read pages of the 
Fathers, to whom in their cloistered serenity 
the world was a thing lost sight of and for- 
gotten. 

“ While Manning again has a style more 
sharp and clear and incisive than either, 
there is more orderly speech; language 
and ideas run more evenly in the grooves 
of dogma and of settled faith. A soft but 
steady light, like that which the fine sum- 
mer sun leaves behind him over distant 
scenes when he is set, is shed from New- 
man’s magical pages. The light which as 
certainly shines in Manning's sermons is 
rather the light of a flash arresting while 
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abiding and never unrelated to something 
of terror and awe.” 


The following passage is from a 
sermon of Newman on “The Cross 
of Christ :”— 


“Tt is the death of the Eternal Word of 
God made flesh, which is our great lesson 
how to think and how to speak of this world. 
His Cross has put its due value upon every- 
thing which we see, upon all fortunes, all 
advantages, all ranks, all dignities, all plea- 
sures, upon the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life. It has seta 
price upon the excitements, the rivalries, 
the hopes, the fears, the desires, the efforts, 
the triumphs of mortal man. It has given 
a meaning to the various shifting course, 
the trials, the temptations, the sufferings of 
this earthly state. It has brought together 
and made consistent all that seemed discor- 
dant and aimless. It has taught us how to 
live, how to use this world, what to expect, 
what to desire, what to hope. Itis the 
tone into which all the strains of this world's 
music are ultimately to be resolved.” 


The following is a passage from a 
sermon by Dr. Pusey on the “ Chris- 
tian Life :’"— 


“Thou canst not have victory'unless thou 
be assaulted. The thickening of thy temp- 
tations may be the very favour of God, who 
permits Satan totry and sift thee like wheat, 
‘yet wills that thou shouldest not fall.’ 
Even then though fierce temptation should 
come on thee in thy holiest moments, when 
thou art most earnest in prayer, or after 
thou hast received thy Lord in Holy Com- 
munion, or when thy willis strongest, thy 
soul humblest, thy love most self-forgetful, 
fear not. Rather thou mayest take it as a 
token of God’s love, who sets thee in the 
conflict. He will uphold thee by His hand 
when the waves are boisterous. So shalt 
thou have the victory through His Spirit. 
Thou shalt in His might trample on the 
Evil One the more he assaults thee. So 
shalt thou hate sin the more the more thou 
art tormented by the sinfulness of thy mor- 
tal nature; and bea good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, who willeth to crown thee, and be 
crowned in thee. Only hold fast to Him: 
grasp His hand the tighter by whom thou 
art held. He will refresh thee when wearied ; 
He will meetthee asthe King of Righteous- 
ness, and will recruit thee with spiritual 
food, His body and blood; He will forgive 
thy sins; He will heal thy infirmities; He 
will renew thy decay; He will hear thee 
when thou criest; He will answer thee when 
thou prayest ; He will have compassion on 
thy afflictions ; He will loose thy bonds, He 
will uphold thy feeble knees ; He will make 
straight paths for thy feet; He Himself, thy 
Redeemer, will be thy way unto Himself, 
thy God.” 
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The following passage from a ser- 
mon by Dr. Manning is in a very 
different strain. Pusey has beauti- 
fully sketched the continual tempta- 
tions of the Christian, but Manning, 
with equal beauty, but we fear less 
truth,.sketches the possibility of at- 
taining to absolute sinlessness by dis- 
cipline of the will :— 


“Such is the mysterious nature of the 
human spirit, of its affections and wiles, 
such its energies and intensities, that it may 
at any time be so renewed by the Spirit of the 
new creation as to expel with the most per- 
fect rejection all the powers, qualities, visions 
and thoughts of evil. We know so little 
of spiritual natures that we are compelled 
to use metaphors; and often our illustra- 
tions become our snares, and we turn them 
into arguments and reason from visible things 
to the inscrutable conditions of our spiritual 
being. For instance, we speak of the stains 
of sin, the soils of lust, the scars and wounds 
made by transgression in the soul, and it is 
true that what stains, soils, scars, wounds 
are to the body, such are lusts in deed, de- 
sire, and thought to the soul. But we can- 
not, therefore, say that the spiritual nature 
is not susceptible of a healing and purga- 
gation which is absolutely perfect, to which 
the cleansing or health of the body is no 
true analogy. For instance, the very life 
of sin is the will. By sin, it is a corrupt 
and unclean will. By conversion it becomes 
cleansed and pure. So long as it is here 
subject to the action of the flesh it is im- 
pete but when disembodied what shall 

inder its being as pure as if it had never 
sinned? What is the substance of the will? 
Whatissin? Andin what does sin inhere 
but in the inclination of the will? When 
this is restored to perfect holiness whateffect 
of the fall will remain? We are greatly 
ignorant of those things, but it is evident 
that be what we may, if our repentance and 
conversion be true, there is no height of 
sanctification, no approximation to the 
Divine image that we may not make in 
this world, and in the world to come be 
made sinless in the kingdom of God. And 
if our spiritual nature may be made sinless 
in the life to come, how can we limit its 
purification in this world? How can we 
say that it may not be brought out from the 
effects of any sin or habit of sinning, as in- 
tensely and energetically pure as if it had 
never been bribed or corrupted by evil ; and 
moreover sharpened with a peculiar abhor- 
rence of the defilement from which it has 
been delivered? Such is the mysterious 
complexion of a spiritual naturethat it may 
in a moment, and by an act of volition, 
virtually and truly anticipate an habitual 
condition of the soul; as, for instance, in a 
true death-bed repentance there is contained 
a life of penitence and purity, though it be 
never developed intoact. . .. . 
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Wheresoever there are the lingering remains 
of grace or the least beginnings of contri- 
tion there is hope of a perfect repentance, 
and of a perfect sanctity.” 


It is a beautiful passage, but must 
be read by the side of the declaration 
of Paul of that ministry which he 
said was given to him—“ that 
God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not 
imputing their  trespasses unto 
them.” It is worthy of consideration 
whether human nature can in this 
life be so purged from the taint of sin 
as if it had pr been bribed or cor- 
r — by evil. 

he last monograph we shall notice 
is that of a man whose character and 
work have been the subject of many 
diverse opinions, whose name has been 
associated with much ridicule by 
satirical organs, to whom anything 
like vital Christianity is noisome. 

But however much we may differ 
from this man’s opinions or his 
dogmas, his life and work are worth 
contemplating, for they exert an in- 
fluence, and Bid fair to exert a still 
owen influence upon the Christian 

hurch in this country. 

It is aptly said by the author that 
Charles Spurgeon is not a Chrysostom 
nor a Whitfield, but— 


“‘He has addressed audiences of twenty 
and twenty-five thousand people; but we 
know nothing in his instance, or in the 
history of the modern pulpit, bearing com- 
parison with those old achievements; yet 
from other aspects the rise and progress of 
the missions of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
are even still more remarkable, a fact quite 
unique in the whole history of the Church, 
It may be safely affirmed that never, in any 
period of the Christian Church did any 
man rise and hold in sustained attention 
and active Christian useful labour, a weekly 
congregation, certainly not numbering less 
than from five to six thousand persons, with 
no ceremonials of service—plain, simple, un- 
adorned. Then the sermons (727 the last 
number of the last volume)—these ser- 
mons, translated into the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, and some into the 
dialects of Asia, circulating largely 
throughout the United States, throughout 
the English colonies. And the preacher 
after all this extraordinary achievement, 
after having enrolled in his Church 
upwards of three thousand members, 
having founded his college, and poured 
his young followers—-themselves a sort of 
rough earnest Protestant-preaching friars— 
over the whole country, after having been 
abused and assailed on every hand, still 
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at this hour not far beyond the years of 
youth, still in the years of early manhood. 
The last achievement of Mr. Spurgeon will 
be regarded by many as the most wonderful 
of all in his early but extraordinary career. 
Whatever may be the capacities of the 
Agricultural Hall of Islington, and its 
minimum of 12,000 or its maximum of 
20,000 auditors, unquestionably the Church 
notes in its history very few instances of 
preachers able to attract and hold in at- 
tention so mighty amass. But the greatest 
of preachers the Church has known, 
such as Chrysostom, Augustine, Hall, 
Chalmers, or Irving, however the passion 
of their accents might have been desired, 
would have found themselves as foiled by 
their own voice as a silver bell on the mast 
of a vessel in the roar of a storm; the 
measured cadences, the swing and toll of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s voice rises rather like the 
fabled Inchcape bell, tolling highest and 
deepest when the waves and the winds were 
at their loudest.” 


Of his style of preaching the 
author says :— 


**T have referred to the manifoldness of 
this speech; a flow of talk, a happy ar- 
rangement, an impressive manner, do not 
of themselves complete and constitute 
eloquence; eloquence in a great preacher 
must be like a many coloured garden, or it 
tires. Mr. Spurgeon touches many strings; 
aphorism, anecdote, coarse, quaint, out- 
rageously grotesque. Then again quiet, 
subjective, profoundly tender and subdued, 
snatches from unexpected poets, strains of 
household songs, come lilting along with 
troops of quotations from sacred poets, 
giving a chorus to his own feelings, and 
a relief to the feelings of the people.” 


The following is a passage from 
a sermon on “ Spring ” :— 


“The time is coming to us all when we 


shall lie upon our dying beds. Oh! long- 
expected day, hasten and come! The best 
thing a Christian can do is to die and be 
with Christ, which is far better. Well, 
when we shall lie upon our beds, panting 
out our life, we shall remember that the 
winter is past for ever. No more now of 
this world’s trials and troubles. The rain 
is over and gone; no more stormy doubts, 
no more dark days of affliction. The 
flowers appear on the earth, Christ is giving 
to the dying saint some of the foretastes 
of heaven. We have come to the land 
Beulah; we sit down on beds of spices, and 
can almost see the celestial city on the hill- 
tops on the other side of the narrow stream 
of death. The time of the singing birds is 
come; angelic songs are heard in the sick 
chamber. The heart sings too, and mid- 
night melodies cheer the quiet entrance of 
the grave. ‘Though I walk through the 
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valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.’ Those are 
sweet birds which sing in the groves by the 
side of the river Jordan. Now it is that the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
calm, peaceful, and quiet the soul rests in 
the consciousness that there is no con- 
demnation to him that is in Christ Jesus. 
Now does the fig-tree put forth her green 
figs; the first fruits of heaven are plucked 
and eaten while we are on earth. Now do 
the very vines give forth a smell that can 
be perceived by love. Look forward to 
your death, ye that are believers in Christ, 
with great joy. Expect it as the spring- 
tide of life, the time when your summer 
shall come, and your winter shall be over 
for ever.” 


The close of a sermon:— 


“Talk of sinners! Walk the streets by 
moonlight, if you dare, and you will see 
sinners then, Watch when the night is 
dark, and the wind is howling, and the 
picklock is grating in the door, and you will 
see sinners then. Go to yon jail and walk 
through the wards, and see the men with 
heavy overhanging brows—men whom you 
would not like to meet out at night, and 
sinners are there. Go to the reformatories 
and see those who have betrayed an early 
and a juvenile depravity, and you will see 
sinners there. Go across the seas to the 
place where a man will gnaw a bone upon 
which is reeking human flesh, and there is 
a sinner there. Go where you will, and 
ransack the earth to find sinners, for they 
are common enough; you may find them 
in every lane and street of every city and 
town and village and hamlet. It is for 
such that Jesus died. If you will select 
one, the grossest specimen of humanity, 
if he but be born of woman, I will have 
hope of him yet, because the Gospel of 
Christ is come to sinners, and Jesus Christ 
is come to seek and to save sinners, 
Electing love has selected some of the worst 
to be made the best. Redeeming love has 
bought, specially bought, many of the 
worst to be the reward of the Saviour’s pas- 
sion. Effectual grace calls out and compels 
to come in many of the vilest of the vile; 
and it is therefore that I have tried to-night 
to preach my Master’s love to sinners. 

** Oh! by that love looking out of those 
eyes in tears; oh! by that love streaming 
from those wounds flowing with blood; by 
that faithful love, that strong love, that 
pure, disinterested and abiding love ; oh! by 
the heart, by the bowels of the Saviour’s 
compassion, I do conjure you turn not 
away as though it were nothing to you; 
but believe on Him and you shall be saved. 
Trust your souls with Him and He will 
bring you to His Father’s right hand in 
glory everlasting.” 


One more quotation and we have 
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done. It is a sin use of Cole- 
ridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner.” 

“Have ye ever read Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner”? I dare say you have thought it 
one of the strangest imaginations ever put 
together, especially that part where the old 
mariner represents the corpses of all the 
dead men rising up, all of them dead, yet 
rising up to manage the ship—dead men 
pulling the ropes, dead men steering, dead 
men spreading the sails. I thought what a 
strange idea that was. But do you know 
1 have lived to see that true; I have seen 
it done. I have gone into churches and I 
have seen a dead man in the pulpit, and a 
dead man as a deacon, and a dead man 
holding the plate at the door, and dead 
men sitting to hear. You say ‘Strange!’ but 
Ihave. I have gone into societies, and I have 
seen it all going on so regularly. These 
dead men, you know, never overstep the 
bounds ef prudence—not they; they have 
not life enough to do that. They always 
pull the rope orderly. And the dead man 
in the pulpit, is he not most regular and 
precise? Well, I have seen these churches 
—I know where to point them out—and 
have seen dead men doing everything. 
‘No,’ says one, ‘you can’t mean it.’ Yes I 
do. The men were spiritually dead. I 
have seen the minister preaching, without 
a particle of life a sermon which is only 
fresh in the sense in which a fish is fresh 
when it has been packed in ice. I have 
seen the people sit, and they have listened 
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as if they had been a group of statues—the 
chiselled marble would have becn as much 
affected by the sermon as they. I have 
seen the deacons go about their business 
just as orderly and with as much precision 
as if they had been mere automatons, and 
not men with hearts and souls at all. Do 
you think God will ever bless a Church 
like that? Are we ever to take the king- 
dom of heaven with a troop of dead men ? 
Never! We want living ministers, living 
deacons, living hearers, living elders, and 
until we have such men, who have got the 
very fire of life burning in their souls, who 
have got tongues of life, eyes of life, and 
souls of life, we shall never see the king- 
dom of heaven taken by storm. ‘For the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.’” 

We have endeavoured by the help 
of this book to give a slight sketch of 
the various styles of preaching in 
ancient, medizval, and modern times. 
Such a sketch must necessarily be 
slight and inadequate. To do justice 
to a history of preaching would be to 
writea volume. Itisa most interest- 
ing subject, one of the few not yet 
utterly exhausted; and this book, 
though not professedly written as a 
history of preaching, is suggestive of 
such a work, to a certain extent sup- 
plies the want, and will well repay 
perusal. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ISOLA CHESTER. 


STEPHEN found that he was spending 
a good deal of money. It was ex- 
pote to be patronized by Raphael. 

ot that the Seraph deigned to bor- 
row money of his friends, though 
quite willing to win money of them 
at any game they might choose to 
play. Debt with him was a fine art, 
and he had the rare capacity, how- 
ever great might be his difficulties, of 
always providing himself with ready 
money. How he did this I don’t 
pretend to say. He was, however, an 
extravagant man to associate with ; 
he denied himself no luxury ; he rode 
the best horses, drank the best wines, 
dressed in the best style. Stephen 
imitated him in all this. He was by 
no means satisfied with himself. But 
the shock of Anne Page’s elopement 


had completely upset him ; he lived a 
false factitious life ; he sought plea- 
sure, careless what it cost. 

One day they were talking of Mrs. 
Morfill. Stephen had called in 
Clarges-street ; had entered for a 
brief visit Claudia’s saloon, where he 
encountered his lost love, and then 
he and Raphael strolled into Picca- 
dilly. 

“That little girl who jilted you was: 
looking particularly nice this morn- 

d fellow,” said the Seraph. 


ing, ol 
She was: only a few days had 


assed since the scene of my 
ast chapter, and in Raphael’s pre- 
sence she looked the very essence, 
the consummate flower, of beauty. 

“Don’t talk about her,” said! Ste- 
phen, “she is 4s heartless as she; is 
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pretty—a cruel coquette from the 
cradle.’ 


- An abominable little flirt, cer- 
tain] uy ’ replied the Seraph. “ I pity 
Morfill.” 


“Why pity him ? The fellow never 
cared about her. He got her money, 
which was all he wanted.” 

“Only half of it, my boy,” laughed 
Raphael. “You got the rest, I’m 
glad to say, and are spending it like 
a prince. But come into Hatchett’s, 
and have a glassof sherry. I've got 
an idea. 

“You have no special affection for 
the young lady,” said the Seraph, as 
they sat overlooking 


“ Piccadilly—shops, palaces, bustle, 
and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels, and the mur- 
mur of trees.” 


“T despise her utterly,” he replied 
with emphasis. 

“ And your friend, Morfill.” 

“ Him I both despise and hate. He 
has taught me to disbelieve both love 
and friendship.” 

= What, my friendship ! !* said the 
Seraph. ‘ ‘That’s too bad. Well, shall 
I teach you to believe in revenge ?” 

“Tt is useless. I can’t horsewhip 
the fellow, or shoot him, because she 
preferred him to me.” 

“There is another mode of re- 
venge,” said the Seraph, deliberately, 
leaning back in his chair, and sipping 
his sherry—“ through her. Upon my 
word, I feel very like Mephistopheles 
talking to Faust. You're a _philo- 
sophic fellow, Langton—do you think 
that though I look like a human 
being, I may be a demon without 
knowing it? They called my father 
Devil Branscombe, you know. I 
think there is something fiendish in 
my blood.” 

‘Stephen felt disposed to think like- 
wise. We know his dreamy, fantas- 
tic nature. He began to speculate 
whether this marvellous friend of his, 
so handsome, so daring, so coolly 
wicked, so regardless who suffered 
while he enjoyed himself, had not a 
touch of Asmodeus or Mephisto in 
him. And Claudia—was she a fiend? 
Was that scene of passion, which he 
could never forget, a diabolical temp- 
tation ? 

“You're off at a tangent,” said 
Raphael. “Leave metaphysics till 
you smoke your midnight cigar, and 
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tell me if you would like to see Mor- 
fill punished through her.” 

“T should ; they both deserve it.” 

“Then it shall be done. You hate 
Morfill. JZ don’t; he’s not worth 
hating. But he foiled me, and I’ll 
punish him for it. I intended to 
marry Anne, in which case you ‘d 
have hated and despised me, I guess.’ 

“You were not my friend,” he re- 
plied, sadly. 

“That’s true. Well, if you agree 
to assist me, the thing shall be done. 
It’s two o'clock ; I shall want another 
accomplice; we'll call on Miss Ches- 
ter ; she’ll be at breakfast.” 

“ Who is Miss Chester ?” 

* You'll see, my friend. You have 
not yet learnt everything worth know- 
ing in London. We have not far 
to walk. Mind, you’re under my 
orders.” 

They left the hotel, and turned 
northwards till they came to avery 
quiet street, indeed. It seemed to 
lead nowhere in particular. Even 
now the fierce traftic of London has 
not invaded it. It was tranquil and 
respectable. And at the dark green 
door of a very elegant little house 
Raphael knocked. The tidiest of 
bright-eyed maid-servants opened to 
them, and recognising Raphael with 
a smile, showed them at once into 
Miss Chester’s breakfast room. 

She had “ hair like sea-moss,” this 
girl who lay loosely apparelled in the 
easiest of chairs—curious coloured 
hair, whose hue depended on the 
light in which you saw it. And her 
eyelashes were very dark antl long, 
and her eyes were a strange glinting 
green, and her mouth, not very small, 
was exquisitely expressive. But her 
long white throat, and the curve from 
her shell-like ear, were unusual in 
their beauty, and her white hands 
had the same slender sinuous length 
and grace, and so, indeed, had every 
part of her form. And in her expres- 
sion there was a strange blending of 
laziness with sauciness. Such was 
Isola Chester. 

“Ah, Seraph! howdo? Brought 
any good news? Friend of yours ?”’ 

‘Yes; and a very good fellow. I 
want you to like him.’ 

“That’s easy. He looks only half 
baked. What's his name ?” 

“Langton, my pet. Now, don’t 
chaff him, but let’s have a talk. Why 
don’t you eat your breakfast ?” 
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“T can’t. I’m seedy, and don’t 
feel well by any means.” 

“T wish you'd talk English, Isola. 
I can’t understand half you say, and 
as to Langton, you might as well 
talk Hebrew to him. And now, Miss 
Chester; perhaps, you'll kindly give 


> 


me your attention. 

“ All serene,”’ she said. 

“My friend, Langton, wants you 
to dine with him at Greenwich to- 
morrow. Will you go?” 

* Like a bird,” she answered ; “ but 
why doesn’t he make it to-day ? [ve 
nothing to do.” 

“ That’s his affair—and mine. Per- 
haps he’ll take you somewhere else 
to-day, if he’s disengaged. But you 
mustn’t talk slang.” 

“No, I won’t,” she said. “ T’ll talk 
as tall as you please. It’s a beautiful 
day—send for horses, and let us ride 
somewhere.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said the 
Seraph. “Puton your habit. We'll 
go round to the stables, and see what 
we can get.” 

“T don’t understand your plan,” 
said Stephen, as they walked along. 

“You will, to-morrow. We'll ride 
down to Richmond to-day, and give 
her some dinner at the Star, and to- 
morrow you must be at the Ship at 
Greenwich with her at five o’clock. 
T’ll manage everything else.” 

“ But why notexplain yourscheme ?” 

“ Because I like mystery, and be- 
cause I may have to vary it. It 
won't hurt you, I suppose, to eat your 
fish in the company of a pretty girl ?” 

“She is singularly pretty,” said 
Stephen. “I never saw anybody like 
her. But I wish she would talk in- 
telligibly.” 

, Ti make her. She can talk as 
good English as you or I, or Mrs. 
Morfill.” 

Isola Chester looked charming on 
horseback. She had a graceful seat, 
and a delicate hand, and the prettiest 
figure in the world. It wasa fine 
breezy spring day, and the ride to 
Richmond was delightful, nor less 
so the dinner. Miss Chester conde- 
scended to talk her purest English, and 
Stephen got on very well with her. 

“You must see Isola home,” said 
Raphael, as they rode back to town. 
“T’ve an engagement this evening, 
connected with our little plot. You 
will be po at Greenwich to- 
morrow #” 
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“To the minute,” said Stephen, 
gaily, for the iced champagne and 
Isola’s effervescent chit-chat had 
aroused him from his customary 
gloom. 

“T hope it will be as jolly a dinner 
as to-day’s.” 

“No fear,” replied the Seraph, and 
turned his horse’s head in another 
direction. Stephen and hiscompanion 
broke into a canter, and soon reached 
Miss Chester’s residence. 

“Come in and smoke a cigar,” she 
said, as he lifted her from her horse. 
“It’s early.” 

Having given him what she de- 
clared to be “a capital weed,” and in- 
stalled him in an easy chair by the 
fire, she went off to get rid of her 
habit, and soon returned in the 
loosest of luxurious wrappers, of some 
soft and delicate material, made so 
as to reveal the beauties which it 
seemed to conceal. She looked at 
Stephen, who was gazing dreamily at 
the fire. 

“What are you thinking about, 
Curls ?” she asked. It was a custom 
of Miss Chester’s to confer nicknames 
on her acquaintances, and Stephen’s 
curl hair had already suggested one 
for him. 

“T was thinking of Branscombe,” 
he answered. 

“ Ah, now, if you can explain that 
mysterious Seraph to me, Pll thank 
you. What does this dinner at Green- 
wich mean ? You're not spoons upon 
me, I know, so it can’t be for my 
sake.” 

“ What do you mean by spoons ?” 
inquired Stephen, laughing. 

“QO, you verdant child! Why, 
you're not in love with me. You're 
always thinking about somebody else. 
Shall I tell your fortune? I've got 
a pack of cards here.” 

And with the words she be to 
spread the cards upon the table, and 
to utter certain predictions. Sud- 
denly she stopped. 

«0, I can’t tell you,” she said. 
“There’s murder and madness, and 
all sorts of dreadful things ; and you 
won’t marry the lady you love, nor 
yet the lady that loves you—you'll 


’ 


“]T shall never marry at all,” in- 
terrupted Stephen. “ Put away that 
nonsense. Tell me how long you 
have known Raphael Branscombe ?” 

“What, hasn't he told you? Well, 
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I don’t know why he should, either. 
Do you like him ?” 

“You ask me questions instead of 
answering mine,’ said Stephen. 
“Yes; I like him. We are great 
friends. But he puzzles me.” 

“T should rather think he did,” 
said the pretty Isola, stretching her 
arms lazily above her head, so that 
the loose sleeves fell back to reveal 
their round whiteness. “He puzzles 
everybody. He’s what the Scotch 
call not canny. I don’t like being 
alone with him, I’m always expecting 
he'll disappear with a strong smell of 
brimstone.” 

“ How long have you known him ?” 
asked Stephen, again. 

“ How old do you think I am ?” 

* Eighteen, perhaps.” 

“Sixteen, Mr. Langton ; not a day 
more. I've got the certificate of my 
birth ; it’s almost the only thing my 


mother left me. And the Seraph has 
known me just ten years. He bought 
me when I was six.” 


“Bought you ?” 

“Yes, bought me. My mother was 
a tramp, and she fell down and died 
on the great Bath road, at the corner 
of Maidenhead Thicket. I’ve seen 
the place often since. There’s a little 
inn close by. Mr. Branscombe was 
driving past, and he pulled up toask 
what was the matter ; for I waslike a 
little mad thing. Well, they told him, 
and he found I had no relations but 
my mother’s brother, and he bought 
me of him. And he told the people 
at the inn to wash me and get me some 
clothes, and to send me to a ladies’ 
school that was close by. I was there 
eight years. Yes, it’s just two years 
ago I ran away.” 

“ Ran away.” 

“Yes ; the silliest thing I ever did. 
But there is wild bloodinme. I’m 
a Bohemian, the Seraph says. I got 
terribly tired of the eternal stupid 
lessons, and church on Sundays. And 
a young fellow in the neighbourhood 

Lis name was Pringle—was spoons 
upon me. I didn’t care twopence 
about him ; but the fun of it was, he 

retended to make love to Charlotte 

Newton, one of the governesses. You 
see, I had to be there all the holidays, 
and the Miss Mellishes, who kept 
the school, used to go away for a 
trip ; 80 Miss Newton, who was their 
niece, had to take care of me. And 
we took long walks together, and 
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young Pringle joined us, and he was 
cunning enough to make her think he 
admired her immensely, and every 
time he used to slip a little note into 
my hand, which, of course, I an- 
swered. Poor Miss Charlotte! she 
quite thought he’d marry her, and he 
was a gentleman-farmer with a good 
deal of money. She was a large fat 
girl, and tremendously proud of her 
plump shoulders, and she used to go 
out to meet him in a very low dress, 
with just a scarf thrown over it, 
which she could drop to her waist, 
just to exhibit those shoulders of 
hers. O,I never shall forget poor 
Charlotte Newton’s shoulders !” 

And Miss Chester laughed melo- 
diously. 

“Well, at last, Fred Pringle pro- 
posed that we should amputate our 
mahogany’’——— 

“What?” asked Stephen. 

“ O, I forgot your ignorance. Why, 
that we should cut—go away to- 
gether. And he fixed a lonely part 
of the thicket, where he said a car- 
riage should be waiting. He wrote 
this to me, you know, having told 
Charlotte that we were to meet him 
there next day. They had got on very 
fast, and used to kiss one another, 
and what I principally thought of 
was the spree of seeing Charlotte ina 
rage when she knew that he wanted 
me and not her. You see, I’m a re- 
markably nice party, Curls.” 

“Very nice,” said Stephen—“ to 
look at.” 

“Ha! ha! Onetoyou, sir. Well, 
we walked to this place, and Fred 
met us, and a carriage and pair was 
waiting. And you may imagine Char- 
lotte’s fury when he told her that he 
and.I were going in it, and that she 
might go back alone. She rushed 
at me, and called me all the names 
she could think of, and tore off my 
bonnet, and boxed my ears so that 
I felt it for a week after. But Fred 
got her away, and he and the driver 
tied her to a tree—it was a horse- 
chestnut, I remember—so that she 
shouldn’t run away and give an alarm. 
Didn’t she bite and scratch, that’s 
all? She was asstrong asa donkey, 
Fred said. I shall never forget it.” 

Again the fair Isola indulged in a 
tinkling burst of silvery laughter. 

“So then you ran away with Mr. 
Pringle,” said Stephen. 

“Yes, Curls, I did ; stupid little 
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fool that I was. But before I started, 
I just thought I'd pay Miss Charlotte 
out for boxing my poor little ears. So 
I pulled the scarf away from her 
great fat shoulders, and got a bunch 
of nettles, and made hertingle a little, 
I promise you. What an object she 


must have looked when they found 


er ! 

Again the wicked musical laughter. 

mC Rather cruel, don’t you think ?” 
said Stephen. 

“Tdon’t know. I didn’t hurt her 
as much as she hurt me, I expect. 
Nettles only sting a little.” 

“Let's have some supper.” 

It was one o’clock—a very excellent 
supper hour. Isola rang the bell, and 
oanening little supper was served. 
But why chronicle suppers, even if 
one’s hero enjoys them? And _ is 
Stephen Langton my hero? Well, 
if he is, I ani not bound to follow him 
at all hours, or to ask impertinent 
questions which might meet with the 
reply a certain inquisitive Roman re- 
celved— 


“Quedam inquit, nudum sinum re- 
ducens ; 
En hic in roseis latet papillis.” 


I hope I have written these two 
lines so clearly that some poor spite- 
ful Southampton-street reviewer 
may not knock his ligneous sinciput 
against a w that ought to have 
been 2. 

Stephen drove Isola to Greenwich 
nextday. He had had a brief inter- 
view with Raphael previously. The 
pretty creature looked desperately 
fascinating. It would be hard to 
chronicle the ever-changing colours 
of her eyes. And he took her to a 

leasant room looking out upon 
hames, where a table was laid for 
four. 

Raphael, when he left his com- 
panions on the previous evening had 
gone straight to a certain Mesopota- 
mian terrace, where dwelt a young wife 
whom he held in the hollow of his hand. 
For Humphrey Morfill had gone out 
of town for two days, and sweet Anne 
Page was alone. . The ambitious 
husband ‘o*! pursuing aught 
that could yield him vantage, 
thought little of his pretty, lone a 
desolate wife. Somebody else thought 
of her, oe 

Yes, Raphael, reckless of conse- 
quences, came in upon her late 
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that evening, and told her she 
was to dine at Greenwich with him 
next day. She was just in the state 
to do anything with him or for him. 
She was subjugated, magnetized. 
And on the following day she met 
him by appointment at the Pantheon, 
and he took her down to the Ship on 
the box-seat of a drag, behind four 
horses. As they pelted along past 
China Hall, he ad 

“You will meet an old friend at 
dinner, my pet.” 

‘““Who?” she asked, with some 
alarm. 

“O,a very good old friend, you un- 
grammatical child. But I dare say 
you have forgotten him. You'll for- 
get me in a week or two.” 

“You know I can never forget you 
fora moment, Raphael,” she said, 


reproachfully. 

re Soa child! Well, you'll 
enjoy your dinner, and the society 
thereat. I wish that infernal fellow, 
Morfill, hadn’t run away with you.” 

He gave the off-leader a vicious 
touch of the lash under the ear, with 
a wish that it was Humphrey he was 
hitting. His companion only sighed. 

They reached the Ship. They were 
shown up into a room. There they 
found Stephen and Miss Chester 
waiting for them, and for dinner. It 
was a queer meeting. 

“Mrs. Morfill Miss Chester,” said 
the Seraph, introducing the two 
ladies. ‘You'll like one another. 
Langton, you don’t need any intro- 
duction here, I know.” 

“ Not the slightest,” he replied, and 
walking over to his old sweetheart, 
gave her a kiss before she knew what 
he was about. 

“Come, Curls,” exclaimed Isola, 
“that won’t do.” 

“O, we're old friends,” said Ste- 

hen. “ Mrs. Morfill was engaged to 
married to me, but liked somebody 
else better.” 

Poor little Anne could not under- 
stand all this ; she kept as close to 
Raphael as possible. Very soon din- 
ner was served, and a nescient ob- 
server might have said it was a per- 
fect party of four. Raphael, the very 
ideal of a handsome fiend, sat oppo- 
site eee the very ideal of a poetic 
young Englishman, while Anne Mor- 
fill, the simplest and most innocent- 
looking creature that ever pe beyond 
the doors of a nursery, faced 7 la 
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Chester, the fascinating Bohemian, 
a wild young “tramp” dressed in 
lady-like perfection. Ay, it was a 
queer party. 

Whitebait ! Brown bread and but- 
ter! Hock in green glasses ! Sweet little 
glasses! Who has not had this effer- 
vescent experience? But this pre- 
sent affair was rendered more piquant 
by circumstances. Here was sweet 
Anne Page, dining between her first 
sweetheart and her last, utterly ob- 
livious of her husband. Here was 
that slangy little Bohemian, Isola 
Chester, sitting opposite our heroine, 
and wondering what it was all 
about. Here was Stephen, dining, 
drinking, dreaming—but_ especially 
dreaming ; and now and then pinch- 
ing himself to ascertain whether he 
was awake or asleep. Here was the 
Seraph, amused as Mephistopheles, 
having, I verily believe, brought 
these le together justfor the sake 
of seeing how they behaved. At any 
rate, if he thought to humiliate Anne 
he was mistaken. He forgot her in- 
fantile ignorance of the world ; he for- 
got her love for him, which made 


everything right that happened in 


his presence. She was in Elysium ; 
Isola was in Greenwich, dining at 
the Ship; Stephen was in Nephe- 
lococcygia, and I really don’t know 
where the Seraph was. 

“What do you think of this, Baby 
Morfill ?” 

She had found an apposite sobri- 
quet for Anne at once. 
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“Tt is very nice,” replied Anne. 
“ But I don’t care much about wine.” 

“Dear child, it prefers pap,” said 
Isola. “I never saw such a pullet. 
Why, Seraph, what do you mean by 
bringing your baby here without her 
pyjamas.” 

“Don’t be impudent, Isola,” said 
Raphael. 

“Don’t you. I didn’t come here to 
be sat upon. Wake up, old slow- 
coach, there ; he’s as grave as an ear- 
wig, and looks as dazed as if he saw 
a ghost.” 

“Quiet, my child,” said the Seraph, 
in her own style. 

“Tt appears to me,” said Stephen, 
at this point, “that you are coolly 
monopolizing the conversation. Now, 
look here, Branscombe, as Miss 
Chester is at present my property, 
I'll trouble you not to promise her 
anything. If you do, I shall make 
love to Anne—Baby, I mean. Baby, 
my pet, another glass of fiz.” 

“Fizzing fiz it certainly is,” said 
Isola. ‘‘Seraph, I'll have a glass 
with you, to show that I forgive you.” 

“Tsay, Seraph,” said Isola, “the 
short hours are getting long again. 
Let’s go home.” 

This proposition was accepted. 
Raphael put his three companions in- 
side the drag, leaving Stephen’s trap 
to its fate. He dropt Stephen and 
Isola at the latter’s residence. He 
took Mrs. Morfill to Mesopotamia, 
and then he drove home, as sober as a 
judge. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


STEPHEN'S DREAM, 


“ Wet, Branscombe,” said Stephen, 
the next time he met his friend, which 
was several days after the dinner at 
Greenwich, “I don’t see what good— 
or rather what harm—you did the 
other night.” 

“And I’m sure I don’t,” said 
Raphael. “ But I suppose you'll ad- 
mit that it was a very amusing scene. 
Isola was in her element, and wasn't 
Baby Morfill mystified?” 

“0, it was amusing enough. I eri- 
joyed it. I should like a similar 
divertisement about once a week. 
But you know you talked grandly 
about revenge, and all that sort of 
thing. And when | saw you had 


brought Mrs. Morfill down with you 
I thought you really meant some- 
thing.” 

“My dear Langton, I thought ex- 
actly the same ; but one cannot al- 
ways control circumstances. I fancied 
I had a fine combination ; at the last 
moment it eluded me. Still, as I 
said, we had a pleasant, odd sort of 
evening with those two girls ; and we 
can at any moment now Toodiah a row 
with Morfill.” 

“ How so ?” 

_ “Simply enough. By some amaz- 
ing chance, he does not seem to have 
heard of his wife’s late hours in his 
absence, But nothing is easier than 
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to make him aware of them; and 
then, as your little friend Isola would 
say, there'll be the devil to pay.” 

“ And of course he would discover 
that ae were the culprit ?” 

“* Of course—unless, being a lawyer, 
and therefore an ass, he managed 
to mistake you for me. But that 
wouldn’t do; he might shoot you.” 

“So he might you,” said Stephen. 

“ Might he ?” returned the Seraph, 
laughing. “ Egad, Pll give him leave 
when he likes.’ 

“Well, what do you mean to do 
now ?” 

“T mean to wait a little. Are you 
- ey for your revenge, old fel- 

ow 


“T should like to see him properly 
punished, I confess,” said Stephen. 

“Exactly. Well, I’m in no im- 
mediate hurry. You see Baby would 
be thrown on my hands, and I don’t 
know that I want her. Ifshe brought 
her two thousand a year with her it 
would be another affair. If I were in 
love with the child, or if, like you, I 
had been, it would alter the case. As 
it is, I’m getting on easily enough in 
London, and am in no haste to do 
something which might oblige me to 
go to Paris or Rome.” 

And he thought of Venice and 
Isola Rossa—of Lady Amilia Hudson, 
whom he had met a day or two be- 
fore—of his wife, Fiordilisa, whom he 
might never see again. Ah, how 
fared the Lily of Isola Rossa ? 


“Flower of the May! 
Who woo'd thee and won thee, is far 
far away.” 


“T don’t want to inconvenience 
ou,” said Stephen. “I was onl 
ed to speak by your own proposa 
You, fe gan tn can’t feel as I do. 
You only cared for her money. I 
loved her years ago, and love her 
still. If I had your power over her 
I'd take her away with me, and keep 
out of Morfill’s way till he was tired 
of seeking her, and then come sud- 
denly forward and meet him and kill 
= then abandon her to her 


ate. 

“ Ah,” said the Seraph, “ that’s fine 
melodramatic revenge, suitable to 
the Surrey side. I wonder whether 
one could manage to make Morfill 
think she was gone away with you; 
that would be fine. You could take 
her, acting for me, and I could stay 
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at home and give Morfill excellent 
advice, and put him off the scent; 
and then at last we could let him find 
us, all three together, and so situated 
that he wouldn’t know which of us he 
ought to fight, you or me. By Jove, 
Langton, that’s not so bad a notion. 
Will it suit you ?” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t care what 
Ido. There’s no amusement for me 
in London. I'll do anything you tell 
me if we can punish Morhil Tm 
tired of this monotonous business.” 

“Tsola has not fascinated you, 
then ?” said the Seraph. 

“T verily think she would, if any 
woman could. She is a marvellous 
creature.” 

“A witch, sir,” said the Seraph. 
“The Witch of Atlas, that did 
naughty tricks to oblige my friend 
Percy Bysshe. She puzzles me some- 
times, that Isola, almost as much as 
I puzzle her—or you.” 

“She told me where you first en- 
countered her,” 

‘“‘ Tt was a curious business.” 

That afternoon Stephen isolated 
himself from his acquaintances, and 
took three grains of opium—a habit 
his reading had taught him. He ate 
opium when his brain wanted to be 
either calmed or stimulated. The 
magical drug will tranquillize the 
restless, and will arouse the somnolent. 
oe had left him with a promise 
to let him know what he proposed to 
do in reference to Morfill, And 
aoe whom recent excitement 
had unsettled, resorted to opium in 
order to obtain quietude of thought. 

For a strange fantasy had seized 
him. His intercourse with the 
Seraph had become intimate to the 
extreme. Sometimes it appeared to 
him that the Seraph and he ex- 
changed souls ; that his body wasin- 
habited by ey ee spirit—daring, 
remorseless, devilishly cool. So 
aoeney had this idea seized him 
that he would consult a mirror to 
see whether it reflected his own or 
Raphael’s presentment. Sometimes 
he fancied that it was he who had 
bought Isola Chester on Maidenhead 
Thicket—he who had for sister that 
wondrous Panther. And then sud- 
denly he was himself again, longing 
- subjugate the Panther, to enslave 


er. 
He took opium late in the after- 
noon, and strolled far eastward into 
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busy streets of plebeian London. He 
was jostled by evil-smelling crowds, 
in districts he had never before en- 
tered. It was a Saturday night, and 
in these remote regions men and 
women and children were doing their 
weekly marketing, amid the glare of 
gaslit shops, amid the raucous roar 
of untiring costermongers. Stephen 
moved through these crowds in a 
dream, stimulated by their noisy life, 
but unperceptive of its details. Sud- 
denly, as he turned a corner, a shrill 
yoice screamed in his ear, 

“ Tell your fortune, young man ?” 

The scene to which he was aroused 
by this wild yell was a singular one. 
Behind the stall of an itinerant seller 
of coffee and saloop (reader, drankest 
thou ever saloop !—knowest thou 
its source and its effects?) stood 
a tall, gaunt wild-eyed gipsy, tell- 
ing fortunes in coffee-grounds. A 
group of girls surrounded the 
stand, pressing forward to spend 
their sixpences in purchasing the 
preternatural. The primary object of 
the stall had been superseded, but 
the price of the orchis may fitly 

ield to a prophecy of the orchis. 
When Stephen appeared, the Romany 
chi, seeing it may be supposed a more 
extravagant customer, neglected the 
waiting girls to attract his attention. 
It took him a minute or two to as- 
certain what she wanted. When he 
discovered, he consented to hear her 
predictions. 

She examined the coffee-grounds in 
a cup, and the palm of his hand. 
Then she looked at him curiously. 

“ You will see stranger sights than 
you have seen, though they were 
strange enough. You have had a 
lady at your feet, and you havea 
devil at your elbow, and there are 
three beautiful women who have 
reason to fear you, and three fierce 
men who have reason to hate you; 
but you will love when you marry, 
and you will die in your bed.” 

“Thank you,” said Stephen, dreami- 
ly, giving her a sovereign. “Good 
evening.” 

He went on. The girls with their 
sixpences pri forward eagerly to 
learn the future. F 

“No,” said the gipsy hag. “I 
have been forced to tell him truth. 
I will tell you no more lies to night.” 

Stephen reached his rooms about 


midnight, and went straight to bed, 
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ordering Auguste not to call him 
the next morning, whatever hap- 
pened. He wanted one of those long 
nights of rest and inspiration which 
strengthened him for the world. And 
he got what he wanted—delicious 
a yet a pageant of dreams. 
e dreamt that Isola Chester and 
the wild-eyed gipsy were one—one 
age vainly prophesying his 
uture. He dreamt that he was Ra- 
hael Branscombe, and that Claudia, 
iis sister, confessed that she loved 
Stephen Langton, and that he killed 
her kneeling at his feet. He dreamt 
that he (still Raphael) wandered on 
a beautiful seashore with a woman 
more beautiful than he had ever 
seen, and that they stepped into a 
white-sailed bark, and that a tempest 
caught them amid the summer calm, 
and that they were drowned together. 
Yes, they lay at the very bottom of 
the ocean, on a bed of soft sands and 
tiny shells, and she was folded in his 
arms, and the great fish sailing by 
glared at them with glassy eyeballs. 
He dreamt (still as Raphael) that the 
beautiful unknown changed in his 
embrace to sweet Anne Page, and they 
were both alive again, and suddenly 
an old man, centuries old, stabbed 
her as she lay in his arms, and the 
hot blood from her white breast 
flooded him with a hideous red. 
Thus he dreamt, vividly, and when 
he awoke, he found by his watch 
that he had slept twelve hours. He 
awoke refreshed in mind as well as 
body. 

“Why,” he said to himself, “should 
I persecute poor little Anne, or aid 
Raphael in his diabolical schemes ? 
I won’t do it. Anne has suffered 
sufficiently : to throw her into Brans- 
combe’s hands would be shameful. 
But is there any saving her? She 
seems madly in love with him. I 
fear that nothing I can say will be of 
any use. 

“T had a dream of making Claudia 
love me. Is it possible, I wonder ? 
She can’t care about Willesden. 
Why shouldn’t I win her? She is 
wonderfully beautiful. J/ she loved, 
by heaven it would be a fiery passion 
indeed. She is seven years older 
than I am, I omens ; but what are 
seven years 4 should rather like 
to be her master, just because she 
has always seemed so much beyond 
me ; and I would be her master if I 
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married. Egad, the Panther should 
be tamed.” 

Somewhat after this foolish fashion 
Stephen soliloquized. He would 
leave Morfill unpunished for Anne’s 
sake. He would try to save Anne 
from Raphael. He would go and 
tell Claudia that he loved her. He 
would even, he thought, venture on 
giving some good advice to Isola 

hester. 

Howto begin? He began the very 
next day, when the hour for morn- 
ing calls arrived. He ordered his 
horse, and rode to the Mesopotamian 
terrace. Mrs. Morfill was at home 
and alone. 

“Anne,” he said, after the usual 
commonplaces of converse, “ you look 
upon me as an old friend, I hope ?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, nervously, 
aware that such a commencement 
preluded some of that excellent ad- 
vice that old friends think they have 
a right to inflict upon us. 

“Don’t you think it was a great 
pity you came to Greenwich with Mr. 

ranscombe ¢ What would your 
husband say if he knew it ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, 
=: 

“Well, my dear Anne,” proceeded 
Stephen, “you know I have a right 
to look upon you as my sister. You 
are only seventeen now, and I have 
known you ever since you were six. 
You are quite a child.” 

“Quite a child!” she exclaimed, 
resentfully. “Yes, everybody tells me 
that. Claudia put me in short frocks 
and beat me, and Humphrey makes 
me do exactly what he tells me, and 
that impudent Miss Chester called 
me Baby. Nobody thinks me a 
woman except Raphael, and he loves 
me.” 

“Loves you, you silly girl!” inter- 
rupted Stephen, “ don’t you think it. 
He’s only playing with you to revenge 
himself on Morfill for marrying you. 
Would he have made you dine at 
Greenwich if he loved you ?” 

“Tdon’t know, ’shesobbed. “Every- 
body’s inst me. I know I love 

i *d lie down and let him tread 
upon me if he liked. Id kill myself 
if he told me to.” 

At that very moment the Seraph 
entered. 

“ Ah Langton,” he said, as geen! 
“ you've turned traitor, eh? I hear 
some of your talk. You want to 
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seve this child whom you used to 
love. Well, I think you are right, 


perhaps. And yet I don’t know. 
He sat down and seemed to re- 
flect. Anne remained silent. Stephen 


said— 

“T told Mrs. Morfill you did not 
love her, and only cared to revenge 
yourself on her husband. Is not that 
true ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the Seraph, 
“suppose it granted, for argument’s 
sake. Suppose I leave this poor child 
to that surly husband of hers. This 
would be right, of course—virtuous— 
Christian ; and you imagine Mr. and 
Mrs. Morfill living long and pro- 
sperous years, with children around 
them ; Morfill, M.P. and Attorney- 
General, and Sir Humphrey — or 
even Chancellor and Baron Kingsleat; 
little Anne a comely and contented 
matron. You think this would hap- 
pen? Ono,no. This little girl here 
would break her heart, would pine 
away, would die in a year or two; 
that miserable Morfill would have her 
money, and would be’rather glad to 
get rid of her. Is not this true, 
Anne ?” 

“Yes,” she said, her brown eyes 
glistening through their tears. 

“ Come here,” he said. She came. 

The Seraph smoothed from her fair 
brow the abundant chestnut hair, 
and gazed into the tearful brown 
eyes, and said, ““Kiss me, pet.” She 
kissed him as lovingly as Acme her 
Septimillus. 

‘You see, my dear Langton, that 
this child loves me. Now, it is a 

eat misfortune that anyone should 

ove me, who am heartless and a 
breaker of hearts ; but Iam unable 
to see that I should do her any good 
by acting ene and never see- 
ing her again, and leaving her to be 
slowly murdered by the vaurien who 
sses her. Sagoo is a great 
institution, though such a marri 
as Morfill’s is nothing to boast of ; 
but love is omnipotent, and will 
sometimes supersede even marriage. 
This little girl is mine—by a stronger 
claim than Morfill has. Whether I 
shall take her away from him I have 
not yet decided, but I will not kill her 
by refusing to see her again,” 

“Tt is a strange business,” said 
Stephen. “You should not have 
made her love you, Branscombe.” 

“T should not, that’s true, Still; 
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mine was not the first or the greatest 
crime. Love will haveits way. But 
Morfill should not have pretended to 
love her, for the sake of her money. 
For that scoundrelism he deserves 
the worst that can happen to him.” 

“Well,” said Stephen, “TI can say 
no more, I have loved Anne since 
she was a tiny child of three, and it 
is a bitter grief to me to see her 
married toa villain, and loving you 
so madly. I would save her from 
sorrow if I could, but how can I? 
I have a terror of what may happen 
to her. I fancy her a deserted, starv- 
ing, wretched wanderer, dying God 
knows where.” 

“We won’t let her do any of those 
horrid things,” said the Seraph, pat- 
ting her soft cheek. “If I run away 
with,her, and Morfill shoots me, you'll 
take care of her, I know; but the 
barrel is not made that is to carry my 
death.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Stephen. 
is useless to talk more.” 

“O, if you’re going, so am I,” said 
the Seraph. “It’s getting late, and 


“ It 
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I don’t care to meet that fellow Mor- 
fill. Good-bye, Baby, I'll drop in 
upon you again soon.” 

“Soon,” she said, in a low entreat- 
ing voice, “soon, very soon!” 

“Poor little Anne!” said the Se- 
raph, as he and Stephen parted in 
the street ; “I wish she did not love 
me ; but it is too late. Shall you 
dine at the Chandos to-day ?” 

“T think I shall.” 

“Well, let us meet at eight. I 
want to talk to you. I wish that 
fellow Morfill would break his neck, 
but lawyers never do such things.” 

“No, confound them !” said Stephen. 

“Tf we were in Italy now, a few 
gold coins would buy a stealthy 
stiletto. I don’t approve of such 
things in general; but really Morfill’s 
baseness makes me feel like a Borgia.” 

They parted. AsStephenrodeaway, 
the tread of his horse’s hoofs, the 
roar of the streets, every sound that 
he heard, seemed to syllable them- 
selves into 


“7T'oo late! Too late!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PICCADILLY PAPYRUS. 


AccIDENT brought a couple of com- 
panions to Raphael and Stephen that 
evening at the Chandos. Hereat 
they rather rejoiced. They were glad 
of something which altered the tenor 
of their thoughts. The Seraph, we 
know, had quite enough on his hands ; 
while Stephen was so intensely trou- 
bled by the circumstances in which he 
found himself, that anything was 
welcome which might tend to dissi- 
pate his cares. 

The two newcomers were literary. 
One was a short bull-headed Scotch- 
man, with an air of unconquerable 
conceit ; his name was Hamish Fon- 
tenoy. The other was an English- 
man; a giant, who ough to have 
been exhibited; the destinies had 
called him Malachi Wiggins. Queer 
names both, and they belonged to 
very queer people. Raphael, aware 
that Stephen liked to know some; 
thing of London literature, kindly 
suggested that they should all dine 
together. The two literary gentle- 
men announced the necessity of their 
leaving early, as they had to attend 


a meeting of the staff of a new 
paper. 

“So we are to have a new paper, 
are we ?” said the Seraph, after din- 
ner. “ What is it to be like ?” 

“Tt is to be the evening paper of 
the intellectual classes,” said Hamish. 
“Tt will be very superior to any- 
thing at present existing.” 

“Well,” said the Seraph, “ I like 
my Globe. What do you mean to 
call it 7” 

“The Piccadilly Papyrus,” said 
Fontenoy, making the y short, let 
us hope in kindness to a society which 
he assumed to be uneducated. 

“Queer name,” said Stephen. “ You 
publish in Piccadilly, of course ?” 

“ No,” said Wiggins the huge ; “ we 
have taken a place in Beaufort Build- 
ings.” 

“Then,” quoth the Seraph, “ you 
give Piccadilly news—price of pdtés 
- angen and eet = eee of ~ 

uke’s great toe when it’s podagral— 
as Fontenoy would say—time of high 
water at the Burlington.” 

“Not at all,” answered the mon- 
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strous Malachi; “we are going to 
chronicle and criticise the affairs of 
the universe.” 

“That’s a sonorous sentence, pre- 
cisely suitable to a man six feet six 
inches high,” said the Seraph. “I 
hope you have plenty of money to 
start the concern.” 

“ Egad, you’re right,’ said Fon- 
tenoy ; “ that’s the great thing. 
Well we’ve caught a publisher ; won't 
name him here, waiters about ; says 
he’ll sink thirty thousand.” 

“*'You’re in luck,” remarked Ra- 
phael. “You ought to make a good 
thing of it.” 

“ Mean to,” said Hamish, who 
always drank about three glasses of 
wine to another man’s one. “ Mean 
to, by Jove. No cads upon it. No 
fellow to write who didn’t come in 
with the Conqueror. That’s your 

ame.” 

“T say, Wiggins,” asked the Se- 
raph, “did you come in with the 
Conqueror ?” 

“ Don’t remember it,” replied 
Malachi the majestic. 

“Ts your paper to be Whig or 
Tory ?” inquired Stephen. 

“QO, Liberal,” said Wiggins, “ ex- 
quisitely Liberal. Intellectual Liberal- 
ism. Too advanced to be Tory, 
too refined to be Radical. But, 
we must be off, really. Sorry to 
leave such pleasant society. Come 
along, Fontenoy. Good evening, 
gentlemen.” : 

Away they went, this singular pair 
of journalists. Raphael and Stephen 
adjourned to the smoking-room. After 
a lapse of silence, Stephen said— 

“Do you know much of those two 
men? They did not strike me as 
first-class specimens of literature.” 

“T know them well,” said the 
Seraph. “They are not first-class 
by a great deal—but they are of a 
class which esteems itself first. Shall 
I describe them ?”’ 

“ Do, if it’s not too great a bore. 
I am justin the humour to listen.” 

“Well, Hamish Fontenoy is a 
Scotchman. He is a cleverish little 
fellow, with enormous self-conceit, 
and an inexhaustible thirst for 
re He has written for a lot of 
second-rate papers, but has never 
done anything very brilliant. I rather 
think he was a powder-monkey on 
board a man-of-war at one time, 
and then he probably became a 
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printer's devil, or reading boy, or 
something of the sort. Much to his 
credit, he has educated himself ; he’s 
a fair Latin scholar, barring false 
quantities, and knows a little Greek ; 
but the worst of it is that he is al- 
ways airing his little classical know- 
ledge, both in conversation and in his 
articles. Finding he couldn’t get on 
very well in London, he took an 
editorship in Edinburgh ; but he was 
not sufficiently refined for the society 
of that city, and he got utterly beaten 
in argument by the local journalists, 
and so he was glad to make his 
escape. The quiet Edinburgh folk 
did not much care for a man who was 
usually drunk at their dinner-tables 
by the time the fish was removed.” 

“You are describing a strange 
being,” said Stephen. “You must 
exaggerate a little, surely.” 

“Nota bit ; [simply tell you what 
I know. Why, a few years back, poor 
Fontenoy came forward as candi- 
date for a country borough, where he 
had not the remotest chance. He 
was living at Canonbury at the 
time, and dated his letters from that 
neighbourhood, hoping the rustic 
voters would confound it with Gun- 
nersbury. He told me that himself. 
It’s just his silly style.” 

“And is he of good birth, as he 
pretends ?” 

“Nothing to speak of. He may 

trhaps trace to his great grand- 
ather. He is only a kind of trans- 
figured snob. Still, but for his infinite 
self-conceit, he might make some 
mark in the world. He can write 
an epigram.” 

“That's a greatthing,” said Stephen. 
“T wish I could. And how about the 
big man ? He’s an awkward animal.” 

‘I prefer Fontenoy. Wiggins has 
devoted his life hitherto to a class of 
business which I don’t admire. By the 
way, I should tell you that both these 
fellows were Tories up to a recent 
date ; Fontenoy being a particularly 
rabid and illogical specimen. Now, 
it seems, they are going in for 
Radicalism. Wiggins canvassed East- 
ford on the Tory interest about 
eighteen years ago ; I met him there, 
in my boyhood ; he was beaten, by a 
very superior man, a real Liberal, not 
a mere pretender, who is now dead. 
There are about three hundred 
electors, I think, and Wiggins had 
the influence of the chief proprietor, 
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an Israelite, but the other man beat 
him. I suppose he began to think 
that Toryism didn’t pay. At any 
rate, for the last few years he has 
been a paid letter-writer for the 
Morning Chronicle, a haunter of 
lobbies, a retailer of small political 
scandals, a writer of ingenious indi- 
rect puffs for fashionable tailors, and 
still more fashionable ladies of the 
demi monde. But he got into a 
row the other day, stuck to an un- 
truthful statement, or something of 
the sort; and the Chronicle people 
were obliged to cut him. So he and 
Fontenoy were both out of work 
at once; and you can guess they 
rather rejoiced to encounter a pub- 
lisher who thought them geniuses 
and had thirty thousand pounds to 
spare.” 

“By Jove, yes,” said Stephen. 
But he won't lose his money, I sup- 


, 


“Won't he? Unless he has some 
kind relations to shut him up ina 
lunatic asylum, I fancy it’s on the 

s. I’m sorry for him. Heisa 
gentleman, by nature if not by educa- 
tion; Wiggins and Fontenoy are 
born cads. Certainly, I can ima- 
gine much more satisfactory uses 
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to be made of thirty thousand pounds 
than starting an evening paper with 
it.” 


i 

“T should think so. I can’t un- 
derstand such an absurd sacrifice of 
money.” 

“Well, you see,” said the Seraph, 
“if the thing succeeds, which I 
don’t think it can, it may be a 
grand property. But the expenses 
willswamp it, I fear. Malachi the 
mighty, and Hamish, whose blood is 
the real old tap, will be paid salaries 
according to their own estimate of 
their abilities. Wiggins will prate 
of petticoats and allude to ankles. 
Fontenoy will quote Cicero, and talk 
of Sallust as a pamphleteer, and prove 
that men of genius are always of fine 
old families—at the rate of about a 
guinea a line—as long as the man 
with the thirty thousand will stand 
it. Iam sorry for him.” 

“Yes, he deserves a better fate,” 
said Stephen ; “ or, at least, I suppose 
he does. I haven’t very much sym- 
pathy with a man who could be ass 
enough to risk thirty thousand in 
starting a newspaper.” 

“Especially with Wiggins and 
Fontenoy to help him,” said the 
Seraph. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PANTHER woo’D. 


CLauDIA BRANSCOMBE was at this 

riod somewhat perplexed. That 
appy inventor of names who first 
called her the Panther touched in 
certain points the very essence of her 
character. She was beautiful and 
wild and strong. Was she loving also? 
The feline tribe are not, so far as we 
can judge. Mr. Henry Taylor, who 
is too often rather a prose-poet, has, 
at least, one passage of poetic humour 
in “St. Clement’s Eve.” There are 
two young ladies, Flos and Iolande, 
the one a charming saint, the other 
acharming coquette. Iolande gives 
Flos alecture, in the form of a dream ; 
pretty little naughty Flos retaliates : 


“ Yes, Iolande, 
You're ever dreaming dreams, and 
when they’re bad 
They're always about me, I, too, can 


Who sleeps with me is blithe and de- 
bonair, 

Else should he not be partner of my 
bed. 

I dreamt I was a cat, and much 
caressed, 

And fed with dainty viands; there was 
cream, 

And fish, and flesh, and porridge, but 
no mice; 

And I was fat and sleek, but in my 
heart 

There rose a long and melancholy mew 

Which meant J must have mice. And 
therewithal 

I found myself transported to the hall 

Of an old castle, with the rapturous 
sound 

Of gnawing of old wainscot in my ears ; 

With that I couched and sprang, and 
sprang and couched, 

My soul rejoicing.” 


for everybody 
ly given here, 


dream, The little girl’s longing 
But otherwise than you. The god of knows what) is poeti 
dreams though some of the phraseology is 
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stupid enough for Tupper; but, un- 
happily Mr. Taylor is not a poet, and 
nothing is more painful than to see 
a man straining himself to appear 
something which he is not and can- 
not be. 

Well, Flos wanted mice. The Pan- 
ther was not unlike her. But the 
Panther, who had been studying her 
own character intelligently enough for 
about a dozen years, was not yet cer- 
tain of herself. She knew that she 
was not wholly feline, but that was 
almost all she knew. She had been 
av feline, nothing else, in her 

ittle affair with Stephen. What 

might have occurred if she had got 
him well under those soft velvet paws 
of hers, she had not considered. 
Even cats catch Tartars now and 
then : a very fine Tom of mine, who 
pounced on a tame peregrine falcon, 
under the impression that he would 
be easy eating, was a case in point. 
The hawk lost a few feathers, but 

or old Tom never mewed again. 

owever, Stephen had slipped from 
under her velvet paws, leaving her 
with nothing save a vehement desire 
to scratch him. And now he seemed 
likely to give her a chance. He spent 
long mornings in her drawing-room. 
He rode with her, met her at parties, 
brought her bouquets and opera 
boxes. He showed her a timid tran- 
quil style of attention, which was 
subtly flattering. He devoted himself 
to her, evidently. 

But then, there was Sir Arthur 
Willesden. In reference to him, 
Claudia had committed one of those 
strange blunders from which no 
women are free. She pined, as I have 
said, for subjugation. She wanted a 
strong hand to tame and subdue her. 
No such had come ; and her restless 
fancy made a fit hero of Sir Arthur. 
He was big, burly, weighty, magnifi- 
cent in apparel, jewellery, odours. 
He had that absolute self-confidence 
often found in men whose extreme 
dullness prevents their forming an 
accurate estimate of themselves. 
You couldn’t flatter Sir Arthur Wil- 
lesden. He verily believed himself 
unusually handsome, unusually clever. 
The Panther fascinated him ; but 
that she was too good for him,a 
creature above him, a being whose 
brilliant, vivacious, opalescent nature 
he could not appreciate, was'a notion 
that he would have laughed to scorn. 


What could be too good for Sir 
Arthur Willesden ? 

It would be untrue to say that 
Claudia took him at his own estimate. 
Not at all. There were, indeed, times 
of unusual clear-sightedness, when 
he seemed to her ridiculous—when 
she saw him almost what he was, an 
empty vulgar “swell.” Butso strong 
was her craving to be mastered, that 
she could not or would not shake off 
the notién that Sir Arthur was her 

redestined master. That Stephen 

angton could fill that position was 
to hersimply ridiculous. She thought 
of him as a mere boy—a boy whom 
she had petted—a fit sweetheart for 
little Anne. 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, 
there came upon her with vivid re- 
membrance, that scene in the Idle- 
chester garden, when Stephen had 
seemed to exercise kingly sway over 
her—when, lying carelessly on the 
turf, with closed eyes, he had ap- 
peared to compel her lips to his by 
some mysterious magnetism. She 
could see herself blush from head to 
foot sometimes, when, standing at 
night before her mirror, brushing out 
her long black tresses, the thought of 
that incident suddenly occurred to 
her. Stephen had mastered her then. 

in, shethought of himin another 
m Guided by evil counsel she 
had offered herself to him. Had she 
been a Circassian in some Eastern 
slave-market, offering herself for sale 
to Vizier or Sultan, she could not 
more thoroughly have accepted humi- 
liation. That humiliation he had 
deepened ey by refusal. The 
Sultan had looked at the ivory 
shoulders and rosy-flushed bosom, at 
the bright eyes, and lissom limbs, and 
had said, “No; she won’t do.” 
When Claudia thought keenly of this, 
she felt disposed to marry Stephen 
Langton, that she might torture him 
to the utmost—that she might have 
a comfortable matrimonial right to 
torture him. 

It was obvious to her that Stephen 
was ready to make her an offer at any 
moment. This was not obvious about 
Sir Arthur. She could not quite un- 
derstand this change in Stephen's 
conduct. She had not, as we have, 
followed him in his interviews with 
Anne Page and Isola Chester. She 
would probably have been extremely 
indignant if she had known how 
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much pity mingled with and even 
rompted his present feelings towards 
er. His poetic temperament gave 
him insight into character ; he saw 
that she deserved pity, and pitied 
her accordingly. But when you take 
to pitying a woman of surpassing 
beauty, the result of such pity is pre- 
dicable. We know what happened 
to Bacchus when he found Ariadne 
deserted in Naxos— 
* Florens volitabat Iacchus, 
Cum thiaso Satyrorum et Nysigenis 
Silenis, 
Te querens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus 
amore.” 

Hang it! I can’t get over that vile 
habit of quoting the classics, which 
incenses my kind critics. 

So constant a visitor at Clarges- 
street was Sir Arthur Willesden that 
Stephen seldom got a minute’s téte-d- 
téte with Claudia. Raphael, who 
lounged into the room occasionally, 
was an amused spectator of the come- 
dietta. There was the Panther almost 
ready to accept Sir Arthur, who didn’t 
propose, and in a perpetual state of 
~ nage nung of a proposal from Ste- 
phen, whom she could not bring her- 
self to accept. There was the Baro- 
net, playing a game which often 
brought the lightning into Raphael’s 
eyes—making love to Claudia, yet 
with an ever-present prudential care 
not to commit himself. And there 
was Stephen, not quite in love with 
Claudia, yet getting daily more near to 
the boiling point, and assuredly eager 
to offer himself to her. It was very 
amusing to the Seraph. 

At last he determined to act the 
part of a Deus ex machina. He 
wanted Stephen to try his luck, and 
have it over. So, one morning, when 
the four were as usual assembled, he 


- Willesden, you are a good judge 


of horseflesh, I know. I wish you'd 
come down to Tattersall’s, and give 
me your opinion of ahunter I thought 
of buying.” 

They went. Stephen andthe Pan- 
ther were left alone. Of course they 
talked for some time in a constrained 
fashion of matters utterly uninterest- 
ing to both of them. But this could 
not last. The moment had come for 
which Stephen waslonging. He saw 
a strange light in the mysterious 
depths of Claudia’s black eyes. The 
memory of old days came upon hin ; 
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the terror of two wasted lives urged 
him on; he rose from the seat in 
which he had been idly plucking a 
geranium to pieces, and said abruptly, 

“Claudia, I love you.” 

Though the Panther must have ex- 
potas this, its suddenness rendered 
ier breathless. She looked at him 
with a strange, vague, uncertain gaze, 
as if to assure herself of his identity. 
She also rose from her seat, and stood 
facing him—a wondrous creature, 
whose beauty seemed almost terrible, 
whose possession, a thing to be 
dreaded, save by a man to whom fear 
was unknown. 

“I love you, Claudia,” repeated 
Stephen, vehemently. “Say you love 
me. 

And he approached her, putting 
out his hands to embrace her ; but 
she waved him back, as Cassandra 
might have waved back the god 
whom she deluded ; and she stood 
with bright eyes, full of fire, with one 
arm outstretched, as if for a moment 
inspired. 

“Stephen,” she said, “I hate you.” 

“No, Claudia, no,” he went on, 
with eager rapidity, “you don’t 
hate me. I won't believe it. You 
say it to punish me for my foolish- 
ness. O Claudia, my love, my dar- 
ling, you know you loved me once— 
you told me so—you threw yourself 
into my arms, and told me so.” 

She laughed a scornful laugh. 

**You believed that,” she said. 
“Foolish boy! It was a lie.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Stephen 
Langton, starting back as if he had 
received a terrible blow. My God! 
are all women false? No, Claudia 
—say you are deceiving me—say 
you loved me then, at least—let me 
think I had your love just one 
moment !” 

“ Stephen Langton, you are foolish,” 
said Claudia. “You took a mere 
comedy for reality. You fancied you 
had humiliated me. How could I 
care for a mere boy, like you? I tried 
an experiment on you—a cruel expe- 
riment, perhaps—because I knew 
what a trivial flirt Anne Page was, 
and I wished to discover if you really 
loved her. I was glad to find you 
did. I should have had a higher 
opinion of you now, if you had not 
tried to persuade yourself that you 
were in love with me. I regret to de- 
stroy your poetic visions, but really I 
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never cared for you. I always 
thought you a child.” 

The Panther’s change of mood was 
perfect. The calm and contemptuous 
way in which she enunciated these 
sentences was harder for Stephen to 
bear than their actual meaning. 

“Tt is all over,” he said. ‘ Good- 
bye, Claudia.” He caught her hand 
and kissed it, and left the room. 

“ There,’”’said the Panther, “ that’s 
done, and I’m rather sorry for it. 
I’ve thrown away a true heart. But 
he is a child. He could never be my 
master.” 

She had said these words aloud. 
Hardly had she uttered them when 
the door opened, and Stephen re-en- 
tered. A change had come over him. 
He was impelled by a strong resolu- 
tion. He walked quickly across to 
this wild creature who had rejected 
him, and caught her hands in his, 
and said with swift passionate em- 

hasis— 

“ Claudia, you are false. You love 
me. You loved me that day. 
You are mine, and by Heaven, I will 
have you.” 

He caught her in his arms. 

* Claudia,” he said, “the truth ! 
Tell me the truth. Do you love me ?” 

She had slipped from his embrace 
to the floor, where she knelt, one 
white arm on the sofa, the other 
resting on his knee. Her face drooped 
downwards, veiled by her profuse 
black tresses, but he forced her to look 
at him, though she shrank from 
the strong light in his eyes, though 
a ruddy blush covered her face ; and 
he repeated his question— 

“Tell me, do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low strange 


voice. 
“ And did you love me then ?” 
“ Yes.” 


He arose from his seat, but she 
still knelt by the sofa. 

“T think I know the truth, now, 
but it is too late.” 

And with no further word, he went 
away. And Claudia knelt where he 
left her, stunned, stupified, thunder- 
struck, while in her ears there seemed 
for ever to resound the fatal words— 

“ Too late! too late !”” 

And when she aroused herself, and 
sought her room, the Panther thought 
to herself that after all she had been 
wrong in her estimate of Stephen. 
He had power in him, this boy ; he 


had conquered her ; he had made her 
say she loved him, though she was 
by no means certain it was true. But 
he was her master ; she would gladly 
be his slave and do his bidding ;1 and 
she had lost him! Why was this ? 
What had first brought him back to 
subjugate her, and had then taken 
him away, rejecting her? Was he 
destined for ever to humiliate her ? 

Stephen would have found it hard 
to answer these very questions. A 
fierce resolve had brought him back, 
determined to tame her ; a shudder- 
ing re-action had carried him away 
again, he knew not why. She was 
as beautiful as ever ; she loved him ; 
she knelt at his feet ; he knew he 
had conquered her, yet in the hour 
of his conquest he flung her from him. 
Why ? He was an enigma to himself. 
He ordered his horse, and rode out 
of London on the western road, 
through “ Brentford town, a town of 
mud,” through the towns, almost as 
muddy, of Hounslow and Colnbrook 
—he rode without pause. His horse 
was a good one, of Raphael’s selec- 
tion; but the pace at which he 
pushed himaloug the hard road sorely 
tried him. By-and-by, after about 
two hours’ hard riding, he crossed the 
Thames, and passed through a long 
narrow-streeted little town,and found 
himself on a fine wide expanse of 
open heath, dotted with trees. As 
he crossed this heath, there came 
upon him the unpleasant knowledge 
that his horse was dead lame. He 
= upat a small wayside public- 

ouse—the Coach-and-Horses, or 
Horse-and-Groom, or something simi- 
lar--and dismounted. The landlord 
came out—a “horsey” landlord, by 
good luck. 

“Leave him to me, sir,” said the 
man. ‘“ You've rode him a sight too 
far and too fast. I'll doctor him, 
though. We've got a very snug 
stable.” 

Stephen, in his present mood, was 
glad to be relieved from all anxiety 
about his horse. Hesat on a wooden 
bench outside the house. 

“ Landlord,” he said, “ some ale.” 

A mighty draught he drank. The 
ale of Berkshire had not at that time 
become utterly undrinkable. Burton- 
on-Trent has annihilated almost all 
~~, aii 

pon my life,” said Stephen, after 
his thirst was quenched, mt am un- 
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commonly hungry. Can you give me 
something to eat, landlord ?” 
a and eggs, sir,” he sug- 


“Bacon and e is a very fair 
dish, but I should like something 
besides. Are those fellows intended 
to be eaten?” he asked, pointing to 
some very fine ducks that were splash- 
ing in a pond close by. 

Stephen contrived todine. Having 
finished, he strolled out to see the 
neighbourhood. He had not thought 
of inquiring where he was; he had 
ridden simply to get rid of his strange 
excitement; he did not know how 
far he was from London. But as he 
stood in the road looking towards 
London, and saw on the right the 
little inn, and on the left, behind an 
orchard, a square stone edifice with 
an inscription over its gateway, it 
suddenly occurred to him that he was 
on the very spot where Isola Chester, 
a tramp’s brat, had been bought by 
Raphael Branscombe_the inexplica- 
ble, ten years before. Surely this 
was the place. Yes, that building 
on the left was a girls’ school. A 
labourer came by at this moment. 

“Is this Maidenhead Thicket ?” 
asked Stephen. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, touching his 

t. 


“Why am I brought here without 
any design of my own?” said Stephen 
to himself. “There is something 
strange about it. I have always 
been the victim of coincidences. 
must unravel this mystery.” 

He returned to the inn. 

“Landlord,” he said, “how long 
before my horse will be fit to ride ?” 

“Not less than a couple of days, 
sir. He’s very lame.” 

“Then he must stay here, and I'll 
send my groom for him. How can I 
get to London ?” 

“Very easy, sir. We've fifteen 
coaches up every day, and as many 
down. There's one due in about a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Ah, I'm in no such hurry as that. 
I'm rather tired I —_ you can 
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lighted a cigar and loitered away 
over the Thicket. His brain was in 
a whirl with this day’s work. /e 
had tamed the Panther! Ay, for 
this he had longed. She had ex- 
cited within him the lust of con- 
quest. He felt as Theseus felt when 
Hippolyta was his captive and slave. 

But—what next ? 

And why was he here? Stephen 
firmly believed that the circumstances 
of his life were modified by certain 
special interferences. I am not say- 
ing that his belief was correct ; 
merely say that it was of moment, 
for it never ceased to influence his 
conduct. Finding himself at the 
very point where Isola Chester had 
been saved from the roads for Heaven 
knows what fate, he felt an absolute 
assurance that he was there for some 
reason. 

He loitered along the grassy ways 
of the Thicket in the silver moon- 
light. When he returned to the little 
inn he found a stage-coach just stop- 
ping in front, a tall man in a heavy 
cloak descending, while the guard 
zroped in the hind boot for luggage. 
The bright lamps of the coach made 
saths of light through the mist which 

an to gather. 

Stephen stood at the inn door, and 
watched. The tall man came rapidly 
across the plot of grass which sepa- 
rated the inn from the highroad, 
carrying a travelling-bag in one hand, 
a box of no great size in the other. 
The coach was already whirling away 
across the Thicket towards London. 

“Landlord,” said the stranger, in a 
voice of command, “supper. I sleep 
here to-night.” 

“You can have supper at once, 
sir, but I don’t know about sleeping. 
This gentleman,” indicating Stephen, 
“ has just taken a bed.” 

“Well, I must sleep here, some- 
how. Supper first, at any rate.” 

A private sitting-room in this little 
place was impossible. Stephen and 
the stranger sat opposite each other 
by the fire. The Thicket is a good 
deal changed since Elizabeth's days, 
when the Vicar of Hurley was paid 
an additional salary for the peril of 
crossing it to preach at Maidenhead, 
but Stephen thought the newcomer 
would have seemed a doubtful cus- 
tomer on that lonely heath. He was 
very brown and bearded, with sunken 
sinister eyes, that glared from under 
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heavy eyebrows like torches in 
caverns, and a great scar across his 
forehead, that reddened when he 
spoke, and mighty gnarled hands, 
with massive gold rings, in which 
uncouth stones were set. 

Stephen dreamed that he had seen 
this man—elsewhere—in some pre- 
existent state perhaps. He felt ab- 
solutely certain that there was a 
mysterious connexion between them— 
that they were brought together in 
this inn for some strange purpose. 
He smoked, and sipped his ale, and 
waited. 

The stranger supped with a fine 
appetite ; such appetites men _ got 
outside mail-coaches in the old days. 
A couple of ducks had been dressed 
for Stephen, who had eaten about 
half of one; but this hungry man 

lished off every scrap that was 
eft, and then devoured a hissing dish 
of eggs and bacon. When it was 
over, this meal, he filled a huge pipe 
with black negrohead tobacco, and 
said to the landlord, 

“ Just bring me that box, will you ?” 

It was not a large box—about 
eighteen inches square ; made of oak, 
and well secured with brass. The 
landlord could scarcely lift it to the 
table. He made an exclamation of 
surprise as he placed it before its 
owner. 

“Yes, it’s heavy,” he said. “Now 
look here, landlord, I’ve had enough 
of your beer, and I’m going to drink 
some stuff of my own—medicine, you 
know, that my doctor eae for 
a complaint I’ve got. But you may 
charge me for every glass of hot 
water I use, just as well as if I put 
spirit in it.” 

Therewith he produced from the 
chest a good-sized bottle of rum, and 
a lemon of noble size. 

“Try some of this, sir,” he said to 
Stephen. “It’s real old Jamaica.” 

It was—glorious stuff; and the 
lemon when cut diffused a fine fra- 
grance through the room. 

“Landlord,” he said, “help your- 
self to a glass, and mind you put it in 
the bill” 

After this he sat for about half an 
hour, drinking this superb rum, and 
smoking his enormously strong negro- 
head, apparently well pleased with his 
position, Stephen the while quietly 
siding bit At length he said— 

2 how about a bed ?” 


“We've only one room, your 
honour. It’s double-bedded, to be 
sure, but perhaps neither you nor the 
other gentleman would like that ?” 

“O,” said Stephen, “I really do 
not care. At a country inn one ex- 
pects to rough it. I have no objec- 
tion to your occupying one of the 
beds, sir, if you have none.” 

“ Good,” said he. “I’m obliged to 
you sir. I shan’t disturb you. I’ve 
a good conscience, and can sleep 
soundly. But [’'m not going to bed 
yet, so keep up the supply of hot 
water, landlord.” 

All this time there had been other 
guests in the little parlour, coachmen 
and grooms and gamekeepers of the 
neighbouring gentry. y eleven 
these were all gone and the landlord’s 
wife and daughter went off to bed. 

“Now,” said the stranger, ‘‘ wecan 
have a quiet gossip. Here, landlord, 
try some more rum. It won’t hurt 
an old hand like you. How long 
have you kept this little inn?” 

“ About fifteen years, sir,” said the 
host, who had very willingly responded 
to the stranger’s invitation. 

“You must see some queer things 
on the roadside sometimes. Can't 
you spin us a yarn ?” 

“T’m no hand at that kind of thing. 
sir, else I have seen some odd sights. 
Once two gentlemen came by two 
different coaches, one up and the 
other down, and went out on the 
Thicket and fought a duel. And 
another time a young lady and gentle- 
man were running away to get mar- 
ried, and the lady’s father overtook 
them just here, and she had to go 
back again. And another time a 
sage gipsy woman or tramp died just 

y the horse-trough, und a gentleman 
riding by bought a little girl she had 
with her, and sent her to school close 
here.” 

Somehow, Stephen was prescient 
of the landlord’s telling Isola’s story 
—prescient also of its producing some 
strange effect on the stranger. At 
this point the flames in those ca- 
vernous eyes gave a leap. And he 
said, but coolly enough— 

“That was a curious fancy. How 


long ago was that ?” 
' oo ut ten years,” said the land- 


0 
* And is the child at school now ?” 
“No, sir. She ran away about 
two years ago with a young farmer 
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that lived here, and we’ve never heard 
of her since.” 

The stranger had his tumbler in 
his right hand. Asuddencontraction 
of the fingers smashed it to fragments. 
The landlord sprang up to remove 
them. 

“ Wait,” hesaid. “I aminterested 
in that girl. What has become of the 
young farmer who took her away ?” 

“He came back without her. But 
he got such a bad character about 
here that he went off altogether. I 
think he went to sea.” 

“ And nothing is known of the girl 
by the schoolmistress ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“Who was the gentleman who 
bought her and sent her to school?” 


STEPHEN did not speak. He sat 
and watched the wild old man, 
scarred and bearded. He felt as if 
he had possessed prevision of this 
strange occurrence. Destiny had 
brought him to this wayside inn— 
brought him face to face with the 
man who hungered to know what he 
could tell. A curious coincidence, 
the ordinary moralizer would say. 
Stephen Langton thought otherwise. 
For him life was fullof what we call 
curious coincidences. When he found 
himself, by mere accident, a dweller 
at this little hostelry on Maidenhead 
Thicket, at whose door the mother of 
Isola had died, he felt conscious of 
an impending event. 

We do not sufficiently allow for 
the wide differences in human tem- 
perament. Some men hear the 
music of the spheres ; others, deaf to 
that sublime harmony, are delighted 
with what they get at the Alhambra. 
Some men see visions and dream 
dreams ; others go through the world 
unconscious of everything that does 
not appeal to their. senses. Some 
men can love, can hate, can feel ; 
others are mere automata, for aught 
that can be pee And I am 
not sure that Mr. Browning has seen 
the whole truth in that wondrous 
poem of his “Mr. Sludgethe Medium.” 
Are there not men with what may be 
called the preternatural tempera- 
ment? Just as the poet’s tempera- 
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“Nobody knows. He called him- 
self Johnson, but it wasn’t his name. 
But we heard that he took her away 
from Pringle—that’s the farmer she 
ran off with—and horsewhipped him 
well. He deserved it, the scamp!” 

“By Heaven,” said the stranger, 
striking his fist heavily on the table, 
“T’m glad he is away from here. I 
should kill him. Landlord, are you 
quite sure nobody about here knows 
where the girl is ?” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ My God !” exclaimed the stranger, 
oe almost a sob. ‘“ What shall I 

0 9? 

All this time Stephen Langton had 
not spoken. 










ment vibrates to delicate influences 
utterly unfelt by an average shop- 
keeper, may not a certain nature 
feel dimly conscious of the presence 
or the passage of a spiritual visitant ? 

And as to events. “ Adventures 
are to the adventurous,” says Mr. 
Disraeli. This is a half-truth. Many 
a man pines for adventure, seeks for it 
over wide realms and desolate seas, 
yet never meets it. Another shall 
be unable to walk down the common- 
place street in which he dwells 
without an adventure. Ay, and he 
knows that it is coming ; he feels it 
afar off, as you feel the advent of the 
mist that as yet has not climbed past 
the horizon ; he rises from his bed 
in the morning, and says to himself, 
“Something will happen to-day.” 
Nor is that prophetic instinct ever 
wrong. 

Well, when a chymist can tell us 
why the rose is red, or why mag- 
nesium gives a brilliant light, or why 
a drop of hydrocyanic acid extin- 
guishes life, or why iodine cures 
goitre and takes sun-pictures, or why 
chloroform for a time annihilates the 
senses, then, perliaps, the philoso- 
pher may discover some reason for 
the differences which exist in human 
temperaments. But, for the man to 
whom there is something laughably 
absurd in the idea of a coexistent 
invisible world—a world which os- 
culates this material world at rare 
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points and under rare circumstances 
—for that man to maintain that 
what to him is incomprehensible is, 
therefore, impossible, is silly beyond 
measure. As well may the unmathe- 
matical man deride the notion that 


-y*(Qa—z)=23 


is suggestive of ivy. 

Let the event evolve, thought 
Stephen, as he gazed sometimes at 
his companion, sometimes at the cal- 
cined caverns of the fire. Let us see 
who he is, this stranger whom I have 
been impelled to come thirty miles to 
meet. We shall not part without 
sume weighty converse. Let time 
reveal. 

“ Landlord,” said the stranger after 
a while, “you can go to bed. This 
gentleman and I will stay by the fire 
an hour longer. If I burn down the 
house, I’ll pay for it.” 

“It’s contrary to my rules, sir,” 
said the innkeeper. 

“Pshaw ! who told you to make 
rules for ws? I obey no rules. Be 
off. Here’s a trifle for breaking your 
rules.” 

He flung upon the table a huge 
gold coin, bigger than a crown-piece, 
the product of some far foreign mint. 
The amazed landlord took it and went 
away without a word. 

“T don’t know why I met you 
here, sir,” said the stranger to Ste- 
phen, after a long pause. “ When I 
was a boy I read a singular poem 
about an old sailor and an albatross. 
The old fellow went about the world, 
half crazed, telling his story ; and he 
always knew at the first glimpse the 
man who was bound to listen to him. 
Now I feel something like that. You 
will listen to me, that I know: and 
you will have something to tell me, I 
believe. Let’s have a night of it.” 

The night was pretty well worn 
already. Stephen, however, cared 
little. To him it mattered not whe- 
ther he slept at noon-day or the noon 
of night. He expressed his willing- 
ness to pass the hours in any way 
that suited his comrade. 

“You see those letters,” said the 
stranger, pointing to a brazen M. B. 
on the cover of his oaken chest. 
“ Here they are again,” and he bared 
one of his massive arms, and showed 
them distinctly tattooed upon the 
skin, with a fierce-looking quadruped 
under them. “ Those are my initials. 

VOL, LXXI.—NO. CCCCXXII. 
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Mark of the Beast, some of my com- 
plimentary friends call them. Well, 
sir, there they are, at any rate, and 
here am I; and my name’s Marma- 
duke Branscombe. Did you ever 
hear of the Branscombes ?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen. He did not 
feel surprised at this fresh coinci- 
dence. He seemed to have fore- 
known it. 

“ Ay, the Branscombes, of Brans- 
combe. A wild lot—three brothers 
of us—Ralph and Walter and Mar- 
maduke. 1 wasthe youngest. They 
sent me to school—to Winchester 
I never learnt anything, never could, 
was always in trouble. One day the 
head-master tells me it was no good 
flogging me—it wasn’t—he couldn’t 
hurt me; so next time I did any 
mischief he'd expel me. Thinks I to 
myself, I’ll expel you, old gentleman; 
so I just walked off to Southampton, 
and got a berth aboard ship. And 
I’ve been knocking about the world 
ever since, and never set eyes on any 
of my relations. They all think I’m 
dead long ago. 

“T don’t know where I haven’t 
been, or what I haven’t done. I’ve 
been a pirate, and a smuggler, and a 
poacher, and a highwayman. I’ve 
dug for diamonds in the Ural moun- 
tains, and wandered fortune-telling 
with the gipsies. My mates call me 
Wolf Branscombe, and I think the 
name suits. I’m altogether a nice 
fellow to sleep with in a double- 
bedded room in a lonely inn on 
Maidenhead Thicket.” 

Stephen laughed. 

“ Ah, you're made of the right 
stuff, and don’t mean to be fright- 
ened. You needn't. I never did 
anything shabby. If a fellow had 
what I wanted, I didn’t get behind 
him and a him: no, I gave 
him fair notice I meant to have his 
watch, or his money, or whatever it 
might be, and that he’d better be 
ready to fight for it. And I onl 
want one thing of you—that is, to tell 
me what you know of the little girl 
that was brofight here ten years 


“Ts she related to you?” asked 
Stephen. 

“She is my daughter. The fel- 
low who sold her—he was her 
uncle—confessed to me what he had 
done, when I had my knee on his 
chest, and my fingers at his lying 
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throat. And I let him go—but pro- 
mised if I found she had come to 
harm, I would hunt him down and 
killhim. And so I will, by God !” 

The old Wolf emphasized his re- 
solve with a blow of his fist on the 
table. He looked grim and fierce, 
and the scar on his brow was red as 
blood. Stephen began to think that 
he was rather in a fix. He did not 
know how far it would be safe to 
tell this man where to find Isola. 
Poor girl! she had come to harm ; 
might not her father choose to kill 
some one besides the scoundrel whom 
he threatened ? 

“T can wait,” said Marmaduke 
Branscombe. “TI can wait for what 
you have to tell, whether it is much 
or little. Don’t hurry yourself.” 

“ You have never since seen either 
of your brothers or their children ?” 
said Stephen, tentatively. 

“No, but I have heard all about 
them. I know that Ralph has spent 
all his money, and Walter’sa parson. 
Poor old Ralph ! how he used to lick 
me when I was a youngster. And 
now he’s hardup. But I’ve got money 
enough for both of us: there’s more 


in this box than ’ll pay his debts 
twice over.” 

“ Do you know anything about his 
son, Raphael ?” 


“T only know he’s said to be 


devilish clever. You know him, I 
can see ; what do you say about him?” 

“Upon my word, I can’t tell you,” 
said Stephen ; “ sometimes I think 
he’s a very good fellow ; sometimes 
there seems something fiendish about 
him. He has always been very kind 
to me.” 

“The Branscombes are true to their 
friends, and know how to hate their 
enemies. But you have something 
to tell me; you have heard of my 
little girl. ok here; you are a 
gentleman, and don’t want a bribe, 
but I'll give any man ‘his who can 
tell me where she is.” 

He took from his box a superb 
Oriental sapphire, as big as a duck’s 
egg, which an emperor or a bill-dis- 
countermight vainly long to buy. 

“Tt cost me that little cut across 
the forehead,” said the Wolf. “You 
may have it, if you like to tell me all 
you know about my little girl. It 
will buy any place in this county, ex- 
cept Windsor Castle.” 

“Thank you,” replied Stephen ; 
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“but you rightly said just now that 
I did not need a bribe. I will tell 
you what I can. The person who 
bought your daughter and placed her 
at school was her cousin, Raphael.” 

_ “My God !” exclaimed the other, 
in amaze. 

‘* She seems to have inherited your 
tendencies, for she ran away trom 
school with a young farmer.” 

“Did he marry her?” interrupted 
Marmaduke Branscombe,  impe- 
tuously. 

“No.” 

“Where ishe ? By heaven, let me 
meet him!” 

“T don’t know what has become of 
him. Raphael followed them, and 
horsewhipped him, and took her away. 
She is living in London now.” 

‘““How does she live? What is 
she doing?” 

“T can’t tell you, indeed.” 

“You know her! . You have 
spoken to her ?” 

“O yes, often.” 

“What is she like? Do you know 
—it is strange ; isn’t it !—I have never 
seen her. Never. I left England just 
before she was born, and though I've 
been twice back since, I could never 
hear anything about her, until the 
other day I met my rascally brother- 
in-law. By heaven, I frightened him ! 
I squeezed the truth out of his lying 
throat ; I’d have squeezed the life out 
if he hadn't told me all he knew.” 

The old Wolf paused for some time, 
and meditatively puffed his negro- 
head. 

““T don’t even know her name,” he 
said, at last, as if to himself. “And 
she will hardly be able to believe I 
am her father. If I thought she was 
happy I would go away without her 
knowing anything about it.” 

He sat in reflective mood, with 
corrugated brows, looking into the 
fire. 

“No,” he said, after a while ; “I 
must see her ; I must get her to tell 
me everything. I must find out for 
myself whether she is happy. And I 
will give her money enough to tempt 
a prince to marry her. Is she pretty?” 

_ Very beautiful,” answered Ste- 
en. 

The old man looked at him 
curiously. 

“Very beautiful, eh ?” he said, half 
in soliloquy. ‘ Very beautiful—very 
young—very poor. Who shall blame 
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her if she is very wicked? Not I— 
not her father. But there may be 
others to blame—others to punish.” 

“ Well,” he resumed, I shall go to 
bed. I must sleep upon all this. Will 
you take me to her, to-morrow ?” 

“Had you not better see your 
nephew first ?” asked Stephen. 

“Perhaps I had. Wecan see him 
to-morrow, I suppose ?” 

“No doubt of it. I will go with 
you to London, and take you straight 
to his house.” 

“That's right. And now, if you are 
not afraid of a wild old wolf like me, 
let us find out our double-bedded 
room.” 

Marmaduke Branscombe, oak chest 
in hand, slowly and heavily ascended 
the creaking stairs of the little inn. 
He kicked off his boots, and threw 
himself on one of the beds without 
any farther undressing. 

“Good night,” he said ; “ don’t be 
afraid to sleep.” 

“ Not at all,” said Stephen, with a 
laugh. But he could not sleep. It 
was about four o’clock when they 
came up stairs. Stephen heard the 
rickety old clock on the stairs strike 
five and six. His companion lay 
still enough, only moving once or 
twice to fill his pipe, which Stephen 
could see in the darkness like an 
hyena’s eye in a cavern. Soon after 
six he suddenly sprang up, pulled on 
his boots, and went out. Stephen 
rose and watched him from the win- 
dow stride rapidly away over Maiden- 
head Thicket, smoking as he strode. 

And then, at last, Stephen Lang- 
ton slept—no very healthful sleep, 
for potent rum and late hours are 
baneful tendencies. It was almost 
noon when he awoke—awoke uncer- 
tain where he was, what had really 
occurred, how much of what he re- 
membered was actual fact, and how 
much mere phantasm. As he looked 
around the quaint, old-fashioned 
room, with its slanting roof and odd 
bulwarks, he perceived that his com- 
panion of the previous night was even 
now lying supine upon his bed, puffing 
away at his negrohead. When he 
saw Stephen moving, he rose and 
stretched himself, exclaiming 

“Ha, young man, so your sleep is 
over at last? You youngsters can’t 
stand the racket—your nerves are 
weak. I went away half-a-dozen 
niles some hours ago, and had a dip 
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in the Thames, and was lucky enough 
to get some fish for breakfast. So 
now, if you like to get up I'll go and 
cook the fish—these country bump- 
kins don’t understand it.” 

When Stephen descended he found 
the Wolf had been even better than 
hisword. Not only had he dressed the 
fish, but he had also devilled another 
of those ill-fated ducks. A very 
grizzled old Wolf he looked by day- 
light—he had been knocked about 
evidently ; his fierce face and massive 
hands bore many traces of hot work. 
Yet there was now discernible that 
curious faint family likeness which 
strangers see better than friends. 
Stephen could find in his countenance 
something that reminded him of both 
Raphael and Claudia. 

“You are looking at my old cuts, 
Mr. Langton,” he said. “Ive been 
pretty nearly cut to pieces, more 
than once. I’d a bayonet slap through 
my chest, and a ball through all my 
left ribs, and a dozen other little things 
that would have killed most men. 
Perhaps I’m born to be hanged.” 

He looked by no means an unlikely 
subject for that operation. But he 
was in high glee this morning, doubt- 
less with the thought of finding his 
daughter, and he made a prodigious 
breakfast, while poor Stephen could 
scarcely touch anything. 

“What have they called my little 
girl?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Tsola,” said Stephen. 

“ An outlandish name, Isola Brans- 
combe! I wonder whether she'll like 
tosee me. I wonder whether she'll 
wish I had been drowned or shot. 
I’ma rough old fellow, Mr. Langton, 
but [ve been longing for years to see 
that little lass. If she’s afraid of me 
—if she won’t believe I’m her father, 
I'll blow my brains out.” 

“She can’t well help believing it,” 
said Stephen. “ And as to bein 
afraid, I don't much think she woul 
be afraid of anything.” 

“Glad to hear it, sir—shows she’s 
a Branscombe. Look here, Mr. Lang- 
ton, you're doing me a great service ; 
you must take a trifling token of re- 
membrance.” 

He opened his wonderful chest and 
a a diamond ring, that flashed 

ike a star. 


“ Wear that for my sake,” he said. 
“ Tt’s only a trifle.” 
Stephen tried hard to refuse, but 
ll 
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the old man was obstinate. At about 
three o'clock they caught an up- 
stage, which landed them in Picca- 
dilly at six. According to promise, 
Stephen led the Wolf at once to 
Clarges-street. 

But neither Raphael nor Claudia 
was at home. 

“He may be at the club,” said 
Stephen. “Shall we go and see? We 
can leave your things at my rooms, 
and if you like I can give you a bed 
there.” 

“That will do,” he said. 


we find Raphael, you can just tell 
him at once I’m his uncle Marma- 
duke. It won’t frighten him, I dare 


Bay. 

They made their way, first to Jer- 
myn-street, then to the Chandos. 
The waiters of that club are in the 
habit of seeing some very queer 
people, and did not flinch from Mar- 
one eid vast bulk and portentous 
ugliness. Stephen, on inquiry, found 
that the Seraph had ordered dinner 
for two, and was at present waiting 
for it in the smoking-room. Thither 
they went, and found Raphael en- 
joying his weed in company with 
Humphrey Morfill. What had led 
that hard-working young gentleman 
to leave his home in Mesopotamia 
for a dissipated evening with the 
Seraph ? And why did the Seraph 
trouble himself with him ? 

“Ah!” said Raphael, as they en- 
tered, I thought I had lost you, 
Langton. Has anything happened ?” 

“One or two things,’ answered 
Stephen, drily. Allow me to intro- 
duce a very pleasant acquaintance I 
have made—Mr. Marmaduke Brans- 
combe, Mr. Raphael Branscombe.” 

“ Egad, how queer !” said the Se- 
raph. “It’s not a hoax, I see; in 
fact, Uncle Marmaduke, you're de- 
vilish like my father. But everybody 
thought you were dead years ago.” 

“T thought so myself more than 
once.” 

“Queer, certainly. And, may I ask, 
do you bring back a wife and family 
with you? I suppose not, as you 
seem to have been knocking about 
the world all your life.” 

“We'll talk of that presently,” he 
answered, in a tone significant enough 
to Stephen. 

“ Precisely,” said the Seraph. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse my abrupt inquiry. e may as 
well all dine together.’ 
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“Tam afraid I shall be rather in 
the way, now,” remarked Morfill. 

“Not a bit of it. You see, Lang- 
ton,” said the Seraph, “Mrs. Morfill 
and Claudia have got some engage- 
ment together—a purely feminine 
affair—I don’t understand it ; so 
Morfill and I decided to dine to- 
gether. As for you, you'll see your- 
self advertised for in all the papers 
to-morrow morning. Your Seiten 
disappearance was most mysterious. 
Even Claudia couldn’t account for 


“Couldn’t she? Well, I’m fiercely 

hungry, now ; I have eaten no break- 
fast.” 
“No,” said the Wolf, with a grunt 
of laughter. “ We drank a little rum 
together, last night, and the young 
gentleman seemed qualmish this 
morning.” 

“He’s not a Branscombe,” ob- 
served the Seraph. 

They dined. Very soon after din- 
ner, Humphrey Morfill, whose con- 
versational powers seemed to have 
been destroyed by his unflagging 
attention to business, and who, pro- 
bably, was not very much at his ease 
in Stephen’s company, left them, on 
the plea of having important papers 
to lookover. The trio then went off to 
the smoking-room. Marmaduke had 
said nothing about family affairs 
during dinner. He had talked freely, 
narrating a few of his adventures, 
one or two of which would have 
added a flavour to * Munchausen.” 
Over his pipe, he showed a disposi- 
tion to change the subject. 

- Ralph is abroad, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said the Seraph ; “ he can’t 
face the bailiffs, just now.” 

“We'll change all that,” growled 
the Wolf; “J’ll pay his debts.” 

“You 4” 

“ Ay, why not? I’m his brother : 
he won't be too proud to accept my 
help, I hope !” 

“Certainly not,’ answered the 
Seraph. “ But I did not suppose you 
had been fortunate.” 

“Tt depends on what you call for- 
tunate. If to have got enough to 
buy back every inch of land that 
noe to be Ralph’s is fortunate, then 
I have been. If to be kept from 
sleep every night by the ghosts of 
men I have killed is fortunate, then 
I have been. But, pshaw! this is 
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nonsense. What’s that ring worth, 
if you know a good stone when you 
see it ?” 

He pointed to the diamond he 
had given Stephen, who handed it 
to the Seraph. Raphael examined it 
critically. . 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not a jewel- 
ler; but I can tell that’s worth 
money. Five hundred pounds, per- 
haps.” 

“T don’t know,” said his uncle. 
“T only know I’ve got a hatful of 
better stones than that. And what 
is Walter doing? Preaching, I sup- 
pose. I hope he won’t want to 
preach to me.” 

“ Not very likely,” said Raphael. 
My uncle Walter is an excellent 
hand at minding his own business.” 

“And that’s an excellent thing. 
Well, are the girls married? You 
see, though I haven’t come to look 
after you, I have found out some- 
thing about you. I know that Ralph 
and Walter had each a daughter.” 

“ Neither of them is married. My 
sister, Claudia, is living with me.” 

“Well, it is time they were mar- 
ried, if they’re ever going to. And 
now,” continued the old man, after a 
long pull at his pipe, “ you asked me 
witeer I had any family. I have 
one child, a daughter, a very prett 
girl, I am told, for I never saw her.’ 

“ Never saw her!” 

“No. England got too hot for me 
just before she was born. And I lost 
sight of her for years, and have only 
just got a trace of her from your 
friend, Mr. Langton.” 

“This is all very strange,” said the 
Seraph. “ How in the world could 
Langton help you ?” 

“Because he knew the girl—be- 
cause he knew the man who saved 
her and protected her when her 
mother died on the Bath-road, at the 
corner of Maidenhead Thicket.” 

“Why, you can’t mean Isola!” ex- 
claimed the Seraph. 

“Yes,” said Stephen Langton, for 
Marmaduke did not reply, “Isola 
Chester is his daughter.” 

“The devil !” exclaimed Raphael. 

“When can I see her?” said the 
old Wolf, after a time. 

“To-night !” said the Seraph, 
romptly. “See her as soon as you 
fike. { had better just break it to her 
beforehand ; it will take her so much 
by surprise,” 
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“You are right. I have not 
thanked you, Raphael, for taking 
care of this child, though you could 
not know she was a Tenesiontls 
But I'll show my gratitude to your 
father as well as to you. Mr. Lang- 
ton has told me what happened to 
her ; I know you were not to blame ; 
and as for the scoundrel who took 
her from school, it will be well for 
him if I never meet him. Now, let 


8 gO. 

They had not far to walk to Isola’s 
residence. The evening was chilly ; 
and she, curled in a vast easy chair 
in front of the fire, was warming her 
feet, and sleepily reading a novel. 
The flickering flame seemed endlessly 
to change the colours of her strange 
hair, and still stranger eyes. What a 
spectre she was ! 

“Ho! Seraph,” she cried, “I’m 
glad to see you. Haven’t you run 
away with Baby Morfill yet ?” 

“Be serious, Isola,” he replied ; 
“T have something very important to 
say to you.” 

She stretched her feet lazily at the 
fire, and gave him a saucy nod, as 
much as to say, “Go on.” 

“T suppose it has sometimes oc- 
curred to you that you had a father. 

“O yes. But he’s dead, I know. 
Drowned at sea, they told me.” 

“They told you a falsehood. He is 
alive still. 
claim you.” 

“He shan’t have me,” she said 
defiantly. He must not have me, 
Raphael. Of course, he’s a brute, or 
he would not have deserted my 
a You must hide me from 

im.” 

“Wait,” he said, “ your father is a 
rough sort of a man, but I should not 
call him a brute. And you know 
he has a right to you. I could not 
consent to hide you from him. And 
there’s one more thing that is sure to 
please you, Isola; he seems to be 
immensely rich.” 

“Ha, ha!” she exclaimed, glee- 
fully, “that’s charming. But tell me, 
how did he find me ?” 

“That's very curious,” said the 
Seraph; “he found you through 
Stephen Langton.” 

“ Dear old Stephen !” 

“ But there’s something more curi- 
ous still, Isola. You have never heard, 
of course, that an uncle of mine, my 
father’s younger brother, ran away 


e has come back to 
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to sea before I was born, and has 
never been heard of since. Well, 
this is the very man. You andl 
are cousins.” 

“O how delightful!” she said, 
eeneng fom her chair and pirouet- 
ting. “ Dear me, to think that ’ma 
Miss Branscombe! Quite a heavy 
swell, Raphael. But I am pleased 
about that, that’s the truth.” 

“T should have been better pleased 
if but never mind, Isola. 
Your father is waiting with Stephen 
at - corner. Shall I fetch him 
in ” 

“O yes. You and Stephen will 
come too, won’t you?” 

“No ; we should be in the way.” 

“ But I am frightened,” she urged. 
“Perhaps he’ll be cruel tome. Are 
you quite sure he 7s my father ?” 

“Yes, you silly child. So don’t 
be afraid ; he’ll be as kind to you as 
possible. He’s longing to see you, 
and has been trying to find you for 
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years. Good-bye; I am going to 
fetch him.” 

The Seraph left her, and rejoined 
his uncle. 

“Is she ready?” asked Marma- 
duke, in a voice hoarse with eager- 
ness. 

“Quite. Don’t let us keep you. 
Good night.” 

Raphael and Stephen walked 
slowly away. The old Wolf pushed 
open the hall-door, which stood ajar, 
and entered Isola’s room. She had 
risen, and pushed back her chair, 
and stood in front of the fire looking, 
in her quaint costume, and fanciful 
jewellery, with those changeful lights 
in her hair and eyes, more like a prin- 
cess of Fairy land than an ordinary 
young lady. And when Marmaduke 
3ranscombe came looming through 
the doorway, gaunt, grizzled, impa- 
tient, she demurely dropped a grace- 
ful courtesey, and said— 

“ Good evening, papa !” 


MOLIERE’S PREDECESSORS. 


CORNEILLE AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


BeroreE entering on the subject-mat- 
ter mentioned in our title we must 
briefly allude to the immediate ante- 
cedents of the French drama. The 
“ Confréres of the Passion” exhibited 
mysteries and moralities from about 
A.D. 1400 to the middle of the next 
century, when the institution became 
so hampered in a slough of immorality 
that the actors were obliged by 
overnment to take to acting pieces 
rom profane history and decent 
farces. The Hotel Bourgogne became 
the new play-house and its inmates 
did as well as they could, much dis- 
gusted at not being still allowed to 
present all the celestial and infernal 
powers, heaven and paradise in their 
splendour, hell with the occasional 
a of a fiery dragon to the front 
of the stage as if to spring into the 
pit, and gobble up a few of the 
‘miserable sinners” found there. 
Some time later Gros-Guillaume and 
his two friends established in an old 
fives-court an entertainment consist- 
ing of the most outrageous buf- 


foonery. 
In 1588 the then patented com- 


pany sold their privileges to a body 
of actors who may be called the 


original members of the Theatre 
Frangais. Not being able to receive 
all that presented themselves to be 
entertained, some of them opened a 
new house in the Marais, and for half 
a century Parisian citizens had only 
these two theatres for relaxation 
of their wearied minds, if we except 
the temporary existence of Gros- 
Guillaume’s booth. Heavy tragedy, 
loudly declaimed, divided public 
favour with most indecent farce, 
Hardy, one of the prolific authors of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, supplying a 
piece in five or six days, and getting 
through about 800 in his unedify- 
ing life. The houses were never 
thin. The play-goer paid his 24d. 
for a pit-seat, or a halfpenny more to 
the boxes, and was amused to his 
heart’s content from two o’clock till 
half-past four, neither actors nor 
audience experiencing exhaustion at 
the conclusion of the performance. 
Rotrou supplied tragedies of a more 
regular form in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ; but French 
tragedy was brought to perfection by 
Peter Corneille who began his dramatic 
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career in 1625. Cardinal Richelieu, 
under whose fostering care the French 
academy started into being, having 
read the “ Cid’’ in MS., expressed, it is 
said, a desire to be considered its 
author. Peter was not pliable, and 
thus incurred the great man’s per- 
sonal displeasure, but that did not 
interfere with his settling an income 
on him in his mature age, and hold- 
ing him always in high esteem. 

We may here add some remarks 
from the pen of his friend and ad- 
mirer, Benserade, on the appearance 
and the characteristics of this eminent 
and estimable writer :— 


“Corneille was a man of large size, 
homely and unaffected in manner, negligent 
in dress, and inattentive to his personal 
appearance. His countenance was agree- 
able, nose large, mouth well formed, eyes 
full of animation, features well defined, and 
his likeness easy to be transferred to bust 
or medal. He was familiar with polite 
literature, history, and politics, but he 
chiefly regarded them in their relations to 
the theatre. For other studies he had 
neither leisure, nor curiosity, nor even much 
esteem. He spoke little, not even on the 
subject with which he was best acquainted, 
He could not do justice to it, and in order 
to get an idea of the man’s abilities you 
should read his works. He was constitu- 
tionally melancholy. His manner was 
somewhat brusque, but in reality he was 
good-humoured, and not easily irritated. 
He was a good father, good husband, kind 
relative, and of a tender and friendly dis- 
position. He possessed a high and inde- 
pendent character. There was no cringing, 
no subserviency about him. He was thus 
well fitted to paint the old Roman virtues, 
but not to make a fortune. He did not 
love the court, and his appearance was 
scarcely known in that quarter. His 
incapacity for business was only equalled 
by his aversion to it. The prospect of 
having to mix himself with worldly con- 
cerns filled him with disgust and fright. 
He liked money well enough, but was not 
clever in amassing it. He was not at all 
so puffed up with self-esteem as to be in- 
different to praise.” 


This distinguished dramatist and 
excellent man having enjoyed for 
many years high rank in that 
academy whose members had once 
been unwillingly obliged to sit in 
judgment on one of his master- 
pieces, died, full of years and honours, 
in 1684, 

During the epoch of which we are 
treating—say 1630-1650—theatrical 
taste had much improved, chiefly 
by the influence of the great Cor- 
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neille. But some of the cireum- 
stances of the change were not to the 
satisfaction of theactors and actresses. 
Mademoiselle Beaupré, one of the 
earliest female performers, thus gave 
vent to her feelings. 


“He (Corneille) has done us much 
wrong. Before his time we purchased 
pieces for three crowns, and we made large 
profit. Now they are dear and we gain 
little. The first indeed were wretched, 
and the last excellent, but bah! the 
public were accustomed to the bad ones, 
and the talent of the actors carried them 
through.” 

“ Corneille by his dramatic compositions 
modified the taste, and irrevocably fixed 
the rules of art. They might still separate 
more or less from the beautiful, or advance 
less or more in the direction of the master ; 
but after the lapse of some years, any de- 
partures were not to be attempted without 
the risk of frightful falls. So we find many 
of the contemporaries of Corneille make 
vigorous attempts to tread in his footsteps. 
Noone indeed attained his high station, but 
some few collected stray palms where he 
had gathered such a harvest.”—(“ L’ Ancient 
Théatre Francais,” par Du Casse.) 


Tristan called “ L’Hermite,” Llave- 
ret, and Calprentde were three con- 
temporaries of Corneille, and all 
possessed of less or more theatrical 
ability. Tristan was wretchedly 
poor. Boileau said he had neither 
a shirt in summer, nor a cloak in 
winter, yet he was an academician. 
Claveret being determined to preserve 
unity of place in his “ Proserpine” 
made a triple scene, the uapet part 
presenting heaven, the middle Sicily, 
and the bane hell. Calprenéde is 
better remembered by his romances of 
“Sylvandre ” and “ Cleopatre” than 
by his plays. Alas, how changed are 
our sympathies and tastes! Queen 
or duchess might now endure to hear 
Charles Dickens read an hour or 
two, but Anne of Austria not only 
endured the reading of “ Sylvandre” 
from beginning to end from the 
mouth of its author, but even con- 
ferred a pension on him for it. 

Benserade who is still sometimes 
spoken of, was another contemporary. 
lo wee the son of a Norman attor- 


ney of Gisors, and was born in 1602. 
He found his vocation for the Church 
thwarted by the charms of Belle Rose, 
an actress of the day. So “throwing 


his frock on the nettles” as every 
French Denis O'Shaughnessy does, he 
came to Paris, composed ballets, was 
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well received by king, queen, and 
cardinal (Mazarin), and lived in 
abundance. On his retirement to his 
“little place” of Gentilly, he set 
over his gate the escutcheon of a 
count (for he was a vain man), and 
there died at the age of eighty years. 

Among other authors of the day 
whom we have not space to particu- 
larise, was La Serre, a gentleman of 
the establishment of that worthless 
man Gaston d’Orleans. He could 
never be brought to comprehend, 
much less observe, dramatic rules, 
but that did not prevent him from 
writing much, and writing fast, and 
making money by his hasty produc- 
tions. He was so well aware of his 
defects that on one occasion having 
listened attentively to a wretched 
discourse, he ran to the orator, and 
embracing him heartily he cried out, 
‘Ah my dear friend, what obligations 
have you brought me under! For 
twenty-five years have I been writing 
balderdash, but you have rolled off 
more in an hour than I was able to get 
rid of during my whole life.’ When he 
was reproached for the little trouble 
which he gave himself about the 
finish of his works, ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I 
can’t help being in a hurry, when 
money is to be gained, and I draw 
more profit from my rubbish than 
the best living dramatists from their 
highly finished works.’ After all 
there must have been merit of some 
kind in this man’s productions. 

Finding rhymed tragedies too 
troublesome, he began to write them 
in prose, and in this way he produced 
in 1642 his tragedy of “Thomas 
Morus, or Faith and Constancy.” 

In the “ Apollo at School,” a nice 
little piece acted in Colleges, La Serre 
was introduced, thus singing his own 
praises :— 


“ All the world knows that my ‘“‘ Thomas 
Morus” acquired a greater reputation than 
all the other dramas of the day put to- 
gether. Monseigneur the Cardinal Richelieu 
never ceased crying every time he saw it 
performed. He gave it public evidences 
of his esteem, and so did the whole court 
along with him. The Palais Royal was too 
small for those whom curiosity drew to see 
this tragedy. The whole audience were 


perspiring in the month of December, and 
fovr door-porters were killed the first time 
it was played. These are what I call marks 
of a good play. 
manifest 
dramas. 


Let Corneille produce such 
roofs of the excellence of his 
f he can prove that five door- 
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porters were killed at the representation of 
any of his plays on a single day, I shall 
yield the point,” 


The Abbé d’Aubignac composed 
the tragedy of “ Zenobia,” strictly 
observing the rules left by Aristotle, 
and Magnon put it in verse, but it 
met no success in either form. 
“ Parbleu,” said the Prince of Conde, 
to whom some one was explaining 
the skilful structure of the unfortu- 
nate piece, “I am thankful to the 
good Abbé for so well observing 
Aristotle’s rules, but I cannot forgive 
the rules for obliging the Abbé to 
compose such a wretched piece.” 

Of all the unsuccessful rivals of 
Corneille there was no one whose lot 
was so dismally bizarre as that of 
Gilbert, who though secretary to the 
Duchesse de Rohan, to Christine 
Queen of Sweden, and composer of 
many comedies and tragedies suc- 
cessful in their day, led a life of 
poverty, and would have died in de- 
stitution only for the generosity of 
Hervard, in whose house he found 
an asylum in his old age. 


RICHELIEU AND HIS DRAMATIC DELUSIONS. 


Gainsborough, so celebrated for his 
landscapes of English scenery, would 
prefer to hear a visiter praise his 
wretched performances on a violin, 
rather than any of the fine achieve- 
ments of his pencil. The great minis- 
ter Richelieu furnished a remarkable 
instance of this kind of self-delusion. 


“This able and illustrious minister who 
did so much for the unity and greatness of 
France, was little flattered by eulogiums 
passed on his administrative talents, his 
great capacity as statesman, or the genius 
with which he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom. But he would not forgive the 
slightest censure passed on those mediocre 
tragedies of which he had suggested the 
subject, or scribbled a few scenes. Riche- 
lieu—the great Richelieu, aspired above all 
things to beagreat poet. He could tolerate 
with indifference the praises of a great 
European rival minister, but he could not 
endure praise conferred on the master-pieces 
of Corneille, Stung by the tragic muse, he 
sought a literary reputation. He surround- 
ed himself with men of wit and understand - 
ing. He paid attention to the theatre. He 
himself composed pieces, which he himself 
found admirable, but which he could get no 
one else to admire. The blunders of the 
great sometimes turn out good for some- 
thing; that of Louis XII1.’s minister re- 
sulted; among other good measures for 
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France and for literature, in the establish- 
ment of the Academy.”* 

The noble tragedian brought out in 
1635, with the aid of five poets, of 
whom Corneille was one, the comedy 
of the “ Tuilleries” in five acts. He 
made Colletet stand godfather to the 
play, placed his five coadjutors in 
stalls of honour, and was so delighted 
with three tolerable lines furnished 
by Colletet, that he placed in his 
hands thirty pistoles, saying that the 
king’s treasury would not sutlice to 
reward him for all the other fine 
verses in the piece. 

The justly grateful poet made this 
return in kind— 

“ Armand, qui pour six vers m’a donné six 
cents livres, 

Que ne puis je A ce prix te vendre tous 

mes livres !"t 


Colletet was but an indifferent poet, 
but another of the number, Desmarets 
was really a man of mind and imagi- 
nation. He did not love the drudgery 
of poetry, and “bestrode not Pegasus” 
unless pressed by his noble patron, 
who suggested the subjects and acted 
as his coadjutor. The four lines 
about to be quoted will be felt to 
possess much beauty, even by those 
not very susceptible to the excellence 
of the best French poetry. The 
violet in “Julia’s Garland” is sup- 
posed to say— 

**Modest en ma couleur, modest en mon 
séjour ; 

Franche d'ambition, je me cache sous 

l’'Herbe, 

Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un 

jour, 

La plus humble des fleurs sera la plus 

suberbe.”} 

Desmarets’ subjects, when volun- 
tarily selected were of a visionary 
character, and it was said of him that 
he was the most visionary of genuises, 
and the greatest genius among the 
visionaries. It was much against his 
will that he laboured at plays to 
order, especially when the Cardinal 
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delighted with the reception of one 
of their common pieces, insisted that 
he should compose at least one every 
year. 

All the objections of the poor man, 
all his pretexts were useless. At last 
he announced that he was engaged on 
the great epic of “Clovis” to which he 
was forced to devote every available 
moment of his time, as he wished it 
to bea monument to the glory of His 
Majesty, Louis XIII. 

Richelieu was not pleased. He 
said he could scarcely expect to 
live long enough to see the “ Clovis” 
finished; that his mind was so 
occupied with high and intricate 
concerns that relaxation was most 
needful ; the poetical drama was his 
delight ; Desmarets, a poet and a 
dramatist after his very heart; he 
was Desmaret’s tried friend, ergo it 
was Desmuret’s duty to make some 
sacrifice to his weal and needful re- 
laxation.§ Q.E.D. Everyone may 
guess the real intent of such a chain 
of reasoning in the mouth of the 

vowerful and generous minister. 

esmarets “executed himself” as 
gracefully as he could, and became 
the fellow-labourer of His Eminence. 

Richelieu, as well as Aristophanes 
and Sam Foote, set counterparts of his 
contemporaries on the stage. In the 
joint production of the“ Visionnaires” 
of which he had sketched the outline 
and the personages, the character 
intended for Madame de Sablé who 
had shown some coldness or disrespect 
to His Eminence could love no lower 
a personage than Alexander the 
Great; Madame de Chavigny was 
intended by the coquette of the piece ; 
Madame de Rambouillet the pas- 
sionate lover of the theatre, and the 
representative of nother great lady 
of the court supposed herself the 
object of adoration of every man who 
had ever seen her. 

But it was for the two tragi-come- 
dies “ Mirama” and“ Europa” that the 





* Histoire Anecdotique du l’Ancien Theatre en France. 


Dentu, untranslated as yet into English, 


Par A. du Casse, Paris: 


t “ Oh Armand, who for six verses, hast given me six hundred livres, 
Why can I not sell you all my books at this rate!” 
t “‘ Modest in my hue, modest in my abode, 
Free from ambition, I hide amid the grass; 
But if upon your brow I could see myself some day, 
The most humble of flowers would be then the most proud.” 
§ Very skilfully and pleasantly did Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer turn to account the Cardi- 
nal’s foible on the subject of his dramatic abilities, in his beautiful drama of “Richelieu,” 
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ill-advised minister incurred the 

reatest outlay of time and money. 

or “ Mirama” he had a large theatre 
expressly built in the Palais-Cardinal 
(since the Palais Royal). Though 
the representation cost him 100,000 
crowns it had such ill success that 
the deeply mortified author quitted 
his box in the most profound dejection 
and hastened to Rueil, leaving a mes- 
sage for Saint Sorlin (Desmarets) to 
follow him. He, not ambitious for a 
private interview in the existing state 
of things, induced a clever friend to 
accompany him. As soon as the Car- 
dinal laid eyes on them he cried out, 
“Eh, eh! the French seem at last to 
have lost all good taste ; the noodles! 
to reject ‘Mirama.’” Desmarets shook 
his head, but his friend took the word, 
“Monseigneur, it is not the fault of 
the work nor the public but of the 
comedians. Surely your Eminence 
must have seen that they had not off 
their parts, and were drunk besides.” 
“T declare, you are right;” was the 
reply ; “their acting was certainly 
wretched.” This new-light restored 
the Cardinal’s spirits at once ; he got 


into the best humour possible, and 


retained the two for supper. The 
moment the friends took leave, they 
flew to the comedians, told them 
what had taken place, and all 
exerted themselves to the utmost 
to pack the house for the second re- 
presentation. This went off to the 
enthusiasm of the forewarned au- 
dience, and the Cardinal was kept in 
ecstasy. He applauded, himself, 
clapped his hands, stamped his feet, 
rose up in his box, advanced his body 
half-way out of it, and waved for si- 
lence in order that he might enjoy 
the fine passages, in fact he showed 
all the naive delight of a child. 

At one of the representations of 
““Mirama’” for which a select audience 
was appointed, his jovial and jest- 
making favourite, the Abbé Bois- 
Robert* entered, the guide and friend 
of two beauties of ey indifferent 
reputation. The Duchesse d’Aguilon, 
Richelieu’s niece,saw the unseemly oc- 
currence and had Bois-Robert exiled. 
The mirth-loving Abbé was one of 
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the early members of the Academy, 
and soon his brothers sitting on their 
academic chairs, concocted a petition 
for his recall. Richelieu was for the 
time inexorable, but falling ill some 
time after, and being visited in one 
of his silent moods by his physician 
Citois, he wrote out this singular pre- 
scription “Recipe Bois-Robert,” and 
it was attended to, for the great man 
sadly missed his Merry Andrew. 

The lot of poor Desmarets was not 
to be envied. After the sore troubles 
of “Mirama” came the still sorer 
troubles of “ Europa.” The piece being 
finished it was sent by Bois-Robert 
to Messieurs the Academicians, with 
directions to criticise it in the most 
frank good faith. This they did most 
conscientiously and most awkwardly, 
for when Bois-Robert brought it to 
His Eminence, there was scarcely a 
verse in it unprovided with a mark 
of censure. 

Stung to the heart with vexation, 
Richelieu tore the MS. in pieces and 
threw it into the fireplace, and 
went to bed with anguish ruling his 
soul. In the night a feeling of ten- 
derness for the child of his brain 
arising in him, he arose, called his 
secretary Chevest, sent him for some 
starch to the washing department of 
the palace, took the pieces out of the 
fireplace in which there had happily 
been no fire, with the assistance of 
Chevest, pasted the pieces together, 
got it recopied with some slight cor- 
rections, sent it to the Academy quasi- 
corrected, and this time it was re- 
turned, applauded to the skies, and 
not even an accent displaced. 

“Europe” was performed at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne where the main 
body of the spectators came to be 
amused or pleasantly excited, and 
where it was not so easy for the 
great man’s favourites to direct the 
taste of the universal assembly. In 
the play were discussed some of the 
great questions that were disturbing 
the cordiality of the European courts, 
treated in language appropriate, but 
to the mass of the people, unintel- 
ligible, or unattractive. So the ap- 
plause was but small, and when an 


* Roman Catholics need not feel much annoyance at the poor Abbé’s little failings. 
He and many others bearing the name Abbé, were not in the habit of discharging clerical 
functions, but lived secular lives, frequently as parasites at the houses of their great 


patrons, 
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actor presented himself at the con- 
clusion to mention it with high praise, 
and announce its repetition for the 
morrow, the audience cried out from 
all parts for the “Cid,” and insisted 
on compliance. This was a circum- 
stance that inflicted much chagrin 
on the great minister-poet. No means 
or no agent was so successful in dis- 
pelling these black vapours of the 
brain as Bois-Robert, who, along 
with his wit and merriment, possessed 
mimetic talent in a high degree. 

The actor Mondory declaimed one 
day before the Cardinal, some pas- 
sages from his famous Aéle in the 
“Marianne” of Tristan. He acquitted 
himself so well that Richelieu whose 
heart was not remarkably soft shed 
some unwilling tears.** This excited 
Bois-Robert so much that he asserted 
he would render the part more effec- 
tively, on any day that might be 
appointed, and in the presence of 

ondory. The day came, and the 
Abbé acquitted himself with such 
feeling and ability that even the rival 
player owned his defeat. The sobri- 

uet Mondory became attached to 
ois-Robert henceforward. 

This gentleman was a better actor 
than author. Partly to gratify his 
own wishes and partly to please his 
patron, he composed a score of scone 
three of which, Apparences T'rom- 
peuses, the L’ Amant Ridicule, and 
Les T'rois Orontes were possessed of 
merit. 

On the morning of the day on which 
his Apparences Trompeuses was to 
be performed, he was on his knees in 
the body of the church of the Minims 
of the Place Royale with a large book 
open before him. A casual visiter 
asked one of the clergy who was 
walking about with him, who was the 
nice-looking divine so intent on his 
devotions. “That is the celebrated 
Abbé Mondory,” said the waggish 
guide. “He is to preach thisafternoon 
at the Hotel de Seana, and he is 
praying for the success of his sermon. 
After the triumphant reception of his 
comedy, when returning on foot, he 
was asked by a friend whom he met, 
what had he done with his coach. 
“Only imagine,” said the other, “that 
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some one made off with it while I was 
at the play.” “At the door of your 
cathedral !” cried out the friend raising 
his hands; “ it’s intolerable.” 

To complete the evangelical virtues 
of Bois-Robert we must acknowledge 
that he was a most determined gam- 
bler. One day he lost 10,000 crowns 
to the Duke of Roquelaure. To pay 
this debt of honour he sold all his 
property realizing 14,000 francs. As 
the rest were not to be found, his 
friend Beautru took these in his 
handtothe Duke. “For the remain- 
der,” said he, “my poor friend shall 
compose an ode in honour of your 
Grace. Then will the world say, ‘If 
the Duke of Roquelaure has given 
16,000 francs for an indifferent ode, 
what would he not have given fora 
good one!’"—“L’? Ancien Théatre 
Frangais,” par A. du Casse. 

A bizarre adventure which had 
happened to the poet Racan, furnished 
Bois-Robert with the subject of Les 
Trois Orontes, acted in 1652. A 
damsel of Gournay often expressed an 
extreme desire to be acquainted with 
this man of talent, and he was so 
flattered that he prepared to pay her 
a visit on a certain afternoon. Two 
friends of his being made acquainted 
with hisintention roguishly resolved to 
spoil any agreeability arising from it. 
One visited the romantic lady in the 
morning, announcing himself as M. 
Racan, and discoursed poetry, senti- 
ment, taste, to her great contentment. 
She was enjoying the recollection of 
this intellectual treat about noon, 
when friend No. 2 presented himself 
as M. Racan. She received him in 
some confusion, and mentioned the 
a visit. “Ah, that must have 

een my accursed double,” said the 
newman. ‘ Whenever I am about to 
make a new and valued acquaintance, 
he spoils the first interview, if he 
suspects my intention.” So well did 
the second impostor improve the 
minutes, and so will did he dilate on 
her favourite topics, that impostor No. 
1 was soon banished from her mind. 
Scarcely had he taken leave when 
Racan in person was announced. 
This was too much for the patience 
even of a précieuse. She whipped off 


* If any of our readers has been obliged to weep by actor or actress declaiming without 
aid of scenic accompaniments, or the presence of the other personages of the particular 
scene, let them accept our respectful compliments, 
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her slipper, slapped him on the face, 
called him injurious names, and put 
him ignominiously to rout, without 
giving him opportunity to say a single 
word in his own defence. 

The Abbé Boyer an unsuccessful 
writer of this epoch deserves mention 
for his courage under reverses. After 
failing as preacher he betook himself 
to the stage, and for fifty years he 
ceased not to present piece after piece, 
not one of which was ever successful. 
He had wit and some talent, but his 
language was pompous, his verses bad, 
and of taste and sound sense he had 
no provision. 

fterthe downfal of his “Clotilde,” 
a man of humour thus added to his 
discomfort. 

“When the acted pieces of Boyer 

Are but thinly attended, 
However chagrined at finding so few 
Thus he adroitly accounts for it;— 
Friday, the rain was the cause 
Sunday, the fine weather.” 


At last the much enduring man had 
a piece acted to which he attached the 
name of a young stranger named 
“Pader d'Affezzan.” For a wonder, it 
was successful; even Racine, his 

rsevering enemy declared for it. 

his was more than poor Boyer’s self- 
complacency couldendure. He cried 
out in the middle of the parterre, 
“The play is Boyer’s in spite of M. 
Racine!” Alas! the piece was hissed 
next day. The reader will good-na- 
turedly give us credit for the omis- 
sion of a page or two here on the folly 
of forcing our proper abilities beyond 
what they will naturally endure. 


COMEDY BEFORE MOLIERE. 


The reader need not here dread an 
introduction to purple-faced Thespis, 
nor Aristophanes, nor the ancient nor 
the middle comedy. We have suffered 
too much personally from these old 
bores to inflict them on our harmless 
readers. We at once introduce the 
earliest French comedians, Bondaroy 
(between 1562 and 1578 his pieces 
were performed) and Jodelle (1552- 
1558). These men composed farces, 
coarse and indecent enough, but 
they were much superior to the 
plotless rhapsodies current before 
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their day. Charles IX. took great 
paw in witnessing Jodelle’s pieces, 
mut seems to have neglected the 
wants of the man himself. On the 
point of death the hurt poet ad- 
dressed a sonnet to the king, in 
which he painted Pericles’ forgetful- 
ness of Anaxander under the same 
circumstance. The illustrious Athe- 
nian hearing of the poet’s resolve to 
die, flew to his bedside to dissuade 
and relievé him, but, —— 
“L’autre tout résolu, lui dit (Ce qu’ a 
toi sire 
Délaissé, demi-mort presque, Je puis 
bien dire) 
* Qui se sert de la lampe, au moins de 
Vhuile y met.’”* 


Jean de la Rivey and Chapuis 
succeeded these worthies. No one 
sitting to hear these two under-men- 
tioned productions of Mr. Chapuis in 
1580, came out of the theatre a bet- 
ter man than he went in:—“L’ Avare 
Cornu,” “Le Monde des Cornus, in 
which the origin of their frontal ex- 
crescences is treated.” 

Rotrou in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century made some 
improvement in comedy, in tragi- 
comedy, and even succeeded in pas- 
toral, of which we must allow M. 
du Casse to describe a specimen. 
No people better deserve a good 
drama than the Parisians, for what 
other people is blessed with their 
patience ¢ 

“The title of the pastoral was Céliméne 
or Amarilis (1633). In general they 
give this name to a kind of rustic opera or 
a ballet, all the personages of which are 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and the music 
of which is simple and sweet. But in the 
time of Rotrou when opera was yet un- 
known in France, a pastoral was a comedy 
of country people, furnished with a plot of 
the most simple character. The present 
affords a specimen. Céliméne seeing her 
lover about to become faithless, disguises 
herself as a shepherd, makes her rival and 
all the other shepherdesses of the piece fall 
in love with her, and all the shepherds 
become jealous, She ends by revealing 
herself, uniting all the shepherds to all the 
shepherdesses, and secures her own incon- 
stant. This simple action occupied five 
acts in verse, and proves what patience our 
ancestors possessed in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. The utmost that 


* The other all determined said to him, ‘‘ What I, abandoned, nearly half dead, may 
well say to you, sire; ‘He who makes use of a lamp should at least supply it with 


oil.’” 
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could be done in our days with it would 
be to mould it into a one act ballet, 
depending for its success on the short 
petticoats of the dancers, the expressive 
pantomime of a Céliméne-Rosita, and a set 
of beautiful scenery.” 


Scuderi, the great Scuderi (1630- 
1642) wrote four comedies, nine tragi- 
comedies, and seven other dramas, 
but they are not worth dwelling on 
especially as his talent was united 
with frequent excursions of an ill- 
regulated talent in every direction. 

f Gillet de Tessonerie had not 
lived before Molitre—rather if Mo- 
litre had not lived after him, we 
should hear more about him at this 
present day. Heessayed the comedy 
of character which Moliére perfected. 
His taste was not good, but his frame- 
works were well constructed. He 
invented plays comic in their nature, 
and in the mode of managing the 
dialogue. His pieces for the most 
part original and amusing are slight 
sketches of the foibles of society, 
seasoned with wit. They are inter- 
spersed with judicious observations 
and traits of manners. No one be- 
fore him had presented such faithful 
pictures of the manners and tastes of 
the French. 

But of all the comic writers who 
preceded Moliére, by far the most 
original was poor Scarron, who pro- 
duced a dozen pieces one more bur- 
lesque than the other between the 
years 1645 and 1660. Born in 1610, 
and obtaining for wife Mademoiselle 
d@ Aubigny (afterwards Mme. de Main- 
tenon), he suffered from the age of 
twenty-six years under a paralysis, 
which deprived him of the use of his 
limbs. In this wretched state he 
never lost his spirits (at least in com- 
pany) fora moment, and wits, states- 
men, philosophers, and men of letters 
generally flocked to his little room 
to enjoy a hearty laugh. His pieces 
more cheand in burlesque and whim 
than in true comedy. He delighted 
in the facetious valet, the gro- 
tesque valet, the intriguing valet, 
and made them act according to 
their nature. ‘“Jodelet, duellist,” 
“ Jodelet, master valet” were his 
creations. Julien Geoffrin who as- 
sumed Jodelet as his stage name, 
was born for Scarron and Scarron for 
him. Like some of our own old 
stage favourites this man would 
have the audience laughing before 
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he entered on the scene. Then 
giving an astonished look at the pit 
as if to find out what was the cause 
of the merriment, off they went again 
into roars of laughter at his comically 
perplexed features. 

His “ Ridiculous Heir,” produced 
in 1649, so delighted the young 
Louis XIV. that he got it performe 
three times in one day,—an evident 
sign that the Grand Monarque had 
then some time on his hands, and a 
pany unclean taste. In 1653 

carron dedicated his burlesque of 
“Don Japhet of Armenia” to young 
Louis in the following epistle :-— 


“TO THE KING. 





“SrrE— 

“ Another man of wit who had to 
dedicate a book to YouR Magsgsty would 
mention in good set terms that you are the 
greatest king in the world, that at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age you un- 
derstand the science of government better 
than a bearded sovereign, that you are the 
best made of men, not to talk of kings 
who are few in number ;—in fine that you 
have borne victorious arms to Mount Li- 
banus, and even beyond it. All this is 
true enough, but I shall not avail myself of 
it. I shall only endeavour to persuade 
Your Majesty that you would do no wrong 
by doing mea little good. If youdo mea 
little good I shall be more gay than I am ; 
If I become more gay than I am I shall 
make more laughable comedies; if I make 
laughable comedies Your Majesty will be 
diverted; if you be diverted your money 
will not be lost. All this concludes with 
such certainty that it appears to me I would 
be persuaded of it if I was as great a king 
as 1 am a poor wretch, but nevertheless, 

* Your Maggsry’s most &c., &c.” 

This play was presented with 
songs and dances before the ambassa- 
dor of the Sublime Porte, Mehemet 
Effendi in 1721, and greatly amused 
him. 

We do not hear of the hours spent 
by the poor paralytic with no one to 
laugh at his burlesque images, or 
perhaps endure his ill-humour but the 
prudent, odious, and accomplished wo- 
man who bore his name. A person of 
such gaiety, and whose gaiety arose 
chiefly from such situations, and 
surprises, and interruptions as would 
not now be endured for a moment in 
decent society, could not but have 
experienced many ill-tempered col- 
lapses of spirits, and then the person 
most to be pitied was his poor wife, 
whom however he deeply esteemed 
and respected. 
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Poor Scarron ! it is hard to deter- 
mine which is greater, the feeling of 
pity or of contempt which his memory 
rouses in a well-constituted mind. 
Born in 1610, and losing his mother in 
his youth, his father bent ona second 
marriage, obliged him to embrace 
the ecclesiastical state. At twenty- 
five years of age he passed into Italy, 
where he led an unedifying life, and 
on hisreturn he continuedit. Assum- 
ing the character of a nude savage at 
Mans during the carnival of 1638 he 
was chased by a crowd into a marsh 
where the intense cold endured for a 
considerable time, completely deprived 
him of the use of his limbs. The 
loss of property soon followed that of 
health, as his father died, and he had 
to go to law with his step-mother to 
recover somepatrimony. He pleaded 
his own cause in a burlesque style, 
but did not succeed. His friend 
Madame de Hautefort obtained him 
an interview of the queen (Anne of 
Austria), from whom he begged the 
privilege of being her “sick man” in 
right of office. He praised Mazarin 
so lustily that he obtained a pension 
of 500 crowns, but lost it again by an 


intemperate satire, because his patron 
ungraciously received the dedication 
of his “ Typhon.” He afterwards eulo- 
gized Cardinal de Retz and the Prince 


of Conde. His marriage with Mlle. 
d’Aubigny introduced a certain tone 
of decency and refinement to the 
conversations held in his room, but 
his resources became very small and 
very uncertain, the chief part being 
derived from his publisher, Quinet. 
This he called his “ Marquisate 
of Quinet.” The generous Fouquet 
at last conferred on him a pension 
of 1,600 francs. Queen Christine 
paid him a visit, and to enliven 
and cheer him up, said, “The Queen 
of France has conferred on you the 
honour of being her ‘sick patient,’ 
but I appoint you my Roland.” He 
did not enjoy this honour long. He 
was seized with such a violent hic- 
cough that everyone thought it 
would carry him off at once. Having 
recovered a little he cried out, “If I 
survive this I will make a bitter 
satire on the hiccough.” Seeing his 
friends and domestics weeping round 
his bed he cried to them to have 
done. “I have always,” said he, 
“ endeavoured to make you laugh, not 
ery.” His “Roman Comique” of 
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which an English version was easily 
procurable some fifty years since, was 
a decent performance compared with 
his plays. It related to the adven- 
tures of a small strolling company in 
the French provinces, and though not 
so interesting or amusing as Nicholas 
Nickleby’s experiences with the Miss 
Petowkers, and Miss Snevelliccis, 
and Infant Phenomenon of Mr. 
Crummles’ company, contained a 
series of humorous and diverting ad- 
ventures, Destiny and his true love 
Angelica being an estimable pair of 
lovers. 


A FEW OF MOLIERE’S FELLOW LABOURERS. 


We have in the present article 
chiefly treated of those authors who 
had not the good fortune of compar- 
ing their efforts with the master- 
pieces of the great comedian Moliére, 
and adopting the generally healthy 
tone of his pieces. No one can be 
sensible of the amount of gratitude 
due to Molitre from Frénch playgoers, 
except those who have waded through 
the wickedness and filth of his 
contemporaries and _ predecessors. 
During Molitre’s career, 1650 to 1673, 
whatever be the cause, there are only 
found from eight to ten dramatic 
authors, whose works deserve men- 
tion, and the dramas of some of these 
were exceedingly repulsive. They 
would now be scarcely read, much 
less witnessed in action. 

St. Evremond composed four pieces 
in his exile, but did not introduce 
them to the stage. De Chapuiseau, 
after wandering over the greater part 
of Germany as a physician with little 
success, betook himself to the stage, 
and in 1656 had the satisfaction of 
seeing his “ Damon and Pythias, or 
the Force of Friendship,” successful. 
How many play-wrights from Cha- 
puiseau to Shiel have tried their hands 
on the two Sicilian friends, would be 
a problem not easy of solution. In 
1661, two years after the representa- 
tion of Les Précieuses Ridicules of 
Molitre, he brought out his comedy 
of the “‘ Ladies’ Academy.” It was 
strange that a man of ability should 
have selected a subject so lately intro- 
duced to the play-going public. In 
it a lady ridiculously precise in 

hraseology rejects her lover, because 

is language is not to be distinguished 
from that of other well-educated 
gentlemen. Soon after she becomes 
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the devoted admirer of a suitor who 
happens to have caught the style of 
diction so musical in her ears. This 
worthy turns out in the end to be the 
servant of the rejected gentleman, 
who had made him ~ for the pur- 
pose of punishing the lady’s folly. 

If Chapuiseau borrowed from the 
Précieuses Ridicules, Molitre without 
a doubt committed one small theft 
on him in his Avare. 

In the “Intriguing Lady” of 
Chapuiseau, Crispin, the bad rich 
man, and Philippin hold the follow- 
ing dialogue :— 

“Crispin. There ; show me your 


and. 

Philippin. There it is. 

Crispin. The other ! 

Philippin. There, look at it till to- 
morrow. 

Crispin. The other ! 

Philippin. Go look for it ; have I 
a dozen 1?” 

In the Avare, Harpagon says to La 
Fleche, “Show me your hands,” and on 
his expanding them before him, cries, 
“And the others!” Chapuiseau’s piece 
appeared in 1663, Moliére’s in 1668 ; 
so if the great comedian did not bor- 
row from his less talented contem- 
porary, both laid some older author 
under contribution. Chapuiseau was 
possessed of imagination, and his 

lots were ingenious in invention, 
but his versification was wretched. 

Montfleury with less merit pro- 
duced more plays and with greater 
success, his pieces from 1660 to 1678 
amounting to twenty. He was pos- 
sessed of wit and of a natural happy 
mode of expression, had a knowledge 
of dramatic art, and wrote brisk 
dialogue. But he could or would 
select no decent subjects, nor adopt 
clean words to express unclean ideas. 
In his plays you were ever stumbling 
against or over a “cocu.’ Here are 
afew decent lines out of his “ Woman, 
the judge and claimant.” 

“ Bernardille. 
“Tl faut done, tout scruple vaincu, 
Declarer hautement qu’ elle m’ a fait 
cocu, 


h 


“ Beatriz. 
“Qu’est ce qu'un cocu, monsieur, ne 
vous deplaise ? 
“ 


“La question est neuve; ah tu fais la 
niaise !” 
In one of Montfleury’s most ob- 
jectionable pieces, a young lady makes 
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her parent’s life wretched in her 
eagerness to be married. Suitor 
after suitor present themselves, but 
the father objects to every one’s 
occupation. At last a cunning fellow 
announces himself a man of no occu- 
pation at all, and wins the damsel. 

In the “School of Cuckolds” a 
jealous man torments his virtuous 
wife with his suspicions, and she 
takes this notable way to cure him. 
She contrives a voyage, and having 
given some previous instructions to 
friend, this man as a Turkish pirate 
attacks the ship where man and wife 
are, and carries them to a villa which 
the husband is told is Constantinople. 
There a eunuch comes down to the 
shore to conduct the lady to the 
harem. The husband objects, but he 
is threatened to be empaled if he 
makes any noise. All is*satisfactorily 
explained at the end, and the cocu 
imaginaire is radically cured of his 
mental ailment. 

In the “ Rational Animals” Circe 
gives leave to as many of the animals 
as she had in her yard to resume 
their natural shape, and return home 
with Ulysses. The doctor, now an 
ass, chooses to remain as he is, so 
does the valet, now a lion, so does 
the woman, now a fawn, and all give 
special reasons for their choice. 
The horse alone having heard of the 
fame of Louis XIV., is possessed with 
a desire to be witness of hisglory, and 
regains his original shape. Louis 
could endure flattery in strong doses. 

The knavish valet of the time 
roguishly took the honourable name 
of the patron of shoemakers, Crispin. 
An actor named Poisson created a 
speciality for himself in the perform- 
ance of this part, and as he per- 
sisted in always wearing jack boots 
when on the stage, his successors 
adopted the costume, though the 
general impression was that his 
en resulted from a wish to 

eep the meagreness of his legs a 
secret. 

Guillaume Marcaureau, Sieur de 
Brécourt, actor and author, was one 
of those whose vocation irresistib] 
drove them to the theatre. Though 
ofa good family, he joined one troupe 
of provincial performers after another, 
till fate or fortune promoted him to 
the capital in 1658. He had not 


time to enjoy the change when he 
to fly into Holland for 


was oblig 
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having killed a coachman on the 
road to Fontainebleau. There he 
joined a French company patronized 
by the Prince of Orange. Still sigh- 
ing for a recall he took the following 
odd means to procure it. A person 
obnoxious to Louis had taken refuge 
in the low countries, and it was 
given to De Brécourt to understand 
that if he could secure this indivi- 
dual and bring him across the frontier 
it would obtain his pardon. He made 
the attempt but failed, and in conse- 
uence was obliged to fly back to 
rance. Molitre in whose company 
De Brécourt once acted, so repre- 
sented his devotedness to Louis that 
a free pardon was granted him. 
Fortune soon after aided him in 
getting higher into the king’s good 
graces. At a hunt in Fontainebleau, 
he was charged by a furious boar in 
the sight of the king, and in a second 
would be torn by his tusks, but he 
resolutely and coolly received the 
charge at the sword’s point and buried 
the blade up to the hilt in the beast’s 
body. The great sovereign himself 
condescended to ask him if he was 
wounded, and to declare that he 
had never seen greater address, 
strength, or courage, shown. ° 

De Brécourt composed five or six 
pieces, which owed theirsuccess more 
to his own excellence as a comic actor 
in them than to their composition. 
Molitre availed himself of one of 
them to try the judgment of his old 
housekeeper, whom he ordinarily 
used as the touchstone to his yet 
unacted pieces. He accordingly read 
somescenes toher from De Brecourt’s 
“Village Wedding,” first giving her 
to understand that they were his own 
writing. He had not made much 
progress when she cried out, “Stop, 
stop! You never wrote a word of 
those dialogues.” 

Visé deserves notice merely as 
founder of a kind of magazine, the 
Mercure Galant, some volumes of 
which may still be met with on stalls, 
and as the first writer on record, who, 
in co-operation with one ortwo others, 
produced pieces forthestage. An anec- 
dote arising out of one of his pieces 
may be excused. An actor in one of 
Visé’s plays, disgusted with his want 
of success, withdrew from the theatre. 
A country friend meeting him, asked 
what news there were in the 
city. “I know of none,” said he, 
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“but I must tell you I have quitted 
the theatre.” “And isn’t that good 
news to the public !” said a cruel joker 
who was present. 

Boulanger de Chalussay would not 
be worth mention, nor his two poor 
Fee only for the second of them 

eing a wretched satire on Moliére, 
who had spoken disparagingly of the 
first. He called it Hlomire (anagram 
of Molitre) Hypochondre, but it made 
no one laugh but Moliére himself. 

Boursault was a good writer of the 
second order. His “ Esop at Court,” 
and “Esop’s Fables,’ unlike his 
“ Mercure Galant” may be still read 
with pleasure. He had not the good 
fortune to please Boileau, whose pen 
was as often guided by personal dis- 
like as by a spirit of true criticism. 

Champmeslé (real name, Chevillet) 
put his name to several pieces whose 
composition had given him notrouble. 
His own pieces exhibited scenes of 
ordinary life among the bourgeois 
class, and were sufficiently pleasant. 
His wife, daughter of Desmarets(born 
at Rouen, 1644,) was the most. popular 
actress of her day. She had a sweet, 
distinct voice, and in a pathetic part 
had no trouble in setting her hearers 
a weeping. Without any great powers 
of wit or genius, but endowed with 
a cheerful temper, and beautiful 
countenance, and graceful person, 
her house was the resort of ine, 
La Fontaine, Boileau, and all the 
men of literature of her day. Racine 
was her first master in declamation, 
and La Fontaine dedicated to her 
his curious tale of “ Belphegor.” A 
report went abroad that she had 
sacrificed her tender admirer, Racine 
(Root) to le Comte de Clermont 
Tonnere (Thunder), and this untrans- 
latable quatrain was the result:— 


“A la plus tendre amour elle fut des- 
tinée, 
Qui prit longtemps Racine dans Son 
Ceur; 
Mais par un insigne malheur 
Le Tonnerre est venu qui l’a dera- 
cinée.” 


In 1672, on the occasion of the 
death of a gentleman by birth who 
had taken to the life of an actor, 
Louis XIV. found himself called on 
to issue a decree that the profession 
of a comedian was compatible with 
the quality of a gentleman. It may be 
ranked among the most sensible and 
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fot of the decrees which passed from 
is fine gold pen. 

A comparison of the immorality 
of the English and French drama 
during the times of which we have 
been treating will scarcely conduce 
to the credit of the latter. Before 
the time of Molitre, the Pari- 
sians had no really good models to 
copy from in respect to harmless 
comedy or farce. The taste of the 
people was gross, and the playwrights 
made no attempts to improve it. 
They pandered to the diseased pen- 
chants of their audiences, even as 
the Feydeaus and the Dumas Fils 
of our own time do to the evil weak- 
nesses of their readers. In England, 
however, the playwriters and play- 

oers had the delightful comedies of 
Shakespeare for models to interest 
and amuse without the infliction of 
moral injury. In respect to ability 
the Parisians were also much more 
poorly supplied than we. They had 
not such names as Marlowe, Dekker, 
Massinger, Ford, Shirley, Jonson, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, to adorn the 
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fasti of their dramatic annals, much 
less a William Shakespeare. But 
as Molitre’s “Mock Doctor” says, 
“We have changed all that. For 
a long time after Molitre we were 
hard me to keep on a line with our 
French neighbours. Now our caterers 
for public entertainments are obliged 
to cross the Channel, and bring us 
material out of the abundance of the 
Parisian esprit to replenish our empty 
coffers. This is not as it should be. 
Are the shades of Molitre, Racine, 
and Corneille, to be privileged while 
taking pleasant excursions among 
the Asphodel meadows of Elysium, 
to twit our immortal William, and 
the author of ‘The City Madam,’ 
and the noble pair, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with the intellectual poverty 
of their living successors. Alas! 
dramatic genius is not amenable to 
summons or entreaty ; it is like the 
wind and breatheth where it listeth. 
We are, however, in possession of 
dramatic masterpieces which perhaps 
are never to be excelled. Must we 
be content?” 


AD PYRRHAM. 


[Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa ?] 


Wuat graceful youth, with odours sweet 
Bedewed, in some rose-bower’s retreat, 
Thee, Pyrrha, where its roses meet 
Caresses? Looking modestly, 

In fairest rare simplicity, 

For whom is bound thy golden hair ? 
Alas! how often, in despair, 

Shall he bewail his destiny, 

And mourn thy broken faith ; and high, 
When sweeps the tempest o’er the sky, 
Shall marvel at the raging seas, 

Who, only used to summer breeze, 
Enjoys thy seeming priceless love ;— 
And, trusting treacherous skies above, 


Still ho 


that thou wilt ever be 


As kind and gentle, frank and free. 

Oh wretched !—yet untried thy wiles— 
Whom thy fair sunny face beguiles. 

A votive tablet shows in Neptune’s fane 
That, ’scaped the perils of a stormy main, 
Dank garments, dripping as with briny rain, 
I’ve hung, in homage to the sea-god’s reign. 
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JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


BY RUSSELL GRAY. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


AT THE DOWER-HOUSE. 


“Wer have heard the chimes toge- 
ther,” says Justice Shallow to his old 

n-companion ; and nowhere have 
I ever heard, or read, words so plea- 
sant ; so full of kindly, sympathetic 
affection. What visions of jovial 
nights, of songs, and stories come 
bakes us with the words. 

They had heard the chimes to- 
gether, and such things drew them 
closer and nearer to one another. 
All the true affections of human 
nature arise from such slight things ; 
the companionship, the joint interests, 
the innocent amusements, in which 
“soul grows to soul.” With some it 
is the sunshine, and warmth; the 
prosperity in worldly matters shared 
with a few other struggling human 
beings ; with others it is those “uses 
of adversity,” which sweeten and 
sadden gentle natures ; with all it,is 
the pleasant intercourse, the smiles, 
the tears, the little mutual joys, and 
sorrows, the hearing of the chimes 
together. 

John Haller and his young niece 
were wonderful companions one to 
another; that lonely kind of life 
which they led together drew them 
nearer, made them fonder of each 
other. 

They, too, had heard the chimes 
together ; they, too, had sat listening, 
hand locked in hand, to the sweet 
village Christmas bells, sending their 
glad uneven music across the snow. 

Christmas-day ; a. real, genuine 
Christmas—great wastes of snow-clad 
fields—of white-shrouded trees; of 
house-roofs thatched with feathery 
snow-flakes ; Ondine’s silver stream, 
half frozen up, creeping sluggishly 
along; Ophelia’s branching willow, 
like one of the jewelled trees in 
Aladdin’s garden, laden with diamond 
and crystal drops; all Ethel’s fa- 
vourite haunts, her walks and garden- 
seats, were white and frost-laden ; 
- anion the mountains came, 
what espeare calls, “a nipping 
and an eager air.” Ethel and her uncle 


had gone to church, in the bright 
frosty morning, together. The mounds 
of earth, the quiet graves, lay all 
covered over in white snow, the 
church roof and little belfry tower 
shone in the sunlight. 

There were red cheeks and redder 
noses that morning in church ; some 
coughing and sneezing, and a few 
old people wheezing ; and the little 
rector, with a stopped nose, murder- 
ing the morning service. Now my 
heroine had a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous ; all the peculiarities and 
little eccentricities of this village 
congregation amused her, as only 
clever people can be amused. Not 
unkindly or ill-naturedly did Ethel 
glory in the hundred and one little 
pieces of by-play and character which 
she read off every Sunday from her 
organ-seat, to the partial neglect of 
proper attention to the rector’s ser- 
mon. She could have given anyone 
a full and true representation of any 
one of those village church-goers, 
from mild, stupid, soft-hearted 
Milly Townsend up to resplendent, 
beaming, opulent Mrs. Tirer; but 
this heroine of mine was not sarcastic, 
she had kindly feelings towards all 
those village friends, whose little 
oddities amused her so. She would 
laugh sometimes at gentle Milly’s 
blind adoration of the rector’s ser- 
mons, and then say, almost remorse- 
fully, “ but I wish I was half as good 
as she is,” and sigh, and really mean 
what she said ; pleasant, honest Ethel, 
so frank, so good-hearted ; it would 
be well if all our clever people were 
as true of nature. 

How many Christmas-days had 
past and gone since Ethel Haller had 
come to live in this her quiet home ? 
How many Christmas chimes had 
she sat listening to, in this same oak- 
panelled library, at the Grange, 
alone with her uncle? Ethel is 
thinking of them all; her thoughts 
are flying back, and back into old, 
old times; she is holding John 
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Haller's gentle, pleasant hand, and 
she is dreaming of days and years for 
ever lost to her. Is there any one of 
all God’s blessed gifts so sweet, so 
invaluable to us as this one of 
memory—this faculty of calling 
back the days, the people, the 
events of long ago? I have heard 
it said that memory is what em- 
bitters and saddens all our present; 
that the dream of younger, fairer 
faces makes us look less kindly on 
the older, sadder ones; that the 
thoughts of old, old summer days, 
“when we went gipsying,” the 
remembrance of the sunshine of those 
days causes our present sunshine to 
seem so faint and weak, and yet is 
there anyone in all the world who 
would gladly give up their power of 
so remembering ¢ I think not ; those 
pictures of the past are our glimpses 
of Paradise now ; and Ethel’s memory 
is telling her a whole string of happy 
stories. 

A great wood fire was burning in the 
wide old-fashioned grate in the 
Grange library, starting into sudden 
fitful flashes which danced upon the 
oak panels, and red-backed books, and 

littered on the gilded organ-pipes. 

here are no candles in the library. 
This hour, in the quiet evening, is 
the one in which John Haller and 
his little niece love to chat to- 
gether in the fire-light, to dream, 
sometimes looking into that little 
world of lights and shadows; they 
should be wonderfully alike, those 
two, their lives run so close together ; 
and yet, strange as it may seem, their 
interests are almost all different. 
John Haller is a farmer, he glories in 
his life, for it bears a semblance to 
the old distant prairie life, in the 
days when he was labouring with a 
brave object in view ; there is some- 
thing of that freedom and healthful 
element which Englishmen cannot 
live out of ;—his lands are his own, 
his house is his own, and above all, 
his time is his own ; he owes it to no 
man ; there is no slavery in his life : 
he is monarch of his own little terri- 
tory, and that is in itself sufficient 
happiness for any true-born Briton. 
In every man’s life there comes a 
turning-point, when the wayward, 
uncertain stream flows more steadily 
on towards the sea, when the uneven, 
stony places are all passed and the 
rushing waters flow on more steadily, 
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more evenly over quieter ways ; and 
John Haller’s life had reached this 
point ; it glided on as some poet 
tells us men’s lives do sometimes 
glide, “like rivers,” so evenly, so 
calmly—with all the outward scenes 
of quiet and peace reflected in it. 
And yet, often as men’s lives have 
been compared to rivers, often as the 
poet has coupled them, or the moral- 
izer compared them ; good as the 
simile may be, it still lacks one 
great clause. “On, for ever on!” is 
the song of the river, but man’s life 
has its backward current ; there are 
points in it when the thoughts flow 
ever back, when the future bears no 
more promise, and the sparkle and 
pleasantness lies all with the past ; 
and at this point John Haller’s life 
now stood. 

“______ There is an order of mor- 
tals on the earth who do become old 
in their youth n 

And there is also an order of 
mortals who never grow old; and 
these are the lonely, dreamy people, 
who live their lives quietly—quaint 
lives, replete with no exciting inci- 
dents, humdrum lives, idled away in 
the world’s sequestered places, spent 
among books and odd fancies ; and 
to this order did Ethel belong— 
different from her uncle in this 
particular way, in that, while he had 
grown old before his time, she was 
younger even than her years in many 
ways. 

“Uncle John, do you know that 
this is my eighth Christmas-day at 
the Grange ?” 

Little Ethel breaks the silence so ; 
she is sitting on a low seat by the 
fire at her uncle’s feet, and her hand 
is in his hand, they have 
dreaming their separate dreams, 
looking into the fire; she looks up 
when she speaks. 

* Right years—yes, so it is,” John 
Haller said ; he pressed closer the 
gentle, nestling hand, aud sighed. 

“T have read somewhere that 
the first twenty years of one’s life is 
the longest part, no matter how long 
one lives; I wonder is that so ? 
Ethel asked ; she was looking up into 
her guardian’s eyes, with that intel- 
ligent, puzzled look which her face 
wore sometimes. 

“T think it is,” Mr. Haller an- 
swered ; “so many things contrive 
to fit themselves into those first few 
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years, we learn so much, we gain so 


much : and we then lose somuchin d 


the after-time.” He is still dreaming 
into the fire, and he speaks in a kind 
of reverie. 

“T know what you mean, uncle,” 
Ethel says presently ; “ and I have 
sometimes thought myself that there 
is a very unequal division of the 
happiness and the sorrow ; so much 
that is bright and pleasant belongs 
to the first part of one’s life, and the 
care, and struggle, and weariness, all 
comes with the other.” 

“What a little thinker it is!” 
John Haller said, smiling down upon 
the sunny head, and stroking still 
the nestling hand. “Such a romantic 
little woman !” 

Ethel laughs ; and she rests her 
little round chin upon his knee, and 

azeson. So may gentle Desdemona 
1ave crouched, listening at her lover’s 
feet, a child-woman, listening and 
believing. 

“T sometimes think that we are 
two very odd people, Uncle John.” 

“Do you, little puss ?” 

“T do, indeed; I don’t think 
other people talk or think as we 
do ; I amsure they don’t. 

“So foolishly ?” Mr. Haller asks, 
running his large, strong hand over 
the bright mop of hair lying on his 
knee. 

“ No, so sensibly,” Ethel answers ; 
“T never can talk to anyone as I do 
to you.” ; 

“We are; very odd people, kind 
of recluses, ain’t we ?’ John Haller 
saysagain. “I feel like old Prospero 
with his little daughter; we only 
want the island and the fairies to 
complete us. 

Ethel laughs. 

“You are too young for a Prospero ; 
and old Jones isn’t ugly enough for 
a Caliban,” she says, raising her 
pretty face in the fire-light. 

“ And then again some cruel Fer- 
dinand might break the spell, and 
and steal my pet away from me; 
and what would her poor old Pro- 
spero do then, poor fellow ?” 

The upturned girl’s face flushes 
suddenly a bright hot blush, the great 
eyes turn their frank gaze full ppon 


“But Miranda has made a deter- 
mination never to fall in love with 
any Ferdinand. The girl’s face 
is hidden away in two little white, 
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soft, sheltering hands. John Haller 
oesn’t speak ; is he glad to hear of 
that determination, or sorry ? No one 
could tell, I think he is fighting a 
battle with himself, such battles as 
generous men sometimes do fight 
against their own small, selfish in- 
stincts, he loves this bright-haired, 
aap oy little girl so tenderly, without 

er his life would be so objectless, 
and yet it is for her that any ambition 
which yet lives in his heart rises and 
swells, she is so handsome, so clever, 
so far above all other girls in every 
way, and she should be raised above 
them, he had told himself often, this 
was the one hope and object of his 
life. For many minutes he doesn’t 
answer her, he looks and gazes into 
the great red fire, as though trying to 
see the future there; and when he 
does speak it is his better instinct that 
prompts him, his selfishness is put 
away. 

“T love my darling so, that I can- 
not be happy until I see her provided 
for, when she has a home of her own, 
when she is a great lady, with lands 
and servants, and riches of all kinds, 
when I know that she is safe, I shall 
then be happy.” 

The hidden face is raised once again, 
it is pale now, tears are shining in 
the violet eyes. 

“You are in a great hurry to break 
up our quiet, peaceful life,” she 
says, almost reproachfully. “You are 
very anxious to be rid of me, Uncle 
John ; am I a trouble to you—are you 
tired of me?” 

“Oh darling!” 

He speaks almost passionately, he 
takes the pretty girl’s face between 
his two hands, and gazes on it with 
such a great, tender love. “ What 
would my life be without you? Little 

uss, I sometimes grow afraid that I 
ove you too well, that I make an 
idol of you.” 

He is looking, and speaking, as no 
lover ever looked or spoke ; there is 
such a sad, tender light in his eyes; 
his whole soul shines in them. “I 
sometimes think my love is almost 
ap and that God will punish me 

or it.” 

“Oh, hush !” she said, “ you musn’t 
speak like that.” 

She was almost frightened by his 
vehemence, she had never seen him 
look or speak so before. “ Hush !” 
she whispered, laying her soft hand 
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caressingly on his arm, “darling, I 
was very wrong to speak to you 80, 
I am so ungrateful.” 

“Ethel,” and he spoke so gently, 
looking down upon her with his sad 
eyes, and a pained look in all his face 
— you must never question my love, 
it is so great, so tender, that [ would 
do anything, suffer anything, so that 
you might be happy; I only live for 

ou, remember this, my child, and if 

seem too ready to part with you, it 
is because I look only for your good, 
disregarding the heartbreaking and 
bitterness which such parting would 
bring to me. Do you understand me, 
little pet ?” 

She did understand in a way, but 
such love was almost a pain to her; 
that ambition or pride could have any 

lace in the affection which lay 
tween them, robbed their sober, 
quiet life of half its romance. 


“New things succeed, as formerthings 
grow old,” writes a very old-world 
writer; and how strange it seems to 
think of the many, many years that 
have elapsed since that man so wrote 
—of the many new things and changes 
which have arisen! How this huge 
globe goes thundering 


“On, for ever on.” 


Seasons and lives—all in a perpetual 
course of mutation; everything chang- 
ing! How strange it is to think of 
it all! Will the world go on rollin 

and tumbling and changing when 

am dead and forgotten, I wonder ? 
Will there live a new generation of 
men and women, with new plans and 
occupations? Of course there will. 
What a conceited thought to come 
into anyone’s mind, into a poor, weak 
human being’s mind, so weak, so in- 
significant, so perishable that a breath 
can kill him “as a breath hath made”! 
And yet it does seem strange—very 
strange and sorrowful, that we are 
individually so insignificant that our 
presence or absence is of so small 
account. “If,” writes Walpole, “I 
had a grain of ambitious pride left, 
it is what in other respects has been 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“ Death on the pale horse.” 
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“ And now little puss will sing mea 
song, won’t she?” John Haller said 
in,and he held out hisarms, and took 
his idol, and pressed her close to his 
heart, and kissed her face; and then 
Ethel stoleaway intothe shadow where 
stood her organ, and played thosegrand 
sacred pieces which she always played 
on Sundaysor holidays, and this Ohvist- 
mas-time was to them a time for all 
sacred things. Handel’s sublime work, 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
her clear, sweet voice filling all the 
room, echoing in every shadowed 
corner; and John Haller, listening by 
the fire-side, and loving as few men 
or women know how to love, wept 
silent tears all to himself, while he 
listened—tears, not weak or unmanly, 
but gracious, thankful tears, that 
some of the sunshine and spring yet 
lingered in his life. 


the thread that has run through my 
life—that of being forgotten.” This 
same thread has run through almost 
all our lives, Isuppose. No one likes 
the idea of being forgotten. My am- 
bitious pride does not prompt me to 
wish that I should be remembered as 
one better or more admirable than 
other men; but I would like to be 
able to think that when I die, when 
my place upon earth shall know me 
no more, there may yet remain some 
echoes in some true hearts, such echoes 
as “ roll from soul to soul,” —some re- 
membrances of my good, and not my 
evil deeds. 

But here I am, as usual, beginning 
to prose and sermonize. Moralizing 
is not for novels, I believe; and so to 
follow up my story. 

This Christmas-time brought with 
it trouble to Darrell. Old Sir Hugh 
walked no more to his farms or fields ; 
he stood no more on the terrace, in 
the sunlight. He was ill—sick unto 
death ; and all day, as he sat in his 
study, with his leather arm-chair 
wheeled, facing the window, through 
which could be seen his bright be- 
loved picture of fields and trees and 
mountains, Lady Darrell sat near 
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him. Gentle, silent, patient, she 
watched by him ; it was her duty to 
honour and obey; to cherish him 
while life lasted ; and this duty she 
strove to perform. She never neglect- 
ed him or slept at her post; all day 
she sat in that dull, sombre room, 
watching him. 

There issomething in sickness which 
softens men’s natures, and makes them 
more observant of gentleness and 
thoughtfulness. It is then that they 
learn to lean on women, to look for 
the countless little ministering ways 
which belong only to women ; they 
need the soft hands, the light steps, 
the quiet voices ; they go back again 
into their infancy, and grow helpless. 
Sir Hugh was not a patient man in 
sickness any more than any other man; 
he was restless and peevish, thankless 
for kind offices; but, even so, he 


couldn’t but feel the devotion and 
never-changing gentleness of his wife. 

She was the same demure lady, 
with her pale face, and busy fingers 
ever at work ; 
ing, and still 


she was always work- 
she never seemed to 
complete any piece of work, but she 
‘was one who never grew impatient; 
it didn’t matter to her whether she 

ent on for ever at a never-ending 
Penelope's web. Like Hood’s poor 
sempstress, she “sewed them on in 
a dream,” and when they were com- 
pleted they were put aside, and new 
ones succeeded. 

Sir Hugh had been very ill. One 
of those paralytic strokes which take 
so much life out of a man he had 
had ; and now he sat there in his 
chair, such a bowed, crippled, old 
man. Never again might he take 
his solitary rambles in the place, in 
the fields among the labourers and 
reapers, in the village by the cottages, 
the bobbing school-children and curt- 
sying women—never again might 
they see the tall, spare figure. Sir 
Hugh’s occupation isover, from hence- 
forth for ever; for the human for- 
ever of his life he must be only pas- 
sive where he had been active, only 
a spectator of the play in which he 
had once taken such a prominent 

art ; he had strutted and fretted his 

our, and now he may be seen no 
more! There is something inexpres- 
sibly melancholy in such a break- 
up—in the wreck of such a life—an 
‘active, energetic life—which has been 
hitherto full of different excitements, 
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and which becomes all at once so 
objectless, so dependent. Sir Hugh 
was by nature an energetic man ; al- 
though he had never well used his 
energies, he had a score of petschemes, 
of little, foolish plans unfinished, and 
they were not such plans as any other 
man, following in his footsteps, would 
be likely to approve, or finish. He 
was not one of those whose “ works 
follow them ;” his life was not cal- 
culated “to adorn a moral or to point 
al and yet it had been an active 
ife. 

Alas for such lives! Alas for the 
ill-spent, wasted hours, the talents 
turned not to account--the unde- 
veloped, unrevealed good, which lies 
deep buried, hidden away in many 
hearts! There is some good in every- 
one, if they would but show it always. 
This same peevish, old Sir Hugh, who 
had so many foolish hobbies, who had 
wasted so many of the young, good 
days of his life, had still some redeem- 
ing qualities, some good instincts. 
There came times when his wife’s 
patient devotion touched him, and 
stirred up a kind of gratitude in him, 
a kind of repentance, and he would 
say sometimes, “ You are a good wife, 
Mary,” and sigh and wish that he had 
made her life pleasanter to her. But 
why linger over this, the finishing 
scene in a worn-out life? The days 
crept along so quietly, so sadly ; and 
when that Christmas-day was over— 
when a week had passed and gone— 
when the new year’s first day was 
coming near, and the bells in the lit- 
tle village church were ringing out 
the old year, Sir Hugh died ! 

It was night—a clear, frosty night 
—no sound within or without save 
those new year’s bells, which yearly 
ring out over the world of cities and 
fields ; over the living and the dead ; 
singing a song of life to some, telling 
a tale of slowly, surely dying time to 
others. There had gonea ju, dares 
message to Mr. Darrell to London on 
this last night of the old year, and it 
said, “ Hurry home ! he is dying Ze 
It lay unopened, unclaimed, waitin 
at the Carleton Club, for Mr. Darrell 
was away in Cornwall; but no one 
knew of that visit which he paid toa 
fishing village lying on the desert 
sands of the south of England. 

And he who had been dying, when 
the message went away to London, 
was dead before his son ever got it, 
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Sir Hugh was dead, and his poor, 
patient wife knelt by the big bed in 
that cold, silent room at the stone 
house of Darrell—the only living soul 
who still stayed near him, who sor- 
rowed for him. “ Nothing dies but 
something yrieves.” The big, old 
retriever dog, who used to follow him 
in his rounds of the place, who used 
to lie curled upat his feet in the study, 
would miss him, too, perhaps would 
hunt for him about the place for a 
few days, would whine a little, and 
that was all. Men like Sir Hugh 
never make friends—real friends. But 
memories of the dead come purified 
and softened: only the good is remem- 
bered. And my lady, kneeling there 
in the solitude of that great solemn 
chamber, made solemner and more 
silent by the presence of one who had 
not been there before, was crying 
gently to herself, tears not of anguish, 
not of despair, but gentle, sorry tears. 

All the old heart-burnings and 
disappointments were forgotten then 
—the quarrells and snubbings—she 
remembered only what was noble and 
generous in him—his princely gifts, his 
ungrudging, extravagant presents to 
her ; the sort of affection which used 
to be inhis eyes and voice, and when he 
sometimes said, “ Poor little Mary ! 
You are a good wife ;” when he would 
stoop and kiss her, and sigh a kind 
of regretful sigh, because he felt that 
he had not made her life pleasant to 
her. She remembered all this, and a 

reat deal more, with the generous, 
oyal love of a woman—a love which 
had only begun to have its being, in 
the time of trouble and sickness when 
he had turned to her, and sought her, 
and seemed sorry for what was past. 

She pat out her hand while she 
knelt there ; big tears came into her 
eyes, and asense of a greater loneliness 
than ever filled her heart, as she laid 
it on the dead, cold hand of him for 
whom she had sacrificed her life. A 
flood of regret, of the kind of passion- 
ate, yearning regret, which reserved, 
sensitive people only can feel, when 
the time for words and little loving 
demonstrations is gone from them, 
when they have let slip the oppor- 
tunity for speaking their love, flooded 
all her soul, and she cried— 

“Oh, Hugh ! Hugh! are you gone 
from me?” 

There lay the still, motionless hand 
which had held hers on a past day in 


a distant church, a cold, dead hand 
now, which gave back no pressure 
while she held it. He was gone! 
as utterly gone as are all dead people 
when they answer not again, when 
their eyes follow us not, when their 
hands touch us not, when their place 
among us knowsthemnomore. She 
would miss him now, as she had never 
missed him in the days when he had 
left her lonely at Darrell: many days 
they were too. She would miss him, 
as only one who had learned to live 
for another can miss that other when 
he dies. There had existed no great 
love between them, and yet there 
was a world of true sorrow in that 
gentle lady’s heart, as she knelt by 
the bed and cried, ““Oh, Hugh! Hugh! 
are you gone from me ? 

She was so gentle, her nature was 
so lovable, that, I think, unknown, 
unacknowledged to herself, she had 
grown to love that unlovable, fickle 
man. 

All night Lady Darrell remained 
in that still, solemn room of death, 
kneeling, praying, sorrowing, with 
her white hands clasped above her 
head, and the dim dark prospect of a 
loveless, aimless future streakin 
away before her into the untold 
years. She was alone now in the 
world. The insignificant cotton-spin- 
ning father, the low-born, vulgar, 
good-hearted mother, had long since 
passed away to where their vulgarity 
would never be called into question, 
and she was estranged from all her 
own kith and kin. She stood alone in 
the world. She knew the new baronet 
well enough to know that now her 
presence at Darrell would not be 

leasant tohim. The time had come. 

e heir had come into his king- 
dom. Everything was changed. So 
much for life! Poor, gentle, timid 
soul: I pity her: I pity all lonely 
pues perhaps, because I, too, have 

en so lonely in my time ; because 
I, too, have felt the want of com- 
panionship, as the bitterest, cruellest 
trial of my life. I stand beside her, 
I slip down on to my knees and kneel 
beside her, and pass my arm round 
her neck, and draw her poor, lonely 
head down on my shoulder, and say 
to her, “J pity you, / sympathize 
with you, because I have suffered in 
like manner with you.” 

But, pshaw! at am I thinking 

reaming, as usual ; for all that 
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is over long ago, and my opportuni 
for comforting is gone. Sir Hugh 
lies in the mausoleum in Darrell 


churchyard, and already the sharp- 
cut letters, the name, and date, and 
Scripture text are blunting, and time 
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is beginnin to write “strange defea- 
tures” on the marble face, and I am 
left “ meditating among the tombs.” 
And Lady Darrell! pale-faced, tender- 
hearted, lonely lady, where is she ¢ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


STANDING ALONE. 


Op Sir Hugh Darrell dead! His 
son going to be married! Why, then, 
the big young dragoon, quartered in 
an Irish garrison town, was no longer 
a bon parti. Mrs. O’Loghlen didn’t 
ask him to dinner any more. Mrs. 
Little, manceuvring asusual, gathered 
her passée chickens close under her 
potetins wing whenever the large 
figure an popemunns face of that 

oung cavalry officer hove in sight. 

‘oor, unconscious Victor, he had 
become all at once a kind of béte 
noire to all the worldly mammas 
within many miles of the stone bar- 
rack where he was quartered. All 
the disadvantages of a “ younger 
son” followed him now; his good 
looks only stood in his way—made 
him more dangerous. Did he feel all 
this? Not at all; what cared he 
whether pretty faces looked pleased 
or chagrined when he approached ? 
One woman’s face was like another 
to him; all as shadows; none of 
them delighted him. In his heart he 
was faithful to the memory ofa sweet 
picture face which belonged to the 
past days of his life. He treasured 
up a little photograph, a few draw- 
ings and water-colour sketches ; and 
a dream of-such beloved haunting 
eyes ; and while he so clung on to 
these past things, his heart kept tell- 
ing him the same sad words, which 
the good King Arthur breathed 
above his lost love :— 


“Let no one dream but that I love thee 

still.” 

When men like Victor Darrell 
once fall in love, their love must 
needs become a part of their na- 
tures ; it takes such a root in their 
hearts, it so mixes and mingles 
itself in all the hopes and pleasures 
of their lives, that it becomes a part 
of themselves, and lives while they 
live. Victor had all at once become 
a very insignificant person ; and all 


this the proud young fellow saw and 
felt ; and it only made him think 
more bitterly of the world, and, 
above all, of the women of the world, 
whose souls were so sordid, whose 
hearts were locked to all save golden 
keys. His prospects had fallen away 
from him all at once; and Victor 
now stood in a very different position. 

A week’s leave of absence had been 
granted to the bereaved young dra- 
goon, so that he might attend his 
uncle’s funeral in England ; and at 
one time Victor had thought, “And 
I will not go;” but again other 
thoughts had come into his mind, 
and he had determined that he would 
go this once, to pay this one last act 
of respect to the uncle who, in a 
manner, had been good to him. 
Victor was generous, and in a grate- 
ful way he remembered a score of 
little kindnesses, some of them very 
old, which he had received at Sir 
Hugh’s hands ; and he determined 
that he would see the last of him. 
“ T have done nothing to be ashamed 
of, and why should I oe away, like 
a coward? I shall go for the one day.” 
And so he went. 

It was in the early, early mornin 
that Victor walked under the tal 
bare trees, up the avenue, at Darrell ; 
he had arrived the evening before at 
Nante, and much to the surprise of 
the landlord of the “ Darrell Arms,” 
had put up at that unpretending little 
hotel : and now he'went walking to 
the house. Little snow-flakes were 
Selene down among the trees as 
he walked along, and the ground was 
all white with lately fallen showers. 
He had only turned into the avenue, 
quite close to the house, for man 
carriages drove up the avenue on this 
dark winter morning, and these 
Victor wished to avoid ; he had tra- 
versed a little by-path by the lake, 
and he only emerged close to the 
house. 
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There stood the cold stone house, 
the rows of lifeless windows, the 
blinds all down, the pillars and wide 
stone steps. It was always a bleak, 
solemn-looking house; but now it 
looked bleaker and more solemn than 
ever, with its rows of blinded win- 
dows and the wide gaping door ; but 
something stirred Victor’s heart as he 
walked up under the snow shower all 
alone, and a mist came over his plea- 
sant blue eyes ; something was whis- 
pering him, “All is changed ;” and he 
walked slower, with his head bent. 

A few carriages, drawn to one side, 
screened by the evergreens ; among 
them, nearer the house, that one with 
plumes. A few men ina little knot, 
talking and smoking together; how 
incongruous it seemed; and yet it is 
so that our prose is for ever mingling 
with our poetry, and spoiling it. He 
passed on: he stood at the foot of 
the steps, and then at last he did 
pause. Up to this moment I don’t 
think Victor had realized what he 
had undertaken; he had come to 
be a mourner at his uncle’s funeral, 
he had come to take his farewell of 
the dead, aye, and of the living too. 
The kindly love which he had always 
had for his timid aunt still lived 
within him, and the affection which 
his generous heart felt for the old 
house and place. These were the 
things which had brought him long 
miles to take his farewell; but now 
he paused ; like a cruel dream came 
the remembrance of the wron 
which he had received at his cousin’s 
hands—the t wrong which had 
robbed all his life of its pleasant- 
ness, and so he paused. Could he 
bring himself to see that man, to 
stand in Ais house, to hold his 
hand? he scarcely trusted himself ; 
but while he so thought, a colour 
came to his face : he would face him, 
stand face to face with him, and 
with such a determination he scaled 
the stone steps. 

Victor passed into the corridor. 
How the whole world had changed 
and darkened for him since he had 
last stood in this great corridor ; 
he remembered his last morning 
at Darrell, what a bright summer 
morning it had been, how brilliantly 
the ¢ sun had shone in upon 
him through the big painted window, 
and what a hopeful, trusting man 


he had been then ; how bright the 
future had seemed, and yet that day’s 
future was this day’s present. And 
oh! how vain, ak, and foolish his 
old plans all seemed. 

e stood there, hat in hand, like a 
stranger in that great, vast corridor, 
his ar head bent ; the anger, the 
pride, all, all the bitterness was gone, 
there was only sorrow in his face as 
he stood there alone, looking on over 
the darkened floor ; already his place 
in this his old home knew him no 
more. He stood there as though 
waiting for some one, as though 
Itstening for some footfall that could 
never come again; and while he 
stood alone in the dim light, alone 
under those picture faces, there came 
a flood of memory into Victor’s heart ; 
he put his hand up over his eyes, and 
he stood there dreaming, thinking and 
dreaming, voices long hushed spoke 
near him, footsteps which had not 
sounded for long, echoed up and down 
the corridor ; he was living his life 
over again, he was dreaming of old 
days and years, and while he so 
dreamt he forgot the present ; beside 
him, under a summer sun, stood 
Ethel ; he felt the rustle of her dress, 
he heard her voice, her laughter and 
pleasant words, and his heart rose up, 
and beat, and trembled within him, 
in the same passionate way, for it was 
the Ethel of old, who came and stood 
beside him then, the pleasant, smiling, 

uaint, little girl, whom he had loved in 
the summer days, in the sweet Devon- 
shire fields, whom he had trusted and 
believed in so generously, the pretty 
blushing Ethel who had stolen his 
heart away from him, who had 
wakened new glorious dreams in his 
life, the sweet, tender-hearted Ethel 
who had clung about his neck, on 
that parting day, in the meadow by 
the stile. Good God! how changed 
she was ! 

He lifted his head, he let his eyes 
roam away over the carpet, and his 
vision faded away, and he was him- 
self again, his broken-hearted wronged 
self, standing completely alone in the 
world. 

That morning Victor Darrell stood 
by his uncle’s grave, and saw the 
black coffin lowered into the vault. 

“T am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord”—— 

And the rector had not an imposing 
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voice, but Victor listened, never raising 
his eyes; listened to the whole, to 
that story of man’s life in ok how 
he cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower, never continuing in one stay, 
“born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
ore, dying while his plans are 
all incomplete; and only once had 
Victor raised his eyes to look upon 
one such man, standing opposite 
him—one man, the multitude of whose 
sins and wrongs none knew, save “ He 
to whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid ;” full upon him Victor 
looked with his clear, honest eyes, 
such a look as might well cause any 
dishonest man to tremble, and before 
that look Henry’s gaze sank. 

He had gone up to Victor in the 
hall, at Darrell, before a roomful of 
other men, holding out his hands to 
greet him, and Victor had refused to be 
so greeted ; he had let those strangers 
one and all see that he and his cousin 
were enemies ; his handsome face had 
flushed up crimson, and he had turned 
on his heel angrily, his bright eyes 
flashing. No words passed between 
them then; something upon which 
Victor had never counted stood be- 
tween him and the revenge which he 
had once promised himself ; he dared 
not to lift his hand; reverence, a 

ower mightier than himself,withheld 
him ; and Henry, standing pale-faced, 
could only accept this slight in silence. 
Men looked upon one another in sur- 
prise ; “Something about the will,” 
they thought—“ a family affair ;” and 
the rector, to whom little unchristian 
squabbles were familiar, coughedaside, 
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and grew a nervous pink colour, eyes 
and all. 

Did Victor forgive the wrongs as 
he stood looking across his uncle’s 
grave, at that cruel man? No, I am 
afraid he did not, he was only human, 
subject to the same temptations and 
passions as other men, no better than 
others, and he had been tried as few 
men ever are, he could never forgive, 
but he looked as though trying to 
read into his soul, as though trying to 
search into his heart, and learn the 
fullness of it ; see the secrets, know 
the reasons ; but the eyes, the lights 
from which, and in which such things 
may sometimes be read, the eyes fell 
before his searching gaze. 

Victor was one of those men whose 
nature it is to stand face to face in 
everything. His eyes had a way of 
looking straight before them ; his 
head had a way of holding itself erect, 
and these things were all character- 
istic. He was a manly man: no 
one looking into his face ever doubted 
his words. Had Ethel been so brought 
face to face with him ; had her eyes 
looked into his, would she have 
doubted him any longer? I think not. 

Oh! why is it that people cannot 
sometimes be so brought face to face ? 
Is there not a whole world of mistakes 
and misunderstandings which such 
meetings might clear up atonce? Of 
course there is. I ask for no words, 
no explanations ; let them but read 
the eyes in which they had once 
learned to read the lesson and story 
of their lives, and, I think, a great 
deal of the world’s heart-breaking 
and misery might so be mended. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


A NEW STORY. 


“Tg roi est mort! Vive le roi!” The 
maxim of life—bury the dead, and 
forget them; let the rooms which 
they inhabited be swept and gar- 
nished, and shut up for a few months, 
and then “ Vive le roi !” 
again for a new tenant. de away 
the clothes they used to wear, lest 
some be vexed with “hanging robe 
or garment.” Turn their picture with 
its face to the wall, the better to faci- 


0 h 
ae them | 


litate that process of forgetting, and 
above all never mention their names. 
“Le roi est mort!” the world says, 
and then, true to nature, looking 
onward always and as little back as 

ossible, they cry again, and so “ Vive 
e roi |” 

Sir Hugh being dead, the crown 
and sceptre and power all d 
into Henry’s hands. Sir Feary 
Darrell, bart., he wrote himself now. 
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The heir had come into his kingdom, 
and the dead king was, as a matter 
of course, in process of being forgot- 
ten. My lady, who sorrowed in a 
meek way, missed her lord more than 
anyone ever thought. The “ white- 
armed Andromache,” who mourned 
her fallen Hector with such wild 
words as— 


“ Thou art gone in pride of youth, 
And thine house hast left me desolate,” 


must have been a demonstrative lady; 
but Lady Darrell was singularly un- 
demonstrative—gentle, retiring, with 
an affectionate, lovable nature, never 
appreciated. This patient lady kept 
her sorrow all to herself. The new 
baronet had madesome rapid changes; 
he had a score of new plans in bis 
head, as there were scores upon scores 
of Sir Hugh’s old uncompleted ones 
to be disposed of. That absurd and 
expensive plan of making a fountain 
in the western garden was nipped 
in the bud. The printed designs from 
Messieurs ——-——- and Co. were 
returned, with the information that 
their services in the fountain line 
were no longer required at Darrell, 
and Diggs, the gardener, was ordered 
to rake the ground over the spot 
which Sir Hugh had had dug prepa- 
ratory to his water-work experiment. 
The large order, only given a week 
before to Mr. —, for a supply 
of rhododendron trees, was withdrawn, 
and the little model dairy at the farm- 

ard, which had been one of Sir 
Hugh’s dearest hobbies, wasin process 
of becoming a pig-stye. 

Sir Henry Darrell never rode hob- 
bies, never did anything impulsive. 
He had new and great plans for 
the future. Two hunters he had 

urchased within the last day or two: 
he knew nothing about horses, but 
young Howard, a sporting man, who 
was just then rather hard up, had let 
Darrell have his two best hunters for 
£300, a “devilish bargain,” as Howard 
remarked. Whether he considered 
himself or that “ noodle Darrell” (as 
he was wont to term the new baronet), 
the gainer by the transaction I cannot 
say, but men who rode, and who knew 
what a horse was, and who also knew 
Mr. Howard, declared that Sir Pat 
had been shamefully “done” wit 
regard to those two hunters. 

The young short-horns, Sir Hugh’s 
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darlings, were sold one after the other 
until not one remained, and the 
money which their ugly little bodies 
realized went a long way towards 
ton ag five or six pair of coursing 
ounds, for Sir Henry wished to be 
thought a sporting gentleman. He 
wanted to ride, and hunt, and course 
like Brooke or Howard, or some of 
the men of his acquaintance who 
lived in their saddles, sporting men, 
whose souls lay in their field sports. 
He could not interest himself in pigs, 
and cows, and poultry; he hated 
farming ; he was tired of town life, 
too, blasé with balls and theatres. 
Weary of all his old pursuits, he 
wanted something new. This life 
among men, and horses, and dogs, 
would be a rare change. A country 
entleman he pictured himself, popu- 
ar, pursued, looked up to. Darrell 
should be a different place. The new 
Lady Darrell—a pretty woman, able 
to do the honours to his gentlemen 
friends—a woman who would look 
well at the head of his table, with 
diamonds in her hair, and on her 
neck and arms ; who would smile and 
talk, and laugh—not like the poor, 
pale, insipid lady whose place she 
should fill. Ethel Haller! What a 


brilliant beauty she would be, with 
her white skin and auburn hair ; her 
splendid eyes and red smiling lips. 


She should dress better than any of 
the other country ladies, wear finer 
diamonds than even Mrs. Tirer from 
Manchester. How thewomen would 
envy her, and how the men would 
envy him. 

All these plans were crowding Sir 
Henry’s brain ; and while the present 
Lady Darrell crept meekly about the 
house, timid, uncertain as to her 
future position there, her step-son 
was arranging in his own mind many 
plans for her. 

She would be no ornament in his 
house, people would probably torture 
him with their inquisitive inquiries, 
“And who was she?” and soforth, 
and the baronet did not care to have 
to answer those inquiries. Who 
was she—this insipid, pale-faced 
lady ¢ Why she was daughter of a 
celebrated Liverpool firm, eyeryone 
would know the name, and her big 
fortune had all crept away somehow 
or another long ago, there only re- 
mained her washed-out face, her op- 
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pressive silence, and martyr air, and 
the burthen of her parvenu origin 
to be explained away. Better she 
should go ! 

“T suppose she has some relations 
somewhere, everyone has, I believe, 
anyhow I don’t suppose she’d care 
to stay at Darrell now.” 

Sir Henry was speaking to his 
fiancée, Ethel Haller. They were 
standing together in the drawing- 
room window, looking out into the 
terrace, on the snow-whitened balus- 
trade, and many leafless trees, and 
Sir Henry had purposely introduced 
the subject of his step-mother’s future. 

“Go away !” Ethel echoed ; “you 
mustn’t let her do that, you mustn’t 
indeed.” Miss Haller was lookin 
away over terrace, and tree-top, an 
field; away to the distant snow- 
thatched Grange. Darrell without 
that gentle, sorrowful lady—the 
idea frightened her; the great 
solemn house, alone with Sir Henry— 
the thought chilled her, and made 
her tremble ; such a life she shrank 
from, she dared not venture upon it. 
“You mustn’t let her go,” she said 
still, “I couldn’t live here without 
her.” 

She almost shuddered while she 
spoke, still looking away over that 
waste of snow. 

He looked at her ; the pale, pretty 

rofile, the large dreaming eyes. 
Bolitude is bad for anyone, infinitel 
bad for such a one as Ethel, suc 
a strange, thoughtful girl, so fanciful, 
and such solitude would be hers, he 
knew it, their tastes, their hopes, all 
were 80 different, he could not under- 
stand her, but, in his selfish love he 
had determined to possess her. 

“ Of course if you wish it,” he said, 
“ she shall stay.’ 

Ethel made no answer, she stood 
there among the curtains, her head 
resting against the oak panels in the 
sunlight, like one of those sweet 
German pictures of ae 
angels. Her great eyes looking far 
off and sad. 

“T don’t know what you'll think of 
me for saying it, Henry, but I don't 
think we're suited to one another, 
we're not like in anything.” 

The German angel face turned to 

im, and the winter sun shone on it, 
on its new delicate tints, on the 
fathomless truthful eyes, on the round 
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snowy throat, and over all lay such a 
ness. 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 
“We geton well enough, and we're 
sure to get on better when we're 
married, you can’t be so formal with 
me then, people can’t possibly under- 
stand each other if they're always 
acting, never in earnest.” 

And then over the angel face pout 
a new light, an earthly light of some 
human passion ; and she said quickly, 
“T sometimes think I’m different 
from everyone else, no one reall 
understands me ; I wish, oh! I wis 
it wasn’t so.” 

She spoke almost passionately, this 
poor, lonely little soul, for whom the 
world contained such mysterious 
interests, and to whom the surface of 
life, the humdrum prosy way, the 
lukewarm affections, the jog-trot 
routine of an everyday shallow life, 
was all so strange, so- incomprehen- 
sible, so intensely bitter. “I some- 
times think that I am so different 
from everyone that I don’t belong to 
them, that Iam not of them, that I 
am a stranger in this world, some one 
who has tumbled down from one of 
the stars by mistake, never intended 
to mingle with the people here, be- 
cause they cannot understand me— 
and I am so odd.” 

He smiled, quietly, he looked rather 
quizzically down on the passionate 
young face, and wild eyes. She cer- 
tainly was a very extraordinary little 
girl, this niece of John Haller’s ; she 
was of too fine a nature, too true. 
Was she right in her odd specula- 
tions? Was she in truth unfitted 
for the world? There are many such, 
many, many, who cannot live out of 


that atmosphere of poetry and para- 
dise of which there is so small a 
corner in this our world ; natures too 
refined, too true, too clever. 

“T think you worry yourself about 
little things, Ethel, you imagine too 
much, you're too thoughtful.” 


He was looking upon her still 
with that puzzled look in his face, 
she was so strange, so pleasant and 
merry sometimes, and again so mor- 
bid and sensitive, so foolish in many 


* ways. Had Victor been cleverer at 


understanding her ; had he been able 
to penetrate that outward cloak of 
coldness and reserve, and find the 
treasure within, and know the value 
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of it when found ; had he been able 
to stand “soul to soul, as hand in 
hand,” with her? The thought trou- 
bled him, 

“Have you never found anyone 
to understand you, Ethel ?” 

He asked his question gravely—not 
a wise question ; but he couldn’t help 
himself, he had to speak—and the 
brave eyes looked up into his, and 
she answered— 

“T did once find one person.” 

And she spoke quietly, not hesi- 

tating or trembling, speaking as of 
some by-gone thing, scarcely remem- 
bered. And he didn’t ask her who that 
“some one” was, because he knew ; 
but he did catch her by her two hands 
and whisper, “ Ethel, oh! Ethel, let 
me try, like that some one else, to 
know you and believe in you, and be 
changed through you.” No more 
words ; but he held her there, look- 
ing into her face, with such a passion 
in his eyes. Did she take her hands 
away from him—did she tell him 
then that all that was impossible ; 
that life with her must be love, and 
love life? She did not ; but she bent 
down her head and answered him 
never a word ; and those who believe 
that silence gives consent, may draw 
their conclusions. 

She did not speak, because she had 
no words ready wherewith to answer, 
it was too late now to repent of that 
one weak act of hers, that acceptance 


Because Victor had come and gone, 
and never once tried to see her! 
And this was the excuse which Ethel 
made to herself for the anger and 
bitterness which even still she cher- 
ished against him. 

This is the secret, the point upon 
which my story turns, but for this 
one misunderstanding I should never 
have written this little history of the 
life of “John Haller’s Niece.” There 
must be some point to every story. 
This is not an exciting one, not a 
sensation novel ; it is only the history 
of some five or six lives ; an every- 
day story, in which little common- 
place occurrences, natural mistakes, 
so mingle themselves that the 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A LONG GOOD-BYE, 
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of an offer made many weeks ago ; 
it was useless to tell him now, that 
never through all time could his great 
love be returned. Such an answer 
he would not take; he had refused 
it before. What then—why didn’t 
she speak again, and once for all? 
Because her pride still lived ; because 
Victor had come and gone and never 
seen her, or asked after her, only a 
week ago ; because she could’nt bear 
that he should live and pity her, and 
perhaps laugh at her; because she 
was so foolish as to love him still. 
And so she only hung her head, and 
allowed Henry Darrell to hold her 
hands and believe that she was re- 
lenting towards him. My heroine is 
a very wrong-headed, foolish little 
girl you see—proud and passionate ; 
not fit to be a heroine at all. And, 
yet, why shouldn’t the lives of such 
people be put into stories, and written 
about ? hy should’nt we see them 
before us, and read their characters, 
and see their faults, and so learn a 
lesson ; such lessons as are to be 
learnt in every one of God’s creations? 
That through him alone we may be 
made perfect ; through his spirit of 
gentleness and meekness, and forgive- 
ness, of long-suffering and patience ; 
and so learn to live and act, that in 
the end, when we are brought face to 
face with our works, we may hear his 
voice saying to us, “ Well done.” 


whole becomes distorted ; few people 
ever pause to think how slight a 
thing may turn the whole current of 
their own or some one else’s life. A 
few words spoken hastily; some few 
words never spoken at all, or, at best, 
too late; a wrong decision, a hasty 
act. And when we so pause, and 
consider this, may we not also say 
that half, nay more than half of all 
the world’s misunderstandings arise 
from the pride, the cruel, stubborn 
pride, which comes and stands in 
men’s way and prevents their speak- 
ing openly from their hearts the 
words which, hundreds upon hundreds 
of times, come swelling up to their 
lips, and are never spoken. I have 
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wronged some one, and yet pride pre- 
vents me saying, “I am sorry.” I 
have been injured, perhaps carelessly, 
almost unintentionally, and yet my 
pride has hindered me from saying, 
“T forgive.” I have laboured and 
striven bravely to obtain a coveted 
object, and when I have been robbed 
of the object by some one else my 
pride it is that has caused me to 
think bitterly of that “some one else” 
who has been more fortunate than 
myself. Acknowledging all this then, 
would it be wrong of me to assert, 
that the worst sin, the most evil of 
all our human passions, is pride— 
pride which makes us cruel and en- 
vious—pride which makes us hard 
and uncharitable—pride which makes 
us shrink from saying, “I repent !” 

Victor Darrell was proud in a way, 
proud in a manly spirit ; possessed 
of a very large share of that amour 
propre which is a good part in every 
man’s nature. He had none of that 
evil pride which stirs up men’s hearts 
to hatred or envy; and although he 
mistrusted Ethel with good cause, 
still in a generous spirit he deter- 
mined that he would see her and 
judge for himself. 

He did not return to Darrell after 
the funeral. When the service was 
over he allowed everyone to go away 
and leave him alone in the church ; 
he avoided all the other men; and 
when they dispersed, and began to 
go away in twos and threes, he took 
no notice of the inquiring glances 
which many of them turned on him. 

And John Haller was there—John 
Haller the farmer, Ethel’s uncle. 
Once had Victor stood near him, once 
had their eyes met—only once—and 
Mr. Haller’s gaze had been a cold, 
stern one. And Victor had flushed, 
as he always did, when he was hurt 
or angry, & hot, crimson flush, which 
Ethel’s guardian, seeing, had attri- 
buted to shame. 

And when all was over, and every 
one turned away to go, John Haller 
still stood in the church. Somethin 
prompted Victor to go to him, an 
speak with him, but again his pride 

revented him, and he turned his 
head away. Ethel should never know 
of his 
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+ sorrow—so he thought ;° 
and when he looked again across the 
church, Mr. Haller was gone ; through 
the open door Victor could see him 
walking away, under the trees, down 
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the path, arm in arm with Sir Henry 
Darrell. Alone, quite alone, now, 
Victor stood there in the aisle ; he 
watched those two figures passing 
away among the trees, over the snow; 
hat in hand he stood there, lookin 
sternly, angrily after them. How hard 
he felt it then not to follow, not to 
go after his cousin, and demand that 
explanation and satisfaction which 
he had promised to himself that he 
should have sometime or another ; 
but that “sometime” was still in 
the future—an uncertain time, for 
this was no day for quarrelling and 
rough speaking. Hot-tempered and 
pageene as he was, Victor Darrell 
nad grave, reverent feelings on some 
subjects, and death isa subject which 
the young almost invariably respect. 
“Some other time,” Victor told him- 
self ; he put off his revenge toa more 
convenient season—a season which 
never came. 

He looked after those two men 
until their figures disappeared among 
the trees and grave-stones, and then 
he turned his back upon the open 
door; he walked up the aisle, and 
stood in the chancel, under the painted 
window. A bright, frosty sun-light 
shone through the blue, and gold, 
and crimson of the saints’ and mar- 
tyrs’ robes in the picture-window ; 
and Victor, standing there, with his 
heart still proud and high, was think- 
ing bitterly—oh, how bitterly !—of 
all his wrongs—the dull, deep sense 
of a loss greater than any death— 
filled all his soul. Alone !—quite 
alone, with his bitter thoughts—was 
it any wonder if this injured man 
felt his burthen almost greater than 
he could bear? Had he ever before 
this moment really felt how lonely, 
how unutterably lonely, his life had 
become? I think not; but it all 
flashed upon him then with a kind 
of horror. Why was he there? Why 
was he in the world at all? Of what 
avail was his life to him now? Only 
a pain, a burthen. But that God has 
set his canon against self-slaughter, 
what would become of such? And 
then he looked round the old quaint 
church, down the rows and columns 
of high-walled pews, along the aisle, 
where the broad stripes of colours 
from the window lay like a carpet— 
away to the organ, the gilded pipes, 
the oak pillars, the little square nook 
where Sunday after Sunday he had 
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seen her sit—his lost love—his dar- 
ling ; and, while he thought of her, 
the perfect stillness, the hush, the 
— light—all seemed to soothe 
im, and steal away the anger out of 
his heart, and leave only sorrow there. 
And he put up his hand over his 
face ; he bent his head. The sense 
of his utter loneliness, the want of 
something never realized before, Soft- 
ened his heart, and made him sor- 
rier, sadder, but better. And then 
he walked quietly, humbly down into 
the church, and sat him down in the 
quiet old seat where long ago, in his 
boyish days, he had listened, or tried 
to listen, to God’s holy word ; and 
the old, old memories rushed back 
upon him then—the happy, reckless 
boyhood—it all came back again in 
a dream, softened and subdued. He 
looked up at the big picture-window, 
and remembered how, when a boy, 
he had admired it, and never tired of 
looking at it ; how he had grown to 
have a kindly feeling for the yellow- 
haired St. James, who seemed never 
to tire of blessing with up-raised 
hands the men and women who knelt 
beneath him every Sunday. How 
lorious the blue and gold of St. 
atthew’s robe had seemed to him 
then! How imposing and solemn 
St. Peter’s earnest face! How bril- 
liant, how splendid, the stream of 
rainbow-light, like Jacob’s ladder, 
lying over the chancel-floor! And 
how was it now ? Shone the sun less 
brightly on him? Were his eyes less 
clear, or was it in truth that now he 
was “further off from heaven” than 
when he was “a boy” !—but the love, 
the reverence, the glory was all gone! 
He was a man now; he had tasted 
of the sweetness and the bitterness of 
life, and the draught had so far held 
more than its share of the bitter. That 
night Victor was to leave Devonshire, 
and rejoin his regiment. Should he 
see his aunt before he went? The 
question arose in his mind as he 
sauntered slowly out into the church- 
yard. How could he see her? His 
ride prevented him returning to 
Darrell “She will understand,” he 
thodgr and so he didn’t try to see 
er. 


But a power stronger than his own 
will led him near the Grange. When 
the night had crept in, when all was 
still and silent, and little pale stars 
crowded the sky, Victor made his way 
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up to the Dower-house, with what 
pee he knew not—to see her, 

imself unseen—to hear her voice, to 
bear away a new picture of her face 
and form, to dream of, and despair 
about in his far-away barrack. 

He didn’t walk boldly up the ave- 
nue ; he stole round by the farm and 
the stables, keeping in the shadow, 
creeping like a thief ; no one should 
see him ; no one should ever know 
of this visit of his—of this he was 
determined. Under the many long 
skeleton branches of the trees; by 
frost-laden, bushy evergreens ; over 
the soft, turfy grass, until he stood 
close to the house—so close to the big 
library window, that he could have 
rapped on the glass at will. But the 
close red curtains were drawn; the 
lights within only struggled in a rud- 
dy glow, and she was shut out from 
him still. His walk had so far been 
useless ; he could not see her—per- 
haps it was as well so. Why should 
he try to probe his wound, to make it 
bleed afresh. It was better so—better 
that his picture should be faint and 


half faded. Standing among the ever- 
greens, he could hear her sing ; he 


could hear the organ rise and swell 
—that was all. And he stepped out 
on the smooth mown grass, and he 
looked up at the quiet old house—at 
the ivied walls and groups of chim- 
neys, the little lattice windows up 
above, and the pretty, familiar, leafy 
porch below. ° He looked over all in 
the still twilight—alone, in silence, in 
a great anguish and despair, he was 
taking his farewell of it all—a fare- 
well which was to stretch itself over 
all the ages of his life—to be remem- 
bered for ever. And then he stole 
back again to the wide window—close 
—quite close—and he put out his 
hand and plucked a piece of the ver- 
bena which grew so near, which she 
had planted and trained ; it should go 
among the other treasures of his pos- 
sessions, to be kept for always in 
remembrance of her. And then, with- 
out hesitating or faltering, he turned 
and strode away into the night, leaving 
allhelovedbehindhim. Poor, broken- 
hearted young fellow ! if there is any- 
thing absurd or weak in his conduct 
—if strong-minded, unromantic peo- 
ple read this book, and detlare this 
constancy and worship of his to be 
childish and contemptible, I cannot 
help it. But he was one of those 
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men, 80 scarce, so unlike the general 
run, that his love had become the bet- 
ter part of his life—a thing belonging 
to his life—which could never grow 
cold, or die, until his heart and all the 
passions of his heart died also. And 
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so don’t call him weak or unmanly ; 
don’t laugh at his adoration ; forgive 
him, because he is one of those excep- 
= men who love “ not wisely, but 
well. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


MILLY’S TRIUMPH, 


“ Att the world’s a stage,” and all 
the men and women thereon, as a 
consequence, players. Of the thou- 
sands of little plays, tragedies, and 
comedies, the farces, and burlesques 
in which these same players strut, and 
fret their lives away, this little drama 
of mine claims a place. It is nota 
sensation piece; it will not draw 
crowded houses to witness a Colleen 
Bawn header, a mysterious murder, 
or any of the complicated atrocities in 
which our British public takes such 
a lively interest now-a-days ; nobody 
forges a cheque or burns a will; my 
heroine is not a Juliet, who drinks 
poison because she cannot be happy 
with her Romeo ; and my hero is not 
a Romeo, who makes his quietus with 
a stiletto because he cannot be happy 
with his Juliet. No; my play is a 
humdrum, stupid little piece, I am 
afraid. The every-day bill of fare 
which is served up by an old-fashion- 
ed primitive cook, whose dishes are 
the same old dishes of which our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
artook with such a healthy relish, be- 
ore those French pdtes and made 
dishes, which are so new and un- 
wholesome, came into fashion—the 
roast beef and plum pudding of old 
England, with just sufficient sauce to 
make it palatable ; and if there be 
ood healthy appetites—palates which 
o not belong to epicures—why, then 
this heavy, unspicy dish of mine may 
not be despised after all. Anyhow, 
I serve it up—let it try its chance. 
The winter had crept into spring ; 
the snow was all melted and gone off 
the trees, and shrubs, and = 
walks at Darrell and the Dower- 
house ; and still Ethel Haller was un- 
married. Those two months which 
she had allowed herself for consider- 
ation were long gone, and still she 
craved another respite— ; 
“Give me time,” she begged in a 


kind of despair; “give me a little 


longer time.” And Henry could only 
wait on, patiently, thinking always, 
“Tt must come in the end.” 

The spring days, fresh and joyous, 
wherein “ all things begin to live and 
move, and have their being,” had 
come at last ; the weary wintermonths 
were gone; the days of rain, and 
mist, and driving snow had passed 
away slowly, and now it was again 
the “time of roses,” and singing birds 
—the time of budding trees and 
flowers, of gentle dews and sunshine, 
of clear, sweet days and still evenings ; 
and at the Dower-house the flowers 
and trees were all beginning to put 
out little delicate buds and leaves,and 
the sun shone daily ; and “the round of 
life from hour to hour” in the primi- 
tive little village lying in the valley, 
was creeping along in its old “ petty 


ce. 
Miss Bell is clipping the dead leaves 
from the geraniums and fuschias in 


her tiny greenhouse, and Major 
Townsend is watching and pottering 
over the bush rose-trees in his sub- 
urban garden. Mrs. Jones, thedraper, 
has been displaying her newest spring 
fashions in her big bow-window in 
the High-street for the last three 
weeks, and the farmers are beginning 
to look anxiously for what the next 
three or four months will bring them. 

The moss is growing green and 
thick on the rectory walks, the garden, 
a year older in its decay, is more of a 
wilderness than ever, and the westeria, 
which used to grow so thickly over 
the whole western side of the Sone 
is hanging limp, untrained, in long 
straggling branches from the wall. 
The rector is no gardener ; moreover 
he is lazy—not energetic or bustling, 
too a to scold or nag about things, 
and his servants bully him. He lives 
sucha quiet, lonely life all to himself, in 
his big, brown, oy rooms, wander- 
ing in and out of the house unnoticed, 
with little to do, and little to think 
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about, so few interests in his life, 
that its very quiet makes him sad. 
He has been all those long winter 
months trying to make up his mind 
to marry, trying to bring himself to 
propose for somebody. “It is not good 
for man to be alone,” he told himself 
many, many times ; and then his old 
sweet dream of music, and Milly, and 
a score of pleasant anaes ~ d mn 
up once again, to charm an ex 
Ae he had written home ‘o> bis 
“mamma,” as he called her, a letter 
full of hopes, and fears, and brilliant 
plans; and his mamma, unlike most 
mammas, approved those plans, and 
bade him “go in, and win,” in the plea- 
santest and most encouraging words. 
A sweet spring day, fresh with the 
break of a newly fallen shower, green 
grass, and greener trees, all glistening 
and wet with rain-drops, a sea-blue 
sky, speckled over with tiny white 
clouds ; and the rector was pacing up 
and down a long shady toeo-webled 
walk, the “Doctor's walk” it was 
called, because a certain great man 
who had lived and reigned in thi 
his little kingdom, long ago, had use 
to walk, and think, and compose there; 
it was not a picturesque walk, there 
was no singing stream such as poets 
love, anywhere near it, no stagnant 
weedy lake, no Fa aed glimpses 
through crooked trees, no banks, 
“whereon the wild thyme grows,” 
nothing either paw. or interesting ; 
two rows of tall solemn ash trees, so 
even so monotonous in order, that 
onemightas well have walked between 
two dead stone walls ; such walks, 
such haunts of genius, are as a rule 
very unromantic, unpicturesqueplaces, 
I have seen one walk belonging to a 
very very great clever man, simply 
a double row of closely clipped yew 
hedges, tall as any walls, even, and 
most terribly monotonous, and yet it 
was there, if we are to believe tradi- 
tion, that the words and sentences 
which thrill our souls, and fire our 
spirits, and stir us with some myste- 
rious power, were composed and put 
together ; words never to be forgotten. 
Man takes his ideas, draws his fancy 
pictures, more finely so. The greatest 
characters ever drawn in play or story 
are imaginary ones, the finest scenes 
ever painted or written aboutare those 
which clever men have pictured for 
themselves. In his dismal cell at 
Ferrara, Tasso wrote all the wondrous 
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brilliant scenes of his “ Jerusalem ;” 
other great men have written splendid 
scenes, while their lives glided from 
them in imprisonment, greater, more 
dismal thanthat of Tasso. Homerlived 
and died in poverty, and in such a tale 
we may picture how much of the 
beautiful, and sublime, and poetic in 
his works came from any outward 
impression of the grace, and love- 
liness, and pleasantness of the world. 

With real thinkers, then, such things 
as fine scenery, brilliant colouring, 
nature’s story, go for nought ; Milton 
was blind, and yet saw such things, 
such scenes of Paradise, as few men 
can even imagine ; and yet, allowing 
all this, there are few who will dis- 
agree with me when I say that it is 
very good for man to see, and feel, 
and marvel at the splendour of God's 
creation. Our rector is a simple little 
soul, with a very large bump of 
veneration on his head, and while he 
is straying listlessly along among 
those ash trees, he is thinking very 
reverently of that great doctor of 
divinity ; whose sermons and medita- 
tions are standing in a long row, 
octavo size, leather backed, in the 
wide book shelves in the rectory 
library, and he is just thinking that 
he must order a fire to be lit in the 
library, to take the damp and rawness 
out of the room, and prevent that 
great man’s works from perishing by 
mildew. 

The tall bareash trees, only beginning 
to shoot out little spring sprouts, 
stretched away in two long lines 
before him, the moss on this walk 


was thicker than on any of the others, 


for the rector did not compose his 
sermons like his predecessor, in the 
open air, with a pompous affecta- 
tion & la belle tole; he sits and 
cudgels his small brains, in the little 
oak parlour where the harpsichord 
stands, which used to be a schoolroom 
long ago ; it is the smallest and least 
solemn of all the rectory rooms, and 
he has chosen it for his study ; he 
has just spent an hour there, writing 
his sermon, trying to glean ideas 
from the dull faded wall-paper. He 
has grown to know every line and 
spot on that dingy paper ; the wide 
stripe of faded yellow, dotted over 
alternately with a shepherdess, a bird 
of paradise, and a rosebud,—a shep- 
herdess, a bird of paradise, and a rose- 
bud ; but he has grown restless now, 
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the open air soothes him after his 
labour, and he is pacing up and down 
the “ Doctor’s walk,” thinking. 

The sun is shining a faint spring 
sunlight along the long line of walk, 
and thinking still, the Rector only 
suddenly becomes aware of footsteps 
coming towards him : it is so unusual 
a thing for anyone to invade this ter- 
ritory, that he almost starts. The 
sun shines pleasantly on such a pic- 
turesque little figure in a scarlet 
Connemara cloak, such a tidy, demure 
little figure! The Rector’s cheeks 
blush almost as red as the cloak while 
he looks ; he is near-sighted, but that 
instinct, so true in every man and 
woman, which tells them sometimes 
“it is she,” or “it is he,” as the case 
may be, set his timid heart bouncing 
and palpitating in the most excited 
manner. 

“Miss Townsend !”’ he says, still 
flurried, trying to adjust his spec- 
tacles. He is taken aback, he is in 
his old alpaca coat, which is gray 
at the seams, and wrinkled at the 
elbows, and oh! horror ! he has got 
his slippers on; it is enough to 
confuse any man. But she only 


smiles. Threadbare seams and slip- 


rs! What matter such things. 

he stage of the romance, when 
such trifies might have turned the 
current of her hopes, is past; 
there is the glory of his face, the 
blessing of his presence; all else 
becomes so weak, of so very small 
account. 

“JT was making a short cut,” she 
goes on to say. “ You told me I 
might, and—and” ; 

“'Yes—yes, [remember. It is very 
good of you—that is, you are wel- 
come, quite welcome.” 

He stops a little confused ; some- 
thing is prompting him, “speak now,” 
but he cannot: the old study coat, 
the worn slippers—adieu romance ! 

They stand together silent for a few 
minutes, she is giving him time. 

“Were you going anywhere ?” he 
asked presently. 

“ Only home,” she answered; “and 
—and, perhaps, I had better not 
delay.” 

She spoke a little nervously, look- 
ing up at him with those mild faded 
little blue eyes of hers, and a kind 
of desperation got the better of him. 

“No,” he said, “don’t go. Come 
and see the garden.” 
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It was a desperate stroke. He 
blushed redder than ever after, while 
he waited for her reply. 

Miss Milly was discreet. There 
had been a p e in her life: she 
had loved onee, “ and the soldier false 
was he.” And such experiences will 
make young ladies wonderfully sedate 
and careful. 

“T think I had better not,” she 
answered quietly ; “I must go home.” 

“You have been in my garden 
before,” he said again, desperately, 
“you and your sister. Don’t you 
remember? I do. You stood among 
the rose bushes: I want to see you 
there again.” 

He was not himself. Our timid, 
gentle rector was speaking quickly, 
scarcely allowing himself time to 
think. The old coat and worn slip- 
pers had filled him with a new fear. 

“T want to see you there always 
among the flowers. Milly, will you 
come 

Did he mean those last words for 
a proposal? I think hedid. I think 
he half expected the Connemara cloak 
to tumble into his arms at once. 

But Milly remembered her old, old 
story of long ago, in which a deep, 
false voice had spoken some very 
tender things to her, things which had 
been forgotten wonderfully quickly. 

“ He doesn’t mean it,” she thought, 
almost incredulously. “He’s only 
making a fool of me.” 

And then this highly experienced 
young lady said, demurely— 

“ { must go home, really, Mr. Gray.” 

“They don’t want you at home,” 
he said again. He was standing 
before her: no very wonderful lover 
after all, pink eyes, and sandy hair, 
and spectacles—such things would go 
against most men sadly ; and add to 
this, the terrible incumbrance of a 
very worn alpaca coat, and a pair of 
seedy eAopers. A sorry figure, poor 
fellow! But mysterious are the ways 
of Providence, marvellous the dispen- 
sations. Behold, before the shrine of 
such contemptible things knelt a 
devotee, so sincere, so worshipping in 
spirit, that only the beautiful and 
sublime stood there before her. 

“They don’t want you at home,” 
he said; “and I want you here so 
much—so very much, that I must 
have you. Milly, will you come and 
be always among my flowers? Answer 
me, darling!” 
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He didn’t put his arms round her, 
or say any of the sweet words which 
the soldier lover may have said, but 
what he said was to the point. His 


hand was on her shoulder, his eyes 
and spectacles bent above her, his 
good, simple face, so anxious, so 
tender i ane she said, 


She forgot all about that long ago 
passage in her life, when she had had 
a brain fever, because her first love 
had been untrue; she remembered 
only the last few quiet months since 
she had begun to look upwards to- 
wards better things. Her little visits 
and charities, and the wonderful 
truths which this same gentle little 
man had spoken to her from the pulpit 
in the church at Nante—truths which 
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had made her wish for a new sphere 
of life and action, a beginning over 
again. And she answered him, and 
said, “TI will.” He didn’t kiss her, 
or call her any endearing names ; he 
only drew her close to him, quite 
close, until the Connemara cloak half 
hid him, and then he did stoop down 
and just touch his lips to her gloved 
hand, as reverently as though it had 
been some sacred relic. It was all so 
demure, so primitive—Noah might 
have proposed in like manner to Mrs. 
Noah, before the Flood; and yet there 
was a kind of romance and poetry in 
it all, spite of the grim, ugly rows of 
tall bare ash trees, spite of the hero’s 
old worn clothes and spectacles, and 
the heroine’s passée a pearance ; and 
all he said was, “ God less you |” 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 


LADY DARRELL IN DOUBT. 


THERE were great changes at Dar- 
rell; the new baronet was a sport- 
ing man, or rather a would-be 
sporting man ; for do what he would 
he could not become all in a day the 
jolly, hospitable, country gentleman 
that he wished to be. 

He wanted to begin his life over 
again, and live it qote differently. 

e wanted to put all the past away 
from him; and but for one great 
load, surely this might have been an 
easy thing enough ; he had as fair 
prospects as most men; he was 
engaged to be married to a good 
affectionate girl, and he had such 
great plans for retrieving the fallen 
fortunes of his family ; all that good 
fruitful land which lay around the 
Dower-house would once again return 
to its rightful owners. A hundred 
other plans and hopes grew out of 
this one great one—a hundred fair 
sweet pictures of a new happy life 
swarmed around him, and yet how 
long a time it took to accomplish it 
all. The spring leaves were on the 
trees, the spring sunshine lay daily 
on the gardens and trees and terrace 
walk at Darrell, and still his new 
life had never begun. It.is a difficult 
thing for a man suddenly to change 
the whole tone of his life ; how diffi- 
cult, only those who have striven, or 
are striving to do so, can ever know. 
Henry Darrell had not -lived worse 


‘ 


than hundreds of other men who 
reform and become domestic and 
steady had done before him. And 
yet how slowly, how reluctantly his 
new habitsand friends seemed to grow 
round him. He was not aman with 
whom genuinely manly men cared 
to associate ; his jollity, his laughter, 
and attempt at good humour was all 
affected ; and the honest hearty men 
who had been Victor’s friends shook 
their heads, and said that Darrell 
would never make a man. And 
there were other things against 
which Sir Henry had to fight ; many 
visits he had made to that wild 
fishing village, to the rocks and sea, 
and desolate cottage on the cliff! 
and, after all, he was no further 
from his trouble. He had been a 
fool, a desperate fool! as he told 
himself every day of his life when 
he had suffered himself to be led into 
that act of madness long, long ago. 
How was he ever now to shake him- 
self free. Open war was a thing 
impossible ; time only could break 
the bond, could estrange the wild love, 
and make him perfectly free. And 
while that time was coming he 
still went on seeing her, and bein 

near her, and watching her ;“an 

every time he saw her, every time 
he listened to her strange passionate 
words, he felt more truly how impos- 
sible it was that he could ever bring 
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himself to acknowledge euch a one 
as his wife. 

The old obstacle ‘was removed. 
The object which he had once told 
her prevented his declaring his 
matriage before the world, was gone. 
Sir Hugh was dead many months 
ago, and Henry Darrell was his 
own master in everything ; but he 
had dealt falsely with her, forget- 
ting his promises, breaking his vows, 
disowning her, and showing her his 
false, cruel nature. But still she 
clung to him. “ Don’t leave me,” she 
would plead to him still ; “ Henri, 
Henri, [ will wait, but don’t throw 
me off—spare me that.” And he 
dared not give her quite up. 

The spring days had come. The 
fresh green grass was in the fields, 
little le violets glistened in the 
sone keaie the river where 
Ethel used to dream in the still 
summer time. The verbena and 
heliotrope on the Dower-house wall 
were stretching out new timid 
branches into the sunlight, and the 
sorrow which had fallen on my 
heroine’s life is almost an old one 
now. She has lived as many other 
disappointed people have lived be- 
fore, through months of quiet still 
life, through peaceful days, in one of 
the world’s out of the way sequest- 
ered places, treading untrodden 
ways, living her old, dreamy life— 
just the same thoughtful Ethel with 

er gentle ways, her great capability 
of loving, her intense appreciation of 
what was good and beautiful and 
lovable in the surroundings of her 
life—pleasant Ethel with her gay 
spirits, her quaint unique ideas and 
ways, so unlike all other girls. How 
clear this picture of her comes be- 
fore me, in shape and substance : so 
unlike a picture, so true to life 
and nature, so variable; not one 
picture, but a hundred live in my 
memory. Now it is the German 
angel face, with such a grave sweet 
sadness over it, such soft beseeching 
eyes, such gentle lips! but, again, 
the eyes can flash in a way that 


angels know not, the lips can speak 
passionate things ; and while I look 
the. fashion of my picture changes. 
I have Guido’s Cenci face before 
me, with its strange despair, and 


unspoken horror. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has painted pretty piquant 
little faces, sweet arch eyes, red 
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smiling lips, and the richest, brightest 
curly hair ; and one of these is also 
like Ethel. Nowhere have I ever seen 
so changeable a face—one so speaking 
and intelligent. It took a long, long 
time to know it, to know all the 
various lights and shadows in it ; 
but when you did learn it, when 
ou had read it and lingered over it, 
like a pleasant book, before you knew 
ou were in love with its marvellous 
uty, other faces had become all 
at once commonplace and lifeless, 
other handsome faces grew like pic- 
tures, other pretty ones all like 
shadows ; it was the only beautiful, 
pretty, and speaking face in the 
whole wide world. 

And Victor wrote to his aunt after 
all those long winter months, and said 
—“Tam so unhappy, I cannot forget 
her; I have tried, but I cannot. 
I suppose it will be my misfortune to 
go on loving her always.” 

And Lady Darrell sat a long time 
with Victor’s letter in her hand, 
thinking how true he was, how faith- 
ful: was there any other man in all 
the world like him ? could any girl 
dare to compare him to his cousin ? 
had Ethel Haller any idea of how 

eat his love for her was? And 

dy Darrell decided not. “Shall I 
tell her ?” she thought ; and thenin her 
own weak timid way, she trembled, 
and almost wondered at her own 
audacity in allowing the thought 
to enter her mind. Miss Haller was 
engaged to Sir Henry, still the same 
undecided, cool kind of engagement, 
in which both parties seemed to 
acquiesce, but not rejoice. Ethel saw 
her promised husband some two 
or three times a week, not oftener, 
and then’ it was a shake hands, half 
a dozen commonplace words, such as 
friends might speak; and when 
Ethel came to Darrell for the day, 
she would take a little walk about 
the place with him, sometimes a ride, 
or, if the day was wet, have a\talk 
over the fire, working all the time ; 
and yet they were engaged. Sir 
Henry had told his aunt so, and 
Ethel had acknowledged it. She 
was a very odd girl, Lady Darrell 
thought—very cold. She herself 
had never loved hotly. There was no 
oe depth or passion in her nature, 

ut as a matter of course she had al- 
ways put up her face for Sir Hugh 
to kiss, every day when he came a 
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wooing her in her Manchester home, 
every evening too when he went 
away after dinner, and he had al- 
ways seemed pleased. She _ re- 
membered his words too, sometimes 
softly spoken, his commendation of 
new dresses, and the way he used 
to sit on the sofa of afternoons, 
with his arm round her waist, 
that wooing had not been a very 
warm one, at least she had not 
thought so at the time; but it all 
came back to her now with a kind 
of regret, and some of the easily- 
provoked tears crept up to her eyes, 
and filled them to overflowing, and 
fell down on the coloured wools in 
her lap and wet her hands. That 
morning, feeling more than ordinarily 
lonely, she wrote a note to the 
Grange. 

“DEAREST ErHet—Will you come 
over to luncheon and spend the after- 
noon with me? I am so lonely. 
Henry is away. 

“Your affectionate 
“Mary DaRRELL.” 


And Ethel wrote back, and said, 
“T shall be delighted to come.” 
Would she have been quite so de- 
lighted had Henry been there, to sit 
and watch her, and trouble her with 
the everlasting reproach of his pre- 


sence? I suppose not; but to-day i 


she went with a will. She ran up 
the stairs singing, two steps at a 
time, bounding in the old joyous way, 
with Fairy at her heels. mehow, 
she felt freer, more like her old self 
of a year ago ; more like the pleasant, 
as little girl whose heart had 
en so light, and free from care ; 
whose voice used to fill the rooms 
and passages and desolate places in 
the old ge house with the 
sweetest, gladdest music in the world, 
the ring of a happy young voice. 
Ethel’s was a wonderfully elastic 
nature, so full of the buoyancy and 
freshness of youth, and at times so 
strong with the great graveness and 
thoughtfulness of older years. 

Fairy followed his mistress up the 
stairs. Greatly excited was Fairy 
at the return of the old spirit and 
romping tendency in his mistress. 
For a long time past the little dog 
had followed slowly, lagging foot- 
steps, slow movements, and he seldom 
now got pulled about and tumbled 
head over heels, and his ears pulled 


* 


in that childish, rough, playful way. 
He barked a little short, joyous bark 
now and then, as he scampered up the 
stairs. Ethel paused at her room- 
door out of breath. 

“Why, Fairy, old fellow, we must 
both be getting oy old. You're 
nearly as much blown by the exertion 
as I am.” 

Ethel was so used to talk to her 
little dumb companion that Fai 


_ had grown to understand and wate 


for such attentions. He jumped up 
with his two paws on her dress, and 
whined a little answer, and then 
they went into the room together. 
Miss Haller went over to the glass 
and took up a comb preparatory to 
arranging her rather untidy hair. It 
was fuzzy hair, in great abundance, 
much given to curling. A colour 
had come into her face—a warm, 
bright colour. A deeper shade lay in 
= violet eyes, as she looked into the 


glass. 

“T’m a very odd young lady, aint 
I, doggy !—a most heartless, thought- 
less, young lady. I only grow fat, 
and red, and lively on my troubles.” 

She was busy with the comb, run- 
ning it slowly through the untidy 
ripples of hair, and Fairy sat de- 
murely looking on and listening with 
his intelligent little snub nose high 


n air. 

“What do you think, sir?” she 
added, laying down the comb, and 
looking down in an amused, quizzical 
way on her little pet. “Do you 
think I’m a great fool or a great wise- 
head ? or do you think about me at 
all, you little impudent dog?” 

And Miss Ethel s'est élancé on 
top of her little dog, in quite a re- 
triever fashion, and she has picked 
him up in her arms. 

“Suppose I bring you with me, 
doggy, to yonder great house. You 
must be a very good, steady little 
dog if I do; no tumbling and romp- 
ing there, Fairy; no unladylike 
scampers, and no nonsensical talking, 
mind that, sir; give the paw? 
There that’s a good dog. He shall 

0 »” 


And this very foolish young lady 
kissed her little terrier’s snub nose. 
ae valet that - bn a 
onely little girl, with very few things 
to love, or Se loved by ; and there 
is something inexpressibly sad in 
witnessing the great love of some 
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warm, passionate nature, thrown 
away on a weak, unworthy object, 
which cannot reciprocate or appre- 
ciate it. Ethel was kissing and 
fondling her little dog, and talking 
lovingly to him, as though he could 
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understand it all. And Fairy went 
to Darrell with his mistress, sitting 
in the basket carriage beside her ; 
the most pampered little dog’ in all 
England that day. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


BREAKING THE ICE. 


“You are not looking well, Ethel,” 
Lady Darrell said. She and Ethel 
had spent a very quiet afternoon to- 
ether over their work in the long 
rawingroom. It was growing dusk 
how : outside the terrace, the trees 
and shrubs were beginning to look 
hazy and like shadows in the uncer- 
tain light, and Ethel, sitting in the 
firelight, on a low chair, looked up 
siniling. 

“Not looking well!” she echoed. 
“Why only this morning I was re- 
matking how disgustingly robust I 
looked.” 

“You have grown thin, I think,” 
Lady Darrell continued. “I don’t 
think you’re looking at all well.” 

Ethel didn’t answer immediately ; 
she sat with her chin resting on her 
oa looking into the fire. Atlast she 
said— 

“T think everyone imagines that I 
am ill because t on quieter than I 
used to be ; I am not such a tomboy ; 
but then I am growing old—I shall 
be seventeen in a few months, and 
people grow steady as they grow up, 
don’t they ?” 

She was trying to convince herself 
that the kind of apathy and still- 
ness which was stealing over her, 
arose from other causes than her 
want of interest in life. Lady Dar- 
rell, leaning back in her chair with 
her face in the shadow, was looking 
intently at that oung, rave face, 
upon which the firelight fell—it was 
the German angel face there, trans- 
tient 
Lady 


arent looking, pale with that 
fook of settled sadness—an 
Darrell said, suddenly— 

“Darling, are you happy ?” 

And something sent the warm 
blood rippling up into Ethel’s face, 


as she turned quickly on her ques- 
tioner, poor little soul! A flurried, 
frightened feeling filled her heart ; 
had anyone guessed her secret? Was 
she such a bad actress after all ! 


She went over and knelt down beside 
Lady Darrell’s chair, and slipped one 
of her hands into her friend’s hand, 
and looked up at her gravely. 

“Why do you ask ?” she said, but 
she spoke gently, as if encouraging 
further questioning, and Lady Dar- 
rell answered— 

“ Because, darling, I have known 
something of trouble in small ways, 
and—and if you are not happy, Il 
think sympathy is a great thing.” 

Ethel didn’t speak for a few mi- 
nutes; my heroine was a proud little 
girl ; she shrank from such sympathy, 
perme because she had known so 
ittle of it in her life. She was proud, 
and she determined to bear hertrouble, 
and, if possible, live it down all by 
herself. 

“Why do you think I am not 
happy?” she asked again ; and Lady 
Darrell said— 

“Ethel, are you very fond of 
Henry ?” 

And Ethel didn’t answer at once 

I am,” as might have been ex- 
pected ; but she sat looking on into 
the fire, thinking ; and when she did 
speak there was a sort of defiance in 
her voice. 

“Tf you mean—am I in love with 
him, I am not.” she said quickly, al- 
most angrily, it seemed to Lady Dar- 
rell ; “ but I suppose I am fond him, 
at least I like him as much as I shall 
ever like anyone, I think, and he is 
very good to me.” 

And then the gentle lady whose 
life ‘had been so unfortunate, such 
a great mistake, felt something 
prompting her to speak, and she 
said 

“Oh, Ethel, my child, you must 
not let such liking stand in the way 
of love.” 

She was speaking almost passion- 
ately, this gentle lady, holding firmly 
the soft young hand in hers. 

“You must not cheat yourself into 
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a belief that it can ever stand you 
i ; it will be the greatest, the 
bitterest mistake of all your life, if 
you do !” 

She spoke quickly, not hesitating, 
or weighing her words, perhaps she 
spoke from experience; and Ethel, 
startled by her vehemence, looked 
up surprised. There was such alook 
of pain in the kind worn face, such 
a story of disappointment and weari- 
ness there, that a new light seemed 
to flood my heroine’s heart, and yet 
her pride would not allow her to 
speak the words which came swelling 
up to her lips, she only said— 

“But I shall never love anyone, I 
know it.” 

“Then never marry, Ethel, you will 
live to repent it if you do.” 

Would Lady Darrell have ac- 
knowledged even to herself that out 
of her great love for Victor she had 
— stronger, braver words than 
she might otherwise have done ; but 
they were the only weapons she could 
use in his cause, others she dared 


not. 
And Ethel sat there silent for a long 


long time, while the light outside 
grew fainter, and less, and the fire 
slowly died away from its brightness, 
and all the time she had been think- 
ing, and now her thoughts took the 
shape of words, and she said very 
gently— 

“T daresay you are right, but what 
am I to do?” 

“You shouldn’t have accepted 
Henry, not igving him,” was the 
aoe 3 but Ethel broke in passion- 
ately— 

“T know that,” she said. “I know 
it ; and have known it ever since the 
day I did it; but don’t blame me now, 
I cannot help it—tell me what to do ?” 

It was a hard question to answer ; 
one which she shrank from; but 
Lady Darrell could not hold back 
now; she had to speak, and in her 
ignorance she spoke hurtful words. 

“There may be some one you like 
better ;” she ventured. “ Don’t act 
rashly, judging hastily.” 

Act rashly 1 judge hastily! the 
words seemed to chide, and they 
filled Ethel’s heart with bitterness. 

ad she acted rashly in waiting two 
long months as patiently as anyone 
ever waited for a letter, or a line of 
news from Victor? Had she judged 
hit hastily when, after all that time 
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when she learned that he was false 
to her? She had put the thoughts of 
him as far as possible from her mind ; 
no ; a thousand times no ; so she told 
herself, and the very memory of that 
old bitter time, made her heart swell 
up with a passion that was half 
regret. 

‘Have you quite forgotten Victor?” 
Lady Darrell had spoken suddenly, 
and when she spoke she felt that she 
had been wrong to utter such words 
terribly wrong, but she couldn’t recall 
them now. And then Ethel’s pride 
rose higher, hotter ; her face flushed 
up with anger, and she said quickly— 

“T don’t know what you mean!” 

And Lady Darrell, grown ashamed 
of her own vehemence, said— 

“You must forgive me, dear, I 
was mistaken ;” and then loving 
Ethel put her two round arms about 
her friend’s neck, and kissed her 
fondly, and half laughing, half in 
earnest, said— 

“Indeed, darling, I think you have 
good cause to be displeased. I am 
the most unmanageable, wicked girl 
in the world ; and I think the world 
is beginning to find that out, and 
look coldly on me in consequence.” 

She could speak pleasantly, and 
even smile; but the truth lay deep 
buried, hidden away in her proud 
heart, untold to any; but Lady Dar- 
rell interrupted— 

“No, no,” she said, “you are a 
very good, dear little girl, Ethel, but 
I cannot understand you.” 

And Ethel, grave again, answered, 

“No one does.” 

And then the odd little girl fell a 
thinking. How was it? This great 
misfortune ; was she always to stand 
alone, never understood? Was she 
never again to find another like 
Victor, who would read her thoughts 
and mind, and know all that she 
could not speak, and feel all that she 
felt, having that wonderful sympathy, 
that similarity, that likeness, whic 
some one has called a recognising of 
something of one’s self in some one 
else from which love originates ; and 
thinking over all this acknowledging 
all her own oddities, and strange ways, 
she thought that it was very unlikely 
that the world contained another 
such, 

A long time they sat therein the 
dusk, those two, each with their 
separate thoughts ; and at last Ethel 
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rose to go, but Lady Darrell pressed 
her to stay. 

“Henry will soon be home,” she 
said. And Ethel, alittle embarrassed, 
answered— 

“But Uncle John will be expecting 
me.” 

And of course Uncle John’s claim 
carried the day. Truth to say, Miss 
Haller did not want to see her fiancé 
just then; she wanted to think a 
little, to weigh Lady Darrell’s words, 
and make up her mind, for she was 
in a sad perplexity; and no more 
words were spoken between them on 
the subject. Lady Darrell kissed 
her —_ fondly at parting; and 
the basket carriage being in waiting, 
Miss Haller and her little aid-de- 
camp, Fairy, made themselves com- 
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fortable therein, and drove home 
quickly, through the lanes, and roads 
in the still dusk evening. And in the 
quiet, Ethel thought over her talk a 

reat deal: “she is right,” she told 
herself often, and yet while she 
so thought, before her rose the me- 
mory of John Haller, and his great 
hopes for her in the future, and she 
thought again, “he knows best; he is 
the wisest.” 

Poor lonely little girl, this period 
in her life was the one wherein she 
felt the terrible want of the loving, 
true advice which mothers only know 
how to give, unselfish advice, arising 
from. no other spring than love—love 
so true, so pure, so perfect, that its 
very presence gives us faith. 


CHAPTER L. 


**MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BRLL.” 


THe —— Dragoons were to give a 
ball in return for a great deal of 
honest Irish hospitality, and Victor 
Darrell had to pay in his subscription 
just the same as Spavells, or any 
other of the light-hearted young 
cornets who were bent on “ toeing 
it, and heeling it,” and waltzing, and 
quadrilling with their loves all the 
evening. 

And the —— Dragoons engaged 
the biggest rooms in the biggest 
hotel, and the colonel’s wife wrote 
all the invitations, and the mess- 
president received all the answers ; 
and of course everyone accepted with 
pleasure such a distinguished invita- 
tion. Mrs. O’Loughlen sent a bunch 
of evergreens as big as a haycock, 
with her compliments, and hoping 
they’d be useful ; and the avenue at 
the Lindens was considerably dis- 
= in consequence. Mrs. Little cut 
all her best camelias, and sent them 


next day in a basket, thinking thereby 


to outdo Mrs. O’Loughlen. And 
those “jolly girls,” the Sewells, spent 
two whole days at the hotel making 
wreaths of evergreens, and the colo- 
nel’s monogram, and regimental motto 
in laurel leaves ; and made themselves 
generally useful, and endeared them- 
selves to the whole regiment. And 
Mesdames O’Loughlen and Little 
heard of this proceeding with a mix- 
ture of anger and admiration. “Those 


irls are beyond everything.” Mrs. 

ittle exclaimed, “They'll dine at 
mess next.” Nevertheless the Misses 
Little meeting Captain Diggs in the 
street, inquired quite innocently if 
they could be of any use. 

What a world of palpitating hearts 
there was on the great night, when 
the great night did arrive at last, how 
many poor little fluttering, foolish 
hearts, how many anxious, careful 
ones ? The —— Dragoons knew how 
to give a ball as well as any regiment 
in Her Majesty’s service. They had 
entertained handsomely, at Brighton, 
at Aldershot, at a score of gay 
English watering places ; and they 
knew how to do the thing handsomely. 

The Sewells were the first to arrive. 
Those two “jolly girls,” so radiant, 
so bustling, so perfectly at home ; of 
course they were allotted posts of 
honour on the colonel’s staff, while 
their faded, easily managed mamma 
was quite overlooked, and jostled to 
one side unceremoniously. 

There was a wonderful display of 
red coats and gold braid, and the 
clanking of spurs and unwieldy 
swords. The redcoats stood in two 
long lines by the door ; and the troops 
of little fluttering souls, white-robed, 
snowy-necked, had to blushingly 
through that file of “brave men,” as 
they entered the room. There stood 
the colonel, the colonel’s wife, and 
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his little staff of distinguished men, 
and the Sewell girls, ready to receive 
and act host and hostess to the guests. 
The colonel was a florid, heavy man, 
who had a penchant for port and 
made dishes, and who was hope- 
lessly nearsighted and dull; and the 
colonel’s lady was a shy, retiring little 
woman, who knew nobody, and whom 
nobody knew, and the Miss Sewells 
had it all theirown way. It was they 
who received the guests, smiling, and 
hoping they admired the room ; it was 
they who tolled off young cornets to 
find seats for the mammas, and part- 
ners for the daughters ; it was they 
who commanded the music to strike 
up a quadrille, and probably the ball 
would never have been given but 
for the Sewell girls. 

Little Spavells wrote home to his 
quiet country sisters a very circum- 
stantial account of the whole enter- 
tainment. 

“The jolliest evening I ever spent,” 
he said ; “we didn’t break up until 
just six in the morning.” 

And the innocent countryfied sisters 
opened wide their mild eyes, and 
felt a tremendous reverence for their 
soldier brother, who was drinking so 
deeply of that fire-water of excite- 
ment, which they had never tasted. 

d Victor wrote also, and his 
letter was to his aunt, and in it he 
said, “ We had a ball here, and I had 
to attend it, of course, such a terrible 
dull sort of thing ; thank goodness 
it’s over.” 

And Lad¥ Darrell folded up this 
letter and put it with his other 


letters, which were many, andinall eh? 


of which breathed the same great 
sense of weariness and discontent ; 
and she sighed and said, “poor 
Victor !” 

“Poor Victor” had not enjoyed his 
ball at first, he had wandered about 
the rooms idly, not dancing or talking 
to anyone, feeling sadly out of place, 
and lonely there. Many times he 
stood by the pillars, and watched the 
hurrying figures flying by ; the bright 
cloudy dresses, the sparkling, happy 
eyes, the soft cheeks, blushing “ at 
the praise of their own loveliness.” 
And he heard a whole babel of voices 
mingling with the noisy music, 
laughter, and pleasant wo and it 
all seemed like a dream to him. 

“Arn’t you going to dance at all, 
Darrell?” little Spavells’ voice broke in. 


Happy Fanny ! On his arm hung that 
merry, noisy, young lady, on whom 
depended all this evening’s pleasure 
for the little fellow. Victor started— 

“ No—that is, [ don’t know; I may,” 
he said confusedly. 

“ Arn’t you going to speak to me, 
Mr. Darrell? you’ve made a point of 
cutting me all the evening,” Miss 
Sewell breaks in a little reproach- 
fully ; she is not accustomed to be cut, 
least of all by cornets. 

“Cut you? no—did I though, I 
didn’t mean to, you may be sure.” 

Victor speaks in something of his 
old gay pleasant way, smiling down 
with those dangerous blue eyes of his, 
but he doesn’t ask her to dance, some- 
how he has no spirits for such things ; 
and the two pass on, and leave him 
still standing sentinel by the big 
pillar. 

“Make him dance,” Miss Sewell 
says to her young lover, “he looks so 
down, poor fellow, it would do him 
all the good in the world. There’s 
Annie standing, send him to her, 
she’ll rouse him a bit.” And the 
obedient Fanny goes back to Victor, 
and says— 

“TI say, Darrell, you must dance ; 
get a partner, come along, there’s a 
good fellow, you’ve no idea how jolly 
the floor is, and there’s Annie Sewell, 
such a stunning waltzer.” 

** Annie Sewell’s too light a weight 
for me, old fellow,” Victor answers, 
laughing ; “suppose I ask Miss Sewell 
instead. 

* All right, if you like, but” —— 

. But what? You'd rather I didn’t, 


“No, oh no; but I do wish you’d 
dance, you’re not enjoying yourself, I 
know you're not.” 

Little Fanny is one of those 
thoroughly good-natured people who 
cannot be happy unless everyone else 
is so too, but Victor laughs a little 
bitterly, as he answers— 

“Not happy! why I’m enjoying 
myself as much as any fellow here.” 
“I wish you'd dance, just to satisfy 
me. 
“All right, my good fellow, if it 
will gratify you to see me plunging 
and dashing about, I’ll do it, it makes 
no odds to me.” 

“Come along then.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Won't you dance with Annie ?” 

“ Just as you like ; I'm indifferent.” 
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“‘ There she is, ask her.” 

And Spavells having seen the big 
figure fairly under weigh, tumbling 
and rolling in the direction of the 
disconsolate Annie, returns to his love 
to report. 

“There he is,” he says, pleased and 
excited. 

“There he goes, doesn’t he dance 
well, it’s a shame to see him standing, 
isn’t it ?” 

And then Fannyslips his arm round 
Miss Georgina’s waist and leads her 

ently forwards, while the music 
Breaks out into one of those long 
swinging swells, so tempting to the 
enthusiastic waltzer. 

It is a very spirited ball, appa- 
rently ; everyone is enjoying them- 
selves ; there is something thoroughly 
inspiriting and jovial in the great 
brassy noise of the regimental band ; 
there are yards of tattered tarletan, 
flowers, and big beads being kicked 
about all over the place. Everyone 
is bumping against everyone else, and 
Ensign Spooney of the —— Light 
Infantry has fallen twice, heavily, but 
he always falls, and so no one notices 
it. Spavells is “going it” with big 
Miss Sewell, but no one seems to 
mind him either ; and Victor Darrell 
has danced three times running with 
that demure dove-eyed young lady, 
Miss Sewell’s sister. Tall, brave look- 
ing Victor Darrell, with smiling lips 
and pleasant eyes, is he flirting Not 
he, he doesn’t know how to flirt ; he 
talks and laughs, because it is incum- 
bent on him to makehimself agreeable 
to his partner, and he has danced 
three times running with her, because 
he knows no one else, and they get on 
well together. 

“How divinely you dance, Mr. 
Darrell,” thesilver bell-voiceis saying, 
they have paused breathless by the 
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same tall pillar where Victor had 
stood solitary in the beginning of the 
evening. 

“Do I?” he says, laughing, “ I’m 
glad you like my step, some people 
can’t catch it at all, but you're per- 
fection.” Miss Annie fans herself 
pleased at such attention from this 
great woman hater. 

“T should like to dance the whole 
evening with you,” she says, in that 
innocent frank way which belongs to 
her, which is her most deadly weapon 
against the men, “ we get on so capi- 
tally together.” Victor is honest, and 
he likes such simple speeches, they 
reassure him ; he laughs. 

“ Suppose we enter into a compact, 
then we will be partners for the rest 
of the evening, eh ?” Surely the soul- 
stirring music and his old favourite 
exercise are making him forget him- 
self ; he is talking and laughing as he 
has not talked or laughed for ages, 
he looks down on the demure little 
face while he speaks, and the dove- 
eyes go up to his, and the bell-voice 
laughs so gaily, she is beginning to 
thaw with him. 

“Very well,” she says, smiling, 
“but you see I’m engage for two or 
three dances.” 

“Well, all the rest, then.” 

“Very well,” and then Victor 
catches up the little figure and car- 
ties her off into that sea of struggling 
surging tarletan and red cloth, and 
Captain Stanley, a certain bald- 
headed jolly brother officer of Victor's, 
looks on approvingly ; his patient, who 
Was so very poorly a few weeks ago, 
seems to be rallying wonderfull "hs 
is almost his old self again, and the 
Captain chuckles and is more than 
ever convinced that six months is the 
poget period for a young man’s love 
to live. 


CHAPTER LI. 


VICTOR'S DREAM. 


‘No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasuté meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 


Anp it was five o’clock as the last 
carriage (the Sewells’) drove away 

from the ee anil it 
The raw light of a ay morn- 
a i & and Victor and 


Srbsvells stood allies on the hotel- 


steps, looking after that last carriage. 


Discreetly little Fanny has deter- 
mined not to chaff his friend ; some- 
thing told him that such chaff might 
spoil hie plans, and so he says never 


word, although Victor had been danc- 
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ing and flirting in the most outrage- 
ous way all the evening, with that 
demure, sly, little lady, who is just 
now leaning back in the carriage, 
clapping her two tiny hands together, 
and laughing so heartily at “ that 
great idiotic fellow who thinks he 
can flirt.” 

Miss Sewell says, good-humouredly, 

“Oh, Annie! Annie !” 

And Annie only laughs the more. 
She is in great spirits. 

“What a Benedick he would make !” 
she cries, and she repeats some of 
Victor’s clumsy compliments, and 
laughs again, and keeps up such a 
clatter and noise that the poor, worn- 
out chaperone of a mamma cannot 
even doze. 

And in the meantime Victor is 
standing on the hotel-steps, thought- 
fully. He is thinking vaguely 
over his night’s dissipation, with a 
kit of dull ache at his heart—an 
unsatisfied longing. He is not con- 
scious of having tried to flirt; he 
only knows now more surely that it 
is a useless thing ever to imagine 
that mingling with other people, see- 
ing new faces, or knowing other wo- 
men, can ever esttange his love from 
the one still loved one, whom he is 
striving to forget. 

He stands dreaming there in the 
dim, gray light ; he looks along the 
street, and away through a group of 
trees to the place where the sun is 
slowly beginning to rise above the 
horizon ; he sees the patch of coloured 
sky which will spread itself by-and- 
by into a whole field of blue and 

old; he feels a gentle, refreshing 

ew falling round him, and he thinks 
of the sweet Devonshire fields, and 
the long meddow grass, where the 
wild sorrel leaves grew, and the 
wooden stile near to John Haller’s 
farm ;—and he lost himself in that 
dream, and forgot everything else ; 
and little Spavells, standing beside 
him, and every now and then glanc- 
ing surreptitiously at his face, was 
ana by its sadness, and didn’t 

now how to interpret it. 

“Let’s come inside, and have some 
supper,” he interrupted at last, unro- 
mantically, and Victor's o winged 
back all at once over the 


miles upon which it had travelled, 
and he said— 

* All right.” 

And then they went inside. A good 
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many redcoats were loitering about 
the supper-room still. The gallant 
officers of Her Majesty’s —— Dra- 
goons, flushed with success and dane- 
ing and sparkling champagne, were 
talking loudly over their successful 
entertainment. 

“But here’s the hero himself. Now, 
then, Darrell, give an account of 
yourself? Who’s your new flame ?” 

“Who is she ?” cried another voice; 
“why, Stanley, where have you been 
reared! She’s one of the Sewells— 
jolly girls; aint they, Fanny ?”’ 

“Very good girls, too.” 

“ Awtully kind !” 

Half-a-dozen voices are speaking 
at once; half-a-dozen pair of eyes 
turn on Victor, and follow him as he 
mwnakes his way to the supper-table, 
and say— 

“A sherry and soda here, waiter,” 
rather savagely. 

Captain Stanley laughs. 

“Darrell’s a terrible fellow,” he 
says, good-humouredly,—* a terrible 
lady’s man.” 

nd the room takes up this tone 
of the Captain’s, and Darrell is chaffed 
after the most approved fashion. Vic- 
tor is too manly not to be able to take 
chaff ; he only laughs, and answers 
back again light words; but their 
banter stings him—sinks deep into 
his heart, and makes it bleed in a 
way that none of his tormentors ever 
dream of. 

He walks away to the barrack with 
his friend Stanley, arm-in-arm, in the 
gray morning ; and he says— 

“Tsay, Stanley, I wish you wouldn’t 
chaff me about Miss Sewell ; I don't 
like it ; I don’t like her, and I don’t 
mean ever to dance with her again ; 
she’s alittle flirt, and—and you know 
I shall never like any girl now.” 

“Oh! all right,” the Captain an- 
swers, a little surprised at his friend’s 
serious way of taking the joke ; “ but, 
my good fellow, you mustn’t take my 
chaff so seriously ; ‘it’s a way I have 
of joking,’ as Artemus Ward says, and 
I wouldn’t hurt you. By gad ! no, 
Darrell ; I wouldn't, indeed.” 

“Oh, no! Never mind,” Victor 
answers ; “ it’s ey can’t bear that 
to 5 said you know the reason, 


And Stanley was a little puzzled by 
his young friend. 

And Victor went home to his quar- 
ters, and shut his door, and went over 
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and threw up the window, and then 
he leant his chin on his hands, and 
looked out into the great, desolate 
square. 

The morning was well on now; 
the sun shone almost warmly on the 
grass, and gravel, and gray buildings; 
birds were chirping out among the 
trees and hedges, and the bugle was 
sounding for parade. 

It was the same monotonous round 
of life, going on to-day as it had been 
yesterday, and would be to-morrow ; 
and a kind of restlessness and im- 
patience was stealing over Victor, and 
making him long for some change of 
life. He looked forward eagerly to 
that going abroad of the regiment, 
which but one little year ago had 
seemed such a terrible thing, so near 
at hand ; he remembered how he and 
Ethel had talked it over together ; 
how she had said— 

“That will be a dreadful time, 
Victor.” 

And how he had answered— 

“ Don’t talk about it, darling ; who 
knows what may turn up between 
this and then ; I mayn’t have to go 
at all.” 

What a mockery the money of 
those words was to him now! How 
bitterly he thought over the summer- 
day when he had so spoken to Ethel, 
standing with her in that sweet, quiet, 
little wood at Darrell, holding her 
near him, folded in his arms, looking 
into her eyes, and believing in her so 
perfectly! And hestood up and looked 
out almost fiercely into the barrack- 
square, as the remembrance of her 
great falseness came before him. 

“What a fool I am to think of her 
at all,” he said, speaking aloud, stand- 
ing there with his hands in his pockets, 
and his brows knit with anger ; and 
then he turned. and paced up and 
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down his little room in that quick, 
passionate way which belonged to 
him. There came times when, so 
acing up and down, and thinking of 
is wrongs, Victor determined to 
think harshly of his love, and so turn 
it into hate; and these were the times 
when his pride woke up within him, 
and told him that he was a fool for 
loving still so largely ; and then would 
come the reaction—the melting away 
of all anger—and at such times, stand- 
ing there alone and thinking of her, 
he could almost fancy that he felt her 
clinging arms about his neck, and her 
warm breath upon his face ; and then, 
stretching out his arms, Victor would 
whisper, “Oh, my darling,” with a 
great passion and anguish in his voice. 
He was very faithful to this his 
first love—very loyal in his steadfast 
purpose not to forget it ; and there 
are hundreds of such men in the 
world—men who live much as other 
men do—joining in their sports and 
amusements in a mechanical way ; 
living busy, active lives ; thoroughly 
broken-hearted men, who yet contrive 
to hide their sorrow from the men 
and women with whom they are 
brought into contact in the world. 
Victor hunted, and danced, and did a 
hundred things such as the broken- 
hearted heroes in novels never think 
of doing; and no one ever guessed 
how deep his trouble lay—how weary 
he had grown of the oft-recurring 
days and weeks—the hopeless, barren 
weeks—-so void of life and pleasant- 
ness. No one ever guessed how hope- 
lessly he went on loving in these new 
active days, except, perhaps, the gen- 
tle, far-seeing aunt, who read his let- 
ters; who read beyond the weary, 
saddened words, and who sighed and 
murmured, “Poor Victor !” 


CHAPTER LII. 


ETHEL’S TROUBLE, 


Wuewn Ethel Haller returned to the 
Dower-house, after her talk with Lady 
Darrell, she went straight to her own 
room, never pausing until she had 
reached it and passed in, and then she 
shut the door. 

Something was troubling her ; she 
wanted to think ; she wanted to draw 
out the whole story of her love, and 





her disappointment, and her present 
engagement, and ponder over it all, 
and weigh Lady Darrell’s words. 
Those words seemed like the echo of 
thoughts which had been thronging 
her mind of late ; oe justified her 
in some new, strange thoughts which 
had been troubling her. ‘“ I was fool- 
ish—I was in too great a hurry to 
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condemn him,” she said many times 
to herself; but such thoughts came 
all too late now ! 

When she reached her little room 
she shut the door, and then she cross- 
ed over and pushed open the lattice 
window wide. It was still outside— 
soft and still—and already the last 
faint lingering rainbow tints of a warm 
sunset had left the sky, and it was 
dark. She had taken her hat off on 
entering the room, and thrown it on 
the little snowy bed in the corner ; 
and now she sat there by the open 
window, letting the fresh night air 
breathe upon her face and ruffle her 
hair. It soothed her, and calmed her 
anxious spirit, and cleared her 
thoughts, and made it easier to see 
things as they were. 

This little lattice window looked 
out over the smooth, rounded lawn 
grass—out on a whole forest of fresh 
shrubs of fir-bushes, and the deep, 
dull green of many evergreens. Be- 
low the rounded lawn lay the bright 
fields, the pasture lands, and plains 
of corn, the meadow field, the wooden 
stile, and those shadowy woods of 
Darrell. On the wall and about the 
window grew sweet verbena and clus- 
tering heliotrope ; and from below, 
the heavy, soothing scent of a syringa 
tree rose in the air and filled it like 
the perfume from some sweet censer 
wafted near. 

It was a peaceful hour, a quiet 
evening just faded into night, and the 
hush—the great, happy calm which 
lay upon the earth—soothed her, and 
sent a flood of gentle thought upon 
her. She looked away over the shrubs 
and shadowy evergreens—away to the 
fields beyond. She could not see the 
stile by the meadow ; it lay beneath 
the curve of the lawn ; but she could 
see that long line of path, and the 
wooden gate near the wood, where 
Victor had stood and waved his fare- 
well to her. “I was foolish,” she 
kept saying still, “and wicked, and 
cruel. I wouldn’t let myself think 
wellofhim. I didactrashly. I did 
judge hastily. I have been wrong 
from the beginning.” And all this 
Ethel acknowledged to herself, sitting 


with her head resting against the 
window, among the leaves. She saw 
her fault now when some one pointed 
it out to her, and she was sorry for it 
all. She would have undone it, had 
it been possible for her todo so. Like 
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many, many another, she would gladly 
have lived over again that last year 
of her life—that one year, in which 
she had been so wonderfully happy 
and so intensely miserable ; but this 
was not in her power, and what was ? 
She almost dreaded to think it yet lay 
with her to break her new engagement ; 
and still she shrank from such an act. 
“ How can I? Howcan I do it?” 
she thought. She remembered how 
sternly Henry had refused to take 
her offer of liberty, how steadfast he 
had been in his determination to 
make her like him; how almost 
stern in his refusal to see her argu- 
ments; and she put up her hands 
over her face ad thought, oh! so 
passionately of her own weak promise, 
“Wait two months. I will marry 
you then if you still wish it.” How 
could she now bring herself to tell 
him that in so speaking she had told 


him falsely? “It cannot be ; it can 
never be!” she said now, seeing it 


all so plainly, remembering Lady 
Darrell’s words, and feeling that it 
was her pride, her blinded, hot- 
headed pride, which had led her so 
far astray. And then sitting there 
all alone, with no one to comfort her 
or sympathize with her trouble ; no 
one to advise or understand, this 

oor little heroine of mine felt the 

urden of her great sufferings lyin 
almost too heavily on her. She ha 
it all to bear by herself, for no one 
could ever understand her. 

Ethel’s mind was one of those 
dangerously imaginative, active ones; 
so full of ideas, so fertile of plans ; 
and she had always been so accus- 
tomed to turn to her own thoughts 
for any prompting or advice. It 
came quite naturally to her to ask 
herself, “ What shall I do?” in an 
emergency, not in the fretful foolis 
way in which weak people ask for help, 
butin that grave, steady, clear-sighted 
way, which came so naturally to her, 
arising out of her great sense of loneli- 
ness. Shehad been living andactingin * 
a dream, but she had awakened trom 
her dream now; she was no longer 
the miserably, wrong-headed, proud 
little Ethel, who had accepted the first 
- proofs of her lover’s inconstancy 
and built upon them, and enlarged 
them, and forced herself to believe in 
them. The wickedly proud Ethel! 
who, because she had been hurt by 
her lover’s falseness, had accepted 
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another man’s love out of revenge. 
The pride lay low on this sweet, quiet 
evening, as she sat there thinking ; 
so low, so humbled, and subdued, 
that, while she thought, the gentlest, 
saddest tears she had ever shed, came 
stealing up from a full heart, and 
flooded her eyes and wet her face, 
and she said—not once, but two or 
three times slowly, so slowly and 
gently—“* Ah! Victor! I forgive,” 
and again, “I forgive,” so fully, so 
purely, that with the forgiveness 
came the old, strong, tender love 
which had been in her heart and on 
her lips long, long ago, when she had 
told him passionately, tearfully, that 
no other man should ever have the 
right to forbid her seeing him, or 
loving him. “ Don’t speak so to me, 
you know that that can never be 
now.” Such had been her words 
then, such were her thoughts now ; 
and whether he deserved her love or 
not, whether he was true or untrue, 
her pride should never again make 
her forget her yow. 

After that she sat a long time by 
the window, with her head resting on 
her hand ; she felt happier, with a 
calmer, more resigned feeling in her 
heart, after the battle which she had 
fought with her pride; and then a 
sudden longing came oyer her—a 
superstitious longing—to steal away 
to the meadow, to the wooden stile, 
their trysting-place, and repeat over 
again her yow, standing in the long, 
wet grass among the wild sorrel- 
leaves. It was the same wish which 
had been in her heart on the autumn 
evening when she had stolen out on 
the terrace at Darrell, that first 
evening of her engagement to Henry, 
when her pride had been so high— 
her anger so, strong. Why had she 
not gratified her wish then? Might 
not the pride have melted from her, 
might not the brave loving words— 
“Victor, I forgive’—have come into 
her heart even then; but that was 
all past—she had to deal with the 
present now ; and she went over and 
took up her hat off the bed and put 
it on, and crept down the stairs and 
stole out into the garden. She was a 
very odd little girl certainly, this niece 
of ae Haller’s—so impulsive-+—she 


ran quickly through the garden, down 
the broad walk, bordered by flowers 
and shrubs, and bush fruit-trees ; 
the walk down which Victor and she 
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had walked in the sunlight on that 
old summer day; out across the 
yard, through the wide, red gates ; 
down by the river ; and here, at last, 
Ethel paused, out of breath : she had 
run so quickly, fearing pursuit ; but 
now she paused. Ondine’s silver sea, 
Ophelia’s “ glassy brook,” Hans An- 
derson’s “little mermaids’” ocean- 
home ; still, like the mirror surface 
from which the little mermaid had 
risen all alone on her first night of 
liberty, lay the almost motionless 
stream; not a breath ruffled the 
leaves of the trees or the long 
water-grass and duck-weed growing 
there ; a pale young moon was shed- 
ding such a feeble, uncertain light 
through the trees, silvering the young 
leaves and little water ripples. Fan- 
ciful Ethel—a hundred pictures rose 
before her then; some gaunt and 
strange and terrible, some bright 
and sweet, and others only sad. 
I think this dreamy young lady 
almost forgot the purpose of her little 
journey as she stood thinking there ; 
but, presently, she recollected her- 
self ; she turned and hurried on. 
Very few girls would have been so 
wonderfully brave as to roam all by 
themselves in the moonlight so. 
Young ladies who have a wholesome 
dread of ghosts and hobgoblins 
wouldn’t have dared to linger among 
the shadows by that lonely brook ; 
but Ethel’s ghosts were all so familiar 
to her, all such pleasant ones, she 
had no fear. Onshe hurried, not far, 
only half a dozen yards, and she was 
at the stile, standing by the meadow- 
field; across the stile Ethel went, 
she stood in the very place, she felt 
the long grass clinging about her feet 
and ankles, and she looked awa 
down that long line of meadow path 
before her ; away to the wooden gate, 
and she clasped her two hands to- 
gether, she strained her eyes, as 
though trying to see something which 
was not ot and she whispered— 
“Victor! oh, Victor! my love, my 
love!” so passionately, so wildly, that 
tears—hot, scalding, penitent tears— 
rushed up into her eyes and dimmed 
their sight. Whatever other words 
she meant to say were not spoken, 
they sounded only in her heart ; but 
the outpouring of her remorse did 
her good—it made her stronger in 
her new purpose. How long she 
might have remained there I cannot 
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tell, for Ethel was much given to 

dreaming, and loitering in all deserted 

pleees, but now she was roused from 

per meditations ; a voice spoke near 
er— 

“Mademoiselle, pardon me; but am 
I anywhere near Darrell House ?” 

The yoice was low, and almost 
gentle, very foreign in tone and pro- 
nunciation. Ethel started. 

“Pardon, Mademoiselle. Iam afraid 
I startled you.” 

“Oh, no,” Ethel answered. She 
had turned full upon her strange 
inquirer now, her great frank eyes 
looked on a strange gipsy figure, half 
hid - Le vite eloak a toll} not = 
grace re, standing out distinctly 
against eer moonlitsky. ‘“Thatis 
Darrell House there, among the trees.” 

Ethel pointed away in the direction 
of the stone house, seen indistinctly 
through the trees. A great surprise 
came over her : who was this strange 
woman—this ‘amd foreigner, solonely, 
so benighted 

“Do you wish to go there?” she 
asked, not without a certain curiosity, 
“because, if so, this is the shortest 
way along this path, and through the 
wood. Good evening.” 


“Mademoiselle, I thank you,” the called 


tall gipsy woman answered, and with 

most disappointed feeling. Ethel 
saw her glide away along the meadow- 
path, towards the wood. Ethel was 
not a timid girl; she had stood and 
spoken brayely, not frightened or 
startled ag many girls would have 


been, but she had seen the brightest, roo 


keenest, dark flashing eyes gleam upon 
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Ethel moved, she turned and passed 
over the stile, a little nervous. She 
felt a little startled, as she hurried 
home through the trees by the river, 
across the yard, and into the quiet 
old-fashioned Dower-house garden. 
She didn’t know why, but the face 
haunted her. “Who was she, I 
wonder ?” Ethel thought, as she stole 
round the house, and came near to 
the library window. The firelight 
only was in the room. The red cur- 
tains which had shut out Victor’s 
view were not closed, and Miss Haller 
could see the whole room from where 
she stood: the rows of books, the 
little organ, the wide fireplace, and 
John Haller’s big armchair, and he 
is there himself, all alone. How 
lonely he looked, dreaming into the 
fire. Ethel went close to the window, 
qnite close, and peered in, and then 
she rapped gently with her knuckles 
on the glass. John Haller turned his 
head to listen : it was only the little 
branches and buds wich the wind 
was driving against the class, that 
was all—so he told himself. He 
forgot that there was no wind to- 
night ; but presently the knocking 
grew louder and stronger, and a voice 

e — 

“Let me in.” 

And then, with a smile, Mr. Haller 
rose and crossed the room, and threw 
up the window—perhaps he wasaccus- 
tomed to such summons, for he held 
out his two hands, and Ethel caught 
them, and sprang lightly into the 


m. 
“Why, little puss, where have you 
n }” 


her once or twice—a searching gaze— been } 


from beneath the long cloak, and some- 
thing very like fear had made her avert 
her gaze, and speak sharply—“ Good 
evening,” thereby dismissing her 
strange companion. Full in the clear 
pale light of the moon, she had seen 
such a beautiful, stern face, such wild 
eyes, such a wealth of dark glorious 
hair. It wasn’t a face to be seen ever 

day, dark, and wild, and beautiful, 
gipsy-like in its tints, and then the full, 
clear voice, the foreign tone. Ethel 
stood looking after that odd figure as 
it glided away over the grass towards 
those sombre trees, a ghostly, myste- 
rious figure, and brave as she was 
she almost trembled as, while she 
looked, she saw it by the gate— 


Victor’s gate—and turn ag though to 
watch her. 


He is not sunprised, only amused ; 
her irregular ways are nothing new, 
moonlight rambles—such romantic 
rambles, too—are of such frequent 
occurrence with Ethel. 

“With the fairies,” she answered 
laughing, pulling her hat off, and 
pushing the heavy weight of hair up 
offher forehead. ‘“ And, what do you 
think, I’ve seen a ghost at last.” 

John Haller had shut the window 
now, and returned to his chair by the 


re. 
“T think,” he -m pleasantly, “that 
some night or other my little puss 
will be spirited away by some of her 
ghosts or fairies.” 

Ethel laughs. 

“Tf they had wanted me, they’d 
have taken me years ago,” she says ; 
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“T’m a great deal too old for a fairy 
now.” 

Miss Haller had found herfavourite 
seat by the fire, at her uncle’s feet. 

“ And now tell me about the new 
ghost,” John Haller says. 

And they sit there together in the 
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firelight, which shines and dances 
upon Ethel’s bright hair, chatting in 
their pleasant cozy way ; and Miss 
Haller has half forgotten the brave 
object which led her to the stile below 
the meadow field, 


CHAPTER LIII, 


NOT ALL! 


ETHEL went to bed that night, de- 
termined to be true to that resolution 
of hers, to break her engagement with 
Henry ; she had been foolish and 
wrong, all this she knew, but there 
was yet time, how little time it 
mattered not ; she was still free. 
Such a bright, glorious morning, 
such a fair wealth of sunshine, and 
blue sky, as Ethel sat in the library, 
with the wide window open, with the 
sweet oppressive scent of the syringa 
on the air. Ten o’clock ; she had been 
reading, and her book was a sober 
one, Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” a book which few girls would 
have found good company for a whole 
bright spring morning ; but there was 
something in its quiet tone which 
seemed to accord with her temper this 
morning ; she had been reading, and 
thinking, and now she sat looking out 


into the sunshine, in a kind of 


reverie ; the little breeze stirred the 
leaves of the book, and ruffled her 
hair, and made the verbena, and 
heliotrope branches nod together, and 
whisper to one another ; a little red- 
breasted robin hopped up the gravel 
walk, and over the bright grass, 
twisting and turning his little head 
to watch, and listen—a brave little 
robin, who fluttered up quite close to 
the window, and looked up at her, 
with bright black eyes, and then 
startled when the book leaves rustled, 
and flew away, and was lost among 
the fir-bushes. A big bee, a more 
venturous bee than any other, came 
humming, and buzzing lazily in the 
sunlight, thinking I suppose that now 
the roses had begun to bloom, and 
the syringa to send its rich perfume 
abroad, the rain and cold was all over, 
and would not return until the 
autumn; Ethel watched his busy 
journeys from one big rose to another, 

ut apparently there was but little 


honey in these spring flowers, for his 
visits were short, and soon over, and 
then he too flew away, like the robin, 
and disappeared among the bushes. 

“Twill goto Darrell,” Ethelthought ; 
and she closed her book, and stood 
up, and stood pondering for a minute. 
I think she wanted to get that de- 
termination off her mind to see Henry, 
and speak with him while she was still 
so brave. 

Half an hour later, and Ethel was 
hurrying along the meadow path— 
hurrying, because she didn’t dare to 
loiter or think of what she was going 
to do; she had been so brave on that 
last evening, thinking of Victor, and 
forgiving him, acknowledging that 
she still loved him, and in so acknow- 
ledging this, learning that she could 
never grow to love another man. 
“Victor, I forgive,” she had whis- 
—- out to the leaves, and moon- 
ight, and far off trees; and again 
standing in the long meadow grass, 
and thinking of him, “ Victor, oh ! my 
love !” 

And she had determined that her 
forgiveness should be very full and 
perfect, knowing no change; and so 
she wouldn’t let herself think of 
Henry, of his great love, and patience, 
and the terrible wrong which she was 
doing him. 

Her heart beat strangely as she 
stood at last in the long corridor at 
Darrell, she had hurried so quickly 
all the way from the Grange, never 

ausing, never once hesitating, so 
rave, so true to her determination 
of the night before’; but some of the 
valour died out of her heart as she 
stood there, at the far end of the 
corridor, just as Victor had stood 
looking away over the carpet, upon 
which the painted light from the 
stained glass window lay in squares 
and stripes ; it all came before her 
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then, the sense of the great, terrible 
wrong which she was doing Henry, 
came heavily overpowering to her. 
How could she do it—how could she 
ever stand face to face with him, and 
tell him thatnow, afterall those months, 
those long weary months, where in she 
had soled him on to wait and hope, try- 
ing his love and patience so terribly— 
now everything must be over between 
them? She grew cowardly as she 
stood there, the colour died away out 
of her face, that look of pain and fear 
which lived there sometimes had 
come again. 

She let her eyes roam away over 
the long line of pictures, the solemn 
men’s faces frowned down upon her, 
their stern gaze seemed to chide her; 
Sir Peter Lely’s fair women, with their 
calm cold faces and clear eyes, looked 
scorn upon her. How great her crime 
seemed then to Ethel—how enormous 
her sin! how weak a creature she 
seemed to herself! how despicable, 
how contemptible her pride! And 
with a bowed head and humble steps, 
she passed on under those accusing 
eyes, such an humble little penitent, 
so shamefaced and sorry. 

Very gently she pushed open the 
drawing-room door, and stole in. 
Lady Darrell sitting in her old place 
by the window, looking up, was 
almost startled by the sorrow and 
gentle pleading in her young friend’s 
face, she had been so used to see 
smiles and blushes there, such arch 
looks, such pleasant brave eyes, that 
she was almost frightened. 

“ My darling,” a said, anxiously ; 
“my poor little pet, what is the 
matter ?” 

Every one petted Ethel, every one 
fell into that foolish way of John 
Haller’s, and treated her like a child. 
She went over then and knelt down 
by Lady Darrell’s chair, and, like 
a child, buried her unhappy little 
head in the folds of the dress, and 
told her trouble in her own simple 
words. 

“Oh, darling ! I have come to tell 
you that I am sorry,” she said ; and 
then her voice broke suddenly, and 
the tears came up into her eyes ; 
her pride had almost all fallen away 
from her. 

“My child, my poor little darlin 
what do you mean?” Lady Darre 
asked, genuinely puzzled. “ What 
have you done to me.” 
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“ T want you to forgive me,” Ethel 
said then. “I want you to forgive 
me for speaking asI did! I am sorry, 
so sorry ; but it was my pride made 
me ; I am so wickedly proud.” 

And then those true bitter tears 
which stole away so much of the 
pride fell again. 

Lady Darrell stooped down over 
the bending head ; she didn’t try to 
comfort, she let the tears fall heavily, 
hotly ; she only sat waiting patiently, 
stroking the shining hair, with her 
sad eyes bent. Long experience had 
taught her that such outpouring of 
a heart’s trouble is good ; and she 
sat there silently, patiently waiting. 
Did any gleam of the real trut 
dawn in her heart, as she sat there 
stroking that bowed head, and but 
half understanding the cause of the 
tempest which was raging? I can- 
not say ; but loneliness, and a weight 
of much untold sorrow had made 
her more thoughtful perhaps than 
cleverer people ; and she was think- 
ing of a hundred little things all past 
long ago, of the false report of 
Victor’s marriage, of the pains which 
Henry had taken that Ethel should 
hear such reports, and many other 
things; and very patiently she sat 
waiting until the storm had quite 
subsided, and then gently she raised 
the tear-stained face, and held it be- 
tween her two hands. 

‘My darling,” she said, “ why are 
you fretting—what is your trouble ? 
Vill you tell it to me, Ethel ?” 

And Ethel, poor foolish little Ethel, 
7 up her hands, and laid them over 

ady Darrell’s hands, and while 
the tears still trembled in her eyes, 
ready to fall again and again, said— 

“T don’t know ; Iam unhappy.” 

And while she spoke the tears 
swelled up bigger, and overflowed 
her eyes, and began to fall again ; 
and I think this was the first time 
she had acknowledged to herself that 
she was really unhappy. Lady Dar- 
rell was one of those tender souls to 
whom belongs the blessed gift of 
knowing how to soothe and com- 
fort ; one of the world’s martyr 
spirits—a sister of charity without 
the ostentation of garb or title—one 
of those ministering angels to whom 
belongs the peace and comfort of life ; 
and she drew the little kneelin 
figure close to her heart, and hel 
her there, and said softly— = 

1 
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“Perhaps I know your trouble, 
Ethel.” 

But Ethel broke off in her crying, 
the old cruel pride swelled up in her 
heart, and she said— 

“T don’t think you do.” 

“Don’t 1% Well what isit then ?” 

And Ethel answered— 

“It is this, that I have been de- 
ceiving Henry; I can never marr 
him. I have come here to-day to tell 
him so ; that is all.” 

“ All! Ethel ?” 

“Yes,” she answered; her pride 
had quite come back to her now ; it 
shone in her eyes, and sounded in her 
voiceand smote at her heart, and made 
her angry with herself for the tears 
which were shed. But Lady Dar- 
rell spoke again— 

“ Ethel, do you care for Victor 1” 
and proud, passionate Ethel answered 
“No.” Answered with the old angry 
pride still swelling within her, and 
making her believe her own false 
words. “No, Ido not,” shesaidslowly. 
And then she stood up from her 


kneeling, humble position, with her 
face fiushed and hot, and her hair 
rougher than ever—all in a great, 


waving, untidy mass of red gold. 
“My trouble is all of my own mak- 
ing,’ she continued. “I have been 
very wrong and foolish, that is all. 
Why, did you think there was any- 
thing else ?” 

“T don’t know, dear, I have been 
mistaken ;” and my lady drew the hot 
face down to hers, and kissed it a 
little sadly. A hope which had 
been very high a few minutes back 
had fallen away from her like the 
other hopes of her life ; but, even so, 
she could afford to forgive. 

“And now my child kneel down 
and tell me what you are going to do.” 

“T am going to see Henry,” Ethel 
answered, kneeling as she was bid, 
“to tell him that everything must be 
over between us; because it can 
never be !” 

Lady Darrell thought for a minute, 
and then said— 

“ Have you told your uncle ?” 

ma! | hee Bthel answered, rather re- 
luctantly. From John Haller she had 
never before concealed any of the real 
interests of her life, but something 
had told her that this new one would 
not be good news to him, and she had 
shrunk from telling him. “ No,” she 
answered ; “not yet.” 
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“Will you think me very strange 
and inconsistent, darling, if I ask you 
to think well before you take this new 
step?” Lady Darrell continued. 

“T have thought,” Ethel answered. 
“T have thought over it all, and I 
have made up my mind ; it must be 
broken off.” 

“* Henry is away to-day: he left here 
suddenly, on some pressing business, 
and he made me promise to see you, 
and tell you that he was too pressed 
for time to call at the Dower-house.” 

Too pressed for time! How little 
Ethel cared: she took no notice of 
the words. 

“ Gone, is he ?” she said dreamily, 
perhaps rather relieved atthereprieve. 

“ Yes; some urgent business; but 
he will be back to-morrow.” —_- 

All this was nothing new to Ethel : 
her lover came and went as seemed 
good in his own eyes, and she never 
questioned him. They had no tender 
little meetings and partings on such 
occasions, and so she only said— 

““Gone, is he? Then, I think, I 
shall write him a letter; that will be 
best.” 

“Have you quite made up your 
mind, Ethel ?” 

“Quite,” she answered; and she 
remembered the still evening, the 
moonlit trees, the heavy perfume of 
the syringa, and the forgiveness which 
she had given Victor ; and she lifted 
up her face, she looked into the kind 
sad eyes bending upon her, and she 
said, in a kind of despair, 

“ And you mustn’t try to dissuade 
me now; it is too late !” 

“* My child, I would not try to dis- 
suade you, because I think you are 
right.” 

And after that no more words were 
spoken on the subject between them ; 
and Ethel’s trouble had grown lighter 
an hundredfold, for the sympathy 
which was shown her. ut why 
hadn’t she told it all; why hadn’t 
she knelt weeping until all the pride 
had melted away out of her heart, 
until the old pain and regret, and love 
only swelled there ; why don’t people 
always do what is right and well } 
What a world of misery and remorse 
might be saved if they would. But 
where is the use in lamenting over such 
things ? Whilethe worldis, while there 
are men and women in the world, the 
same old story will go on recurring 
and recurring to the end of time. 
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A GREAT MAN’S 


SCOTT AND DUMAS, A PARALLEL A LA PLUTARQUE, 


Berore Alexander Dumas became a 
mighty hunter and trapper of literary 
game and literary helpers to run it 
down, he was a devoted lover of field 
and forest sports, such as the French 
poachers (braconniers) affect. In the 
early volumes of his mémoires, he 
has left delightful sketches of his 
country life at Villers Cotterets, in- 
termingled with chase of beast and 
fowl. Now, in his advanced years 
he returns to his early loves, and gives 
to the world memoirs of his domestic 
pets,* but in a leisurely style, and 
‘with the same attachment to half 
lines and quarter lines, as in the 
golden days of the untaxed feuilletons. 
Has not Alexander the Great new 
journals of his own, and what advan- 
tage can it be to him to inflict weari- 
ness inexpressible on his subscribers, 
by making them traverse a page for 
the information that might be con- 
veyed in five lines ? 

umas entertains his readers in the 
commencement of his volume by the 
different plans adopted by Sir Walter 
Scott aaa by himself, to inspire his 
readers with an interest in the story. 
He somewhat exaggerates the process 
adopted by the author of Waverley, 
but it has a basis of truth. 

“This plan was to be tiresome, mortally 
tiresome, sometimes during a half volume, 
sometimes during an entire volume. But 
during this volume he posed his personages ; 
he gave such a minute description of their 
appearances, their characters, and their 
habits; and the reader was so well ac- 
quainted with their dress, their gait, their 
speech, that when one of them got into some 
danger, at the end of the second volume, 
you cried out, ‘Eh! this poor gentleman, 
who wore an apple-green coat, who limped 
in walking, who stammered a little in his 
speech—how will he get out of this strait ?’ 
And so you became astonished after your 
weariness for half a volume, for a volume, 
sometimes for a volume and a half, to find 
yourself go enormously interested about the 
man who stammered, the lame man, or the 
man in the green coat.” 

With all his shrewdness, Alexander 
does not touch the precise spot with 
his needle-point. It was not by an 


* Histoire de mes Bétes, 


Par Alexandre Dumas. 


RELAXATIONS. 


appraiser’s description that Sir Wal- 
ter interested his readers in the for- 
tunes of his dramatis persone. 

The French man of letters explains 
his own process, which is to plunge 
into an interesting situation at once, 
and by putting forth his powers 
seize strongly on the reader’s atten- 
tion, the consequence frequently being 
a relaxation on both sides, and an 
unsatisfactory sequel. His ideas have 
the mastery of him, instead of he 
having the mastery of his ideas, and 
hence the result is left to the mercy 
of chance. 

He characteristically commences 
his history with these words implying 
an interesting narrative with a tragi- 
cal conclusion :—‘ I had fowl, and I 
have a dog,” and then proceeds to re- 
cite the adventures of the various do- 
mestic animals which he kept while 
leading a lonely life at his FOLLY of 
“Monte Cristo,” while tossing off hun- 
dreds of pages of his romances in the 
day. No one can be sure of the 
strict accuracy of many of the little 
historiettes, except such processes as 
the one about to be described, with 
which he was familiar when a strip- 
ling, roving through field and forest, 
in the neighbourhood of Villers Cot- 
terets, and which naturally connects 
his early experience with that of his 
mature age. Though the Gauls are 
gifted with animal spirits in a more 
ample measure than their neighbours 
the Britons, they exhibit a higher 
degree of quietude and patience in 
some things, such as the endurance of 
a dull tragedy, and of a long and in- 
active watch in their securing of 
game. In this way the fowler of 
small birds spreads his snare for his 
victims. 


LA CHASSE A LA PIPEE. 


Selecting the least valuable tree in 
the locality of his Chasse a la Pipée, 
he strips it of its leaves, and makes 
sundry nicks in the twigs and boughs, 
which he plentifully garnishes with 


birdlime. He has a little hut 
fashioned under the tree, covered with 
broom, or heath, or fern, or all three, 


Paris: Michel Levy, Fréres 
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and sitting concealed in this, he 
imitates the cries of various little 
birds with a = ry — or a i m4 
dog grass applied to his mouth. 

within oe flock to the tree, and 
their poor little claws entering the 
notches, are there held till a consider- 
able number being taken, the pipeur 
comes out of his bower and releases 


them. 

But if he has had the good fortune 
to secure a jay, more abundant game 
is taken in less time. The morning 
and afternoon custom of this bird in 
spring and early summer, is to find 
out the nests of goldfinches, bul- 
finches, tom-tits, linnets, thrushes, 
redbreasts, &c., and gobble up their 
eggs and the poor unfledged young. 

ence he is held in general detesta- 
tion. The fowler so lucky as to get 

ion of an individual of this 

hated species, draws it from his 

ket, after ensconcing himself com- 

ortably in his broom, and heath, and 

fern-covered hut, and pulls out a 
feather of his wing. 

“The jay utters his cry, coing. 

“The cry resounds through the forest. 

“At the same time, all the populace of 


linnets, finches, redbreasts, thrushes, and 
tom-tits within hearing, tremble, and cock 
their ears. 

“The fowler pulls out a second quill of 
the jay’s wing. 

“The jay utters a second coing. 

“Then universal joy is spread through 


the feathered tribes. It is evident that 
some misfortune has happened to the com- 
mon foe. 

‘What can have occurred ? 

“They must see. ‘Where is he?’ 
is on this side.’ ‘No, he is on that.’ 
he is on the other.’ 

“The fowler plucks away a third quill 
from the wing of the jay. 

“ The jay shrieks a third coing. 

“*He is there, he is there,’ cry all the 
birds in chorus. 

“And they descend in troops and in 
companies on the tree from the bottom of 
which issued the three coings. 

“But as the tree is so plentifully gar- 
nished with bird-lime, every bird which 
lights on it is a hopeless captive.” 


*He 
‘No, 


A TERRIBLE BRITISH POINTER. 


We have made this quotation as it 
presents a favourable, but not an ex- 
treme specimen of Dumas’ arrange- 
ment of paragraphs and mode of 
telling astory. He becomes possessor 
of the English pointer, Pritchard, and 
feelingly relates the trouble his 
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favourite woodman Vatrin and he 
himself took to break the obstinate 
British dog off the habits wrapped 
round him by education. Vatrin’s 
short cutty deserves, and obtains a 
circumstantial description. 

Vatrin’s pipe is never out of his 
mouth but when he sleeps. His 

atron has never seen it with a shank. 
t has formed a round orifice between 
his upper and lower teeth. These 
teeth their master never opens to any 
extent when speaking, so his talk is 
conducted in a species of whistle. 
Vatrin despises every improvement 
in the supply of wants, so he still 
uses the flint, the steel, and the 
tinder. Once the pipe is lighted the 
smoke issues from his mouth with 
the regularity of that from a steam 
engine. This suggested to Dumas 
the following notable joke. 

“Vatrin,” said I to him one day, 
“when you are no longer able to walk, 
you have only to provide two wheels, 
and your head will make a capital 
locomotive for your body.” “T shall 
always be able to walk,” said Vatrin. 
He had been commissioned to make 
a change in Pritchard’s habits, ie., 
instead of hunting some hundred 
yards from his master, and setting 
the game, he should keep himself 
under the very barrel of the fowling- 
piece, and only spring forward when 
the game was struck. Skilful and 
determined was Vatrin, but he was 
no match for the obstinate Briton. 
An hour after he had been intrusted 
to the woodman, he was snufling and 
snorting about his master at the 
Hotel de Medicis. Being treated to 
a whipping he was sent back, and 
badly received. It seems he had 
jumped over a paling several feet 
high, and so made his escape. Now 
he was secured by a good leather 
strap, but he gnawed it asunder, and 
Dumas, hard engaged at his feuilleton, 
heard a terrible uproar in the yard. 
Mouton, a dog of the Pyrenees, tear- 
ing Pritchard with his fangs, and 
Pritchard making the best return in 
his power. Being rescued from the 
wrath of Mouton (sheep), he got 
whipping, No. two, and was sent 
back. ‘This time he was made 
prisoner in a closed room, but after 
trying his teeth and claws on the 
wall, he next essayed the softer door, 
ate, and scratched through it. At 
dinner hour he was with Dumas in 
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his pean, tail cocked, and his mus- 
tard-coloured eyes shedding tears of 
delight. 

The re-education of Pritchard 
seemed hopeless. Dumas, Michel his 
gardener, and Vatrin went to take 
a walk with the intractable dog in 
leash. Coming near the bridge of 
Pecq, said one, “Is not that dog 
on the bridge very like Pritchard ?” 
“Very like,” said Michel, but I have 
Pritchard here in the leash.” All 
looked behind, but no Pritchard was 
there; he had cut the leather asunder, 
and by a round, had got to the bridge 
before them. While they were look- 
ing at the leash and wondering, their 
ears were startled by an outcry, and 
turning round they saw the delin- 
quent sweeping toward them with a 
half-broiled mutton chop in hismouth, 
and the deluded cook clattering after 
him with brush in hand. Vain were 
the efforts to stop the brigand ; and 
in the shelter of a thicket he enjoyed 
his half-fried chop. 

That was only the first achievement 
of Pritchard on that eventful day. 
While dinner was preparing for Dumas 
and his humble friends by Mme. 
Vatrin, a shout was heard from the 
kitchen window. “Ah, robber! ah, 
brigand ! ah, wretch !” was heard in 
the horrified tones of their hostess. 
“ Fire !” cried Michel, and the goblet 
in Alexander’s hand was launched 
with all the force of “‘ his biceps and 
his deltoid” (textual). The sequel fur- 
nishes so happy a specimen of our 
author’s peculiar narrative style that 
we cannot resist quotation. The 
goblet was not broken, and Michel 
cried out— 

“Ah, monsieur, that was a famous cast.’ 

“Ineffect the goblet had struck Pritchard 
at the edge of the shoulder, and had fallen 
on the soft grass without injury. 

“Merely the blow had been so strong 
that it had extracted a cry from Pritchard. 

“To utter this cry, Pritchard had been 
obliged to open his mouth. 

“In opening his mouth he had been 
obliged to drop his piece of veal. 

“ The piece of veal had fallen on the fresh 


grass. 

“T had picked it up, and brought it 
back, 

** Courage, Madame Vatrin,’ said I. ‘ Be 
consoled: we shall dine.’ 





* Cornets (grocers’ conical paper-measures) are lined with a sticky substance, and left 
in the way of crows and ravens. They thrust in their bills, and find themselves ham- 
pered, and become so confused that they are easily taken. 
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“T was going like Ajax to add, ‘ In spite 
of the Gods,’— 

“ But I considered the phrase a little too 
arrogant. 

“T contented myself with saying, ‘In 
spite of Pritchard!’” 


Some objected to the viand after 
being in the dog’s mouth, but Michel 
proved that as licking by a healthy 
dog’s tongue was sovereign in case of a 
cut, meat that had touched his tongue 
or jaws was not a bit the worse. Solely 
he cut away the tooth-marks. 

But Pritchard's iniquities were not 
at the full. Mme. Vatrin had pre- 

ared an omelette, and such an ome- 
ette! It furnished occasion to the 
author to say that an omelette is 
beyond the skill of the most learned 
Parisian cook. It can only be dressed 
in ae by a country woman— 
wife of peasant or farmer—the same 
truth being applicable to the cook- 
ing of a fricassee of fowl. While the 
company were complimenting her on 
her success, she listened with a pre- 
occupied air, for she was missing her 
sugar-pot. After some surmises, not 
much to the purpose, Michel quitted 
the room, and soon re-appeared, driv- 
ing Pritchard before him with the 
missing article on his muzzle. He 
thus explained to the admiring com- 
pany how it was so effectively secured. 

“He got his nose into the sugar-pot, 
which is wider at bottom than at mouth; 
then he opened his jaws; then he filled 
them with sugar. At the same moment I 
came on him; he attempted to close his 
jaws; the sugar lamps were in the way. 
He then attempted to withdraw his muzzle; 
he could not, his jaws were open. So Mon- 
sieur Pritchard has been taken like a crow 
in a paper cone,* and must have patience 
till the sugar melts.” 

However, when the confounded 
British animal was left to his own 
devices, he established his character 
by setting three rabbits one after 
another, and remaining rigidly in the 
same position till Vatrin had time to 
cut a stick and take a throw at the 
game. 


DUMAS’ WORKING DRESS AND HIS DOW MOUTON. 

We next make acquaintance with 
the celebrated dog, Mouton, whom 
the reader finds at the famous Monte 
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Cristo building, moving his head 
this way and that like a white bear, 
which he resembled in his skin, and 
his eyes “casting a phosphorescent 
flame like the reflection from carbun- 
cles.” But Mouton when not annoyed 
was perfectly inoffensive. 

Magquet (the great collaborateur) 
Alexander the younger, some actresses, 
and other literary acquaintance come 
to visit him in his retreat. He gives 
them possession of the house from 
garret to cellar ; some amuse them- 
selves with his monkeys, some with 
the aviary, some with the flower-beds, 
and the host retires to write his 
feuilleton in his kiosk, and here the 
great man (great or not he is cer- 
tainly a good natured and forgiving 
man) gives his reatlers information 
on a curious trait of his daily life and 
labour. 

‘** You shall know, as the matter proba- 
bly interests you, that summer and winter 
I write (travaille is the verb in the text) 
without waistcoat, without body-coat, in 
strapped trowsers, in slippers, and in my 
shirt sleeves. 

“ The sole change that the succession of 
seasons makes in my costume, is in the stuff 
of my trowsers and my shirt. 

“In winter my strapped trowsers are of 
cloth, in summer of dimity. In summer my 
shirt is of lawn, in winter of strong linen.” 

Dumas had come in attired as a 
hunter. Going up to his room he 
soon reappeared before his guests in 
his lawn shirt and his dimity strap- 
ped trowsers. 

*** Who is this, who is this?’ said Atala 
Beauchéne (actress). 

“*Tt is a father,’ said Alexander (the 
younger) ‘ whom I have vowed to the white 
veil.’ 

“T passed between two hedges of accla- 
mations, and regained my work-a-day 
pavilion.” 

At that period he was labouring at 
“Le Batard de Mauléon” (one of his 
or Maquet’s best works), and his 
friend Challamel* happened at the 
same time to present him with /ouw- 
ton. He introduced him into the 
romance under the name Adan, in this 
spirited style. 

“Behind them came a dog bounding 
through mere exuberance of spirits. 

“He was one of those vigorous but 
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meagre dogs of the Sierra, with head 
pointed like that of a bear, eyes sparkling 
like a lynx’s, and legs slender and sinewy 
as those of a hind. 

“His body was covered with fine and long 
silky hair, among which played and danced 
the mellow reflections of the sun’s rays. 

“ He had round his neck a large collar 
of gold, inlaid with rubies, and provided 
with a bell of the same metal. 

“His joy exhibited itself by his bounds, 
which had both a visible and invisible 
object. The visible one was a steed white 
as snow, covered with a large housing 
of purple and brocade, which received his 
caresses with responsive neighings. The 
concealed object was doubtless some noble 
lord within the building, into which the dog 
would plunge impatiently, and reappear, 
bounding and joyous some instants after.” 


Mouton was, however, very unlike 
Alan in his temperament. He was 
phlegmatic, cross with strangers, and 
ready to tear any one of his own race 
that came near him. Dumas had 
asked Challamel about his past career, 
but the only answer he got was, 
“ Attach him to you, and you shall 
see what he can do.” When he took 
Mouton out for an evening walk, in- 
stead of gambading and snuffing 
round him, he would walk behind 
him with head and tail drooping like 
one following the funeral of his 
master. If Dumas _ stopped to 
speak to any acquaintance, Mouton 
would begin to growl, nor cease till 
the interview was over. The third 
evening of these promenades Alex- 
ander got official notice from the 
mayor (of St. Germains) to provide 
his dog with a collar and chain. 

Those readers who are anxious not 
to lose a word of the original will 
learn how while our author was com- 
posing the grand combat of Alan with 
the Moor in Le Batard, he saw Mou- 
ton rooting up his dahlias ; how he 
ran out and administered a kick to 
Alan’s prototype, and how the savage 
sprang incontinently at his throat. 
Dumas (se teste) being a_ perfect 
practitioner in all manly exercises, 
secured Mouton by the throat with one 
hand while the other was between the 
jaws of the infuriated beast. Terrible 
injury was inflicted on this member, 
but with the other he compressed the 


* There are two brothers bearing this name—one a political and historical writer, the 
other an artist. 


¢ Anyone curious to see more of Dumas at his travaille, may read in the “ Woman in 
White” how fat Count Bosco wrote out his vindication. 
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enemy’s windpipe till he was obliged 
to let go. Sinews and muscles were 
lacerated, finger bones (the Latin 
names are carefully given in the ori- 
ginal) dislocated, andaltogethercarpus 
and metacarpus were in a bad way, 
and the “ Batard ” was finished under 
nearly as distressing circumstances as 
was the “Bride of Lammermoor” 
(see Scott's biography). We have 
known habitual tellers of wonders 
who really believed some of their own 
inventions. The colouring of this 
picture is here much toned down, but 
there is nothing more sensational in 
“Miss Forrester” than may be found 
in the original account. 

MYSOUFF I, 

On returning from one of his jour- 
neys our hero found a cat provided 
for him by his housekeeper. She asked 
him for a name, and he answered 
Mysouff II. She thought the name 
an odd one, having no conception of 
the train of sorrowful thoughts con- 
nected with the memory of his 
mother, which at the moment was 
passing through his mind. Alexander 
tells us in his memoirs, that since his 
first communion, he has never been 
at confession, nor kept the Sabbath 
day holy in the manner of Roman 
Catholics, but that in passing an 
open church he sometimes enters, sits 
down in an obscure corner, and holds 
himself in communication with his 
Creator for a longer or shorter time. 
As for sins against his God, his 
neighbour, or himself, he is conscious 
of none, and is not disturbed by the 
HEREAFTER. Happy Alexander! at 
least whilein the cies of the shadow. 
Taking this state of things into ac- 
count we are certainly much inter- 
ested in the following extract so ex- 
pressive of the effect of an early 
religious training. 

“ You have entered sometimes into an old 
curiosity shop, and having admired a Dutch 
interior, a family chest of the renaissance, or 
a Japan vase, having raised to your eye a 
Venice glass or old German goblet, after 
having laughed in the face of a Chinese 
mandarin shaking his head and putting out 
his tongue, you have at last stopped ina 
corner, your feet rooted to the floor, and 
your eye fixed on a little picture in a nook. 
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Within the obscurity appears the aureole 
round the head of a Madonna with the 
Infant Jesus on her knees. The subject at 
once summons up some tender recollection 
of infancy, and you find your heart inun- 
dated with a tender melancholy. 

“You go back step by step into yourself. 
You forget the place vou are in, the busi- 
ness which brought you there. You are borne 
away on the wings of memory, you clear 
immense space, as if wrapped in the mantle 
of Mephistopheles, and you are againa child 
full of hope and of expectation, in presence of 
this dream of the past which the sight of the 
sainted Madonna has aroused in yourmemory. 

“It was so with me, the name Misouff 
had taken me back fifteen years. 

“My mother was living. I had the 
happiness at that time to have a mother to 
scold me. 

“T had a situation with the Duke of 
Orleans, which produced 1,500 francs each 
year, and which occupied me from ten to 
five. 

“We lived in West-street, and had a cat 
called Mysouff, who certainly missed his 
vocation. He was intended for a house dog. 

“T set out for my office every morning 
at half-past nine, and was back again at 
half-past five. Every morning Mysouff 
came with me to Rue Vaugirard, every 
evening he was waiting for me in Rue 
Vaugirard. 

“ And what was curious, any evening on 
which I played truant and did not return to 
dinner, they opened the door in vain for 
Mysoufi. There he lay on his cushion, 
nose touching tail, and would not budge. 
But on my dutiful days, if they did not 
open the door to Mysouff he would miaou 
and scratch till he got his liberty. So my 
poor mother adored Mysouff ; she called him 
her barometer. ‘Mysouff marks my good 
and bad days,’ said she. ‘The day you 
come not is my rainy day, the day you re- 
turn is my fair weather.’ 

‘Poor mother! Alas! we feel that it is 
only when we lose such treasures of love, 
that we did not appreciate them when we 
possessed them. It is only when we can no 
more behold these loved beings, that we re- 
collect how much more of them we might 
have seen, and bitterly repent the losing of 
those opportunities. 

“T always found Mysouff at the junction 
of West-street with the Rue Vaugirard, 
sitting on his haunches, and watching. 
As soon as I came in sight he began to 
brush the flags with his tail, but when I 
came up he jumped at my knees like a dog, 
then he began to gambade and wheel back 
every ten or twelve paces.* At twenty paces 


* We have certainty of the dogs of country farmers meeting them on their return 
at night, though the road by which they came back was not always the same. One of 
these animals was known before he would set out, to lie down, hold up his head in the 
air, and howl mournfully for a time. On a sudden he would stop his caoiné, jump up 
and set out. We have known cats to follow master or mistress out into the fields, and 
share their promenade, but the reader must use his or her own judgment on Mysouff’s case 
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from the house he made a charge, and 
entered at full speed. Two seconds after 
my mother was at the door. Blessed 
vision lost to me on this earth! but which 
I hope one day to enjoy again!” 


MYSOUFF II. AND THE THREE FAMOUS MONKEYS. 


The adventures and final condition 
of Mysouff II. cannot be made in- 
teresting without saying something 
of Dumas’ three monkeys,—Mlle. 
Desgarcins, Monsieur le Dernier des 
Laidmanoir, and Mons Potich. 
Dumas was about returning from 
Havre, when standing in front of an 
animal fancier’s booth, a little green 
monkey passed her hand out through 
the bars of her cage, and took hold 
of the skirt of his coat. He took the 
poor little animal's paw in his hand, 
and so gratified her that she drew it 
to the bars and licked the fingers. 
A blue parrot showed equal signs of 
satisfaction, and the result was that 
the proprietor who recognised Mr. 
Dumas, easily disposed of the two 
petites bétes to him. M. Dumas’ 
popularity, as he acknowledges, has 
its inconveniences. 

***One day,’ he says, ‘some sorcerer 
may perhaps explain to me how it happens 
that my face however little made known 
to the world by the brush, the burin, or 
the lithographic pencil is well known even 
at the antipodes. So that wherever I 
arrive, the first porter that comes up, 
cries, ‘ where shall I take your valise, 
Monsieur Dumas ?” 

“Besides this inconvenience of never 
enjoying my incognito, I suffer another. 
Every dealer having heard that I am in 
the habit of throwing my money out of 
the windows, no sooner sees me than he 
forms the virtuous resolution to sell me his 
wares at three times the price which he 
would charge the ‘Common of Martyrs,’ 
a resolve which he puts at once into exe- 
cution.” 


A defect in the parrot’s education— 
viz., inability to speak, doubled his 
value in M. Dumas’ eyes, for, as he 
says, he never could endure the 
eternal refrain of such a morsel of 
eloquence as, “ Have you got your 
breakfast, Jacquot?’’ A companion 
is got for Mile. Desgarcins, and a 
third, the Last of the Laid (ugly) 
manoirs is soon added. The poor 
Auvergnat who disposed of this last 
ugly wretch, opened his arms to give 
him a final embrace when parting 
with him, but Laidmanoir uttere 
cries of disgust and terror, and clung 
to the beard of Giraud, one of 
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Dumas’ guests. While the Auvergnat 
was quitting the room, the monkey 
exhibited evident signs of satisfac- 
tion, but when he bad disappeared 
altogether, he began to practise a 
dance, which Dumas supposes to be 
the Cancan of the Simian tribe. 

The day of purchase happened to 
see a reunion at Monte Cristo of 
Maquet, Dumas Fils, and other liter- 
ati and literate. The young gentle- 
man wished to entertain the company 
at the expense of the poor four- 
handed animals. The three were 
together in a large cage, so he placed 
a bottle of seltzer water with the 
neck towards the animals on the 
table. They examined it carefully, 
but Mlle. Desgarcins was the first to 
attempt the solution. She attacked 
one of the four wire bands that 
secured the cork, first with her 
fingers, then with her teeth, till she 
had it cut, then the others in suc- 
cession, her companions, turning the 
flask round for her. 


“The nearer the operation approached 
the denouement, the greater grew the atten- 
tion. 

“Tt must be owned that the spectators 
were as interested as the actors. 

“*Monkeys and men held their breath. 

“All at once a terrible explosion was 
heard. Mlle. Desgarcins was flung back- 
wards on the floor by the cork, and inun- 
dated with the liquid, while Potich and the 
Last of the Laidmanoirs sprung to the ceil- 
ing, and held there by their hands and tails, 
uttering piercing cries. 

“*Oh,’ said Alexander the Younger, ‘I 
would give my share of the seltzer to see 
Mile. Desgarcins uncork another bottle.’ 

“Mlle. D. by this time had shook herself, 
sprung to the ceiling, and joined her com- 
rades, who, suspending themselves by their 
tails, continued to gaze on the field of de- 
feat, and utter inhuman cries.” 


The experiment was made a second 
and a third time with the same re- 
sults, and Dumas Fils would have 
tried the fourth, but the senior 
pitied the condition of poor Desgar- 
cins, whose nose was now swelled, 
gums all bleeding, and eyes half out 
of her head,and would not let the 
joke be carried further. It is a stand- 
ing jest with Alex. Fils to expatiate 
on the stinginess of his parent—he 
did not let that occasion pass without 
bringing forward the allegation. 

Just retribution waited on this un- 
necessary punishment of the poor 
quadrumani.' A morning or two 
later the master was waked up by 
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Michel, who came to report the es- 
cape of the three monkeys from their 
cage, their present possession of the 
aviary, and their villanous seizure of 
ever so many of the poor little birds. 
“They can’t eat them,” said the 
sleeper awakened. “Ah!” said 
Michel, “it comes to the same thing. 
They are laying their spoils at the 
feet of Mysouff II., who is enjoying 
the feast.” 

The ravagers were secured, and put 
in their cage ; poor Potich, who had 
taken refuge ina tree, coming down 
voluntarily, and with joined hands, 
begging to be put in with his com- 
rades. Michel looked on the act as 
a piece of hypocrisy, his master as an 
act of devotedness, to be put on a par 
with that of Regulus. Meantime 
Mysouff IT. had finished his dejeuner of 
500 francs, and a jury was impanelled 
to try him for this act of rapine and 
gluttony. Next Sunday’s guests 
accordingly tried the delinquent, 
Michel, who had kept him mean- 
while on bread and water, being con- 
stituted State Prosecutor, and Nogent 
Saint-Laurent, defender of the crimi- 
nal. The jury, already much pre- 
judiced against Mysouff, were still 
further embittered by Michel’s ora- 
tion, but the counsel for the defence 
did not lose courage. He flung the 
chief blame on the mischievous 
monkeys, and merely established My- 
souff II. as a comparatively innocent 
accessory after the fact. 

“ He demonstrated Mysouff, of himself, 
as incapable even of dreaming of such a 
crime. He depicted him sleeping the sleep 
of the just, till roused from his inoffensive 
slumber by these abominable beasts, who 
in front of the aviary were meditating their 
felonious attack. There he was, half awake, 
beginning to stretch out his claws, com- 
placently purring, and opening his rosy 
mouth, and exhibiting his tongue curved 
in the style of heraldic lions, then shaking 
his ears while listening as if repulsing their 
infamous propositions. The counseller dwelt 
on his first refusal of the request, then on 
the unsteady and volatile character of youth, 
and his corrupt education by the cook, who 
instead of feeding him on milk porridge or 
broth, as she had been strictly ordered, had 
excited his carnivorous propensities by ad- 
ministering lights, beef-hearts, parings of 
chops, &e. Then, as is the mode with un- 
steady characters, he painted him following 
the tempters to the scene of carnage; and 
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taking Mysouff in his arms, and extending 
his paws, he dwelt on their mechanism, 
and appealing to all who were not ignorant 
of anatomy, he triumphantly asked, ‘ Was 
it with organs of such a conformation an 
aviary under lock and key could be opened ?’ 
Then borrowing from Michel his favourite 
volume of the ‘ Dictionary of Natural His- 
tory,’ he opened it at the article ‘ Domestic 
Cat, Tiger Cat,’ and struck his palm heavily 
on the book. ‘Cat!’ he cried, ‘Cat!’ you 
shall hear what the illustrious Buffon, the 
man with the wristbands of point lace, wrote 
on the knees of Nature herself on the sub- 
ject of the cat. 

“*The cat,’ says M. Buffon, ‘is only a 
faithless domestic, whom we keep through 
necessity, to extirpate other domestic ene- 
mies not in our power otherwise to get rid 
of. For though the cat when young is 
gentle-mannered, he possesses an inborn 
malice, a false character, a perverse dis- 
position, which age augments, and which 
education merely masks.’ 

‘“*Now, Mysouff, second of the name, did 
not bring a forged character for gentleness, 
signed Lacépéde or Geoffry Saint Hilaire,* 
He is no intruder. The cook sought him 
out, and even pursued him into his retreat 
behind bundles of faggots. Did she ever 
hold forth to him on the enormity of bird- 
killing? No; on the contrary she excited 
his flesh-eating propensities. The lot of 
the poor birds I grant is deserving of our 
grief and indignation, but are not all of 
them, especially the quails, doomed to per- 
ish by the cook’s knife some day? And 
Mysouff by one sharp but short process, has 
freed them from all the terrors, one after 
the other, which the cook’s visits are so well 
calculated to inflict. 

“ Now, gentlemen, as you have learned 
to acquit that two-feeted and featherless 
animal called Man, of crimes like these for 
sake of that word invented for the purpose, 
—monomania, take into account that the un- 
fortunate and interesting Mysouff has yield- 
ed not merely to natural instincts, but to 
strong exterior influences. I have done, 
gentlemen. I claim for my client the bene- 
fit of extenuating circumstances.” 


Cries of enthusiasm hailed this im- 
provised speech, and under its influ- 
ence the votes were taken, and My- 
souff declared culpable of complicity 
with the assassination of sundry 
quails, doves, pigeons, and other 
varieties of the genus Columba, and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
in the cage of the monkeys. 

But we must reluctantly omit the 
further surprising adventures of the 
monkeys and Pritchard; how he near- 





* Eminent naturalists. 
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ly gnawed off his paw when secured 
in a trap, and how he was able to do 
more with three legs than other dogs 
with four ; how he used to drop down 
into a fowl-yard, eat up the eggs 
newly-laid, and let himself out by 
raising a latch, and many other rare 
and curious incidents in the history 
of domestic animals.* 

Meanwhile, this article has been 
written in order to place a literary 
curiosity before our readers, and to 
mark the differences in taste between 
the French and English reading pub- 
lic. Imagine the reception such a 
volume issued by any popular English 
writer would receive from his public. 
Yet we have not presented the most 
egotistical or self-complacent of the 
many such passages existing in the 
“ Histoire de Mes Bétes.” But Du- 
mas’ readers are still glad to get any 
gossipping book from him, however 
self-laudatory it may be. He tells a 
story as pleasantly as ever, though 
covering an unnecessarily large space 
of paper with it. He furnishes inte- 
resting and agreeable causerie for 
which neither our “ conversation” nor 
our “chat” furnishes a thorough equi- 
valent ; and he has always something 

ersonally to tell about the people of 
letters and the actors and actresses of 
Paris. Then there is nothing cynical 
or ill-natured in his lucubrations. He 
says little that is ill of his lettered 
brethren, and he possesses the power 
of investing the most improbable 
things with an air of truth. It is not 
go many years since the “ Three Mus- 
keteers,” “Monte Cristo,” and the 
“Mysteries of Paris” were at the 
summit of literary fame, and the taste 
for reading such narratives is as strong 


* One of these anecdotes is very curious and probably true. 
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as it was then. Yet, the works of 
the dead Sue and the living Dumas 
are now comparatively neglected. 
And why ? any old and young 
pupils went to their school, and they 
and their pupils again have since 
thrown such a mass of literary mon- 
strosities on the world as completely 
to hide and eclipse the productions 
of their teachers. Meantime, the 
golden visions which blessed the eyes 
of our hero when engaged at “ Monte 
Cristo” have faded. He is no time- 
server nor flatterer of the powers that 
be. He is singularly negligent and 
prodigal notwithstanding his son’s 
efforts to keep him within compass, 
and he must continue to travailler, as 
he would say himself, to keep the en- 
ine on the line. Some years ago he 
asted that out of the 800 volumes 
then written no more than four were 
unfit for the perusal of youth. We 
fear Mrs. Ellis would not indorse the 
assertion ; but this we will venture 
to say in his defence :—He never 
wrote a book with an immoral pur- 
pose. In his never-ceasing search for 
interesting and exciting narratives, 
things come in his way unfit to be 
read in the family circle, and he can- 
not find in his heart to reject them. 
Perhaps on him they have no more 
evil effect than anatomical pictures 
on aged physicians, and he cannot 
appreciate the injury they do to the 
young. Still he is as harmless as the 
author of “‘ Waverley” himself in com- 
parison with some of his contempora- 
ries, and we would not be sorry to hear 
that it has seemed good to Napoleon 
III. to confer a pension on him in 
consideration of the mountain of lite- 
rary matter he has piled. 


Pritchard and Portugo 


sitting on their haunches among their comrades, and putting their heads together, seemed 


holding a council. 


Portugo then went out of the kennel. and Pritchard followed him 


leisurely at some distance, Dumas and Michel watching the maneuvre. After some 
time Pritchard couched down at a certain spot, and waited till he heard Portugo give 


tongue. 
nervously. 


Then his mustard-coloured eye began to sparkle, and his limbs to move 
However, he was quiet for some time, till on a sudden he gave a high 
bound, and a fine fat rabbit was in his jaws in a moment. 


By concert with Portugo he 


had lain in wait at that favourable spot, while his comrade started and chased the 


game. 
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SACRED VOWS. 


I stTanp alone by the river’s way, 
And I hear its silver tone, 

And my thoughts, with its pleasant voice, 
Go flowing up and down. 


In dreams I stand in a shady place, 
Where ferns and violets grow, 

Where the nodding trees are whispering 
In murmurs soft and low. 


In dreams I look on an angel face, 
And a pleasant hand I feel, 

While the bluebells and anemones 
Ring out a wedding peal. 


And together there, in the quiet dusk, 
’Neath a dome of heaven’s blue, 
We make our vows, like sacred vows, 

To be patient, fond, and true. 


The place is like a holy place, 
As the old-world chapel halls, 
And the perfume of the flower-bells, 
Like the odour of incense falls. 


And I kiss her hand with a reverent love, 
As the Catholics of old 

Have kissed the holy relics laid 
On altars, rich with gold. 


And I make a vow, in my earnest love, 
That so dear she is to me, 

That I will-love no other love 
Through all eternity. 


She never stands by the river, now, 
Beneath the fields of blue, 

And I know no more her tender love, 
So patient, fond, and true. 


For I stand alone in that shady place, 
And her hand no more I feel, 

And the bluebells and anemones 
Have hushed their merry peal. 


For the gentle face that I looked upon, 
And the voice that softly fell, 

Have passed away through the summer lands, 
To the place where angels dwell. 


But the vows which I made in that holy place 
Are sacred vows to me 

For I will love no other love 
Through all eternity. 
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SATIRE CLAIMS SOMETHING TO BE SAID FOR IT. 


Francis Baupovurn, professor of 
law, claims a place in our review— 
one of those unsettled spirits who 
rarely find a permanent religious 
home. Once a Calvinist, next a Lu- 
theran, he ended by resuming his 
early place in the Roman communion: 


“* Everything by turns, and nothing long.’ 


A temporizing man—a man of peace 
—a man of real moderation, most 
hateful to zealots on both sides, and 
most unenviable in troublous times 
that demand decision. At one time 
he is missioned to the Protestants of 
Germany to bring about a union, at 
another to the Court of Rome—a 
shuttlecock, bandied from party to 
party, and yet owning some sympathy 
at heart with both. Returning out 
of Germany on the eve of the Uon- 
ference of Poissy, he deemed it expe- 
dient to publish a work of Osiander 
Cassander, on the best means of 
maintaining public tranquillity-—De 
Officio pu ec Publice T'ranquilitatis 
vere Amantis viri in hoc Keligionis 
Dissidio, 1561.” It was the work of 
an honest, sensible, conciliatory 
mediator, consulting the interests of 
both Churches, but it was most dis- 
tasteful to the Reformers, amongst 
whom Calvin first of all attacked it, 
calling it the work ofa dark-faced 
emissary of Satan, who would tempt 
the faith of the weak, and ruin the 
Church of God, under the semblance 
of a love of peace and concord. To 
this Baudouin replied in a very mode- 
rate strain, by a commentary on the 
laws de famosis libellis—on defama- 
tory books, and Calvin retorted with 
acommentary onthe laws de trans- 
Sugis, desertoribus et emansortbus—of 
fugitives, deserters, and runaways. 
After this indirect assault came a 
cross-fire of personalities, Calvin 
launching at Baudouin’s head the 
nickname of Ablationes, because, 
when at school, he was fond of 
making free with the pens and paper 
of his schoolfellows ; to which Bau- 
douin retorts on Calvin with the 
name of Accusationes, which his 
comrades had bestowed on him for 
his jealous and suspicious temper, 
always ready for censure and denun- 
ciation. This is sorrystuff, for learned 


men to seriously recall their schoolboy 
peccadilloes in order to darken pn 
other’s fame, and disturb each other’s 
repose. Calvin, truly angry, most 
indefensibly published a series of Bau- 
douin’s private letters to him—a pro- 
ceeding that left the more forbear- 
ing lawyer master of the field in the 
judgment of all persons of modera- 
tion and civility. 

The Chevalier Villegagnon, whose 
profession might be supposed to dis- 
qualify him for theological contro- 
versy, took part in the strife, and per- 
secuted Calvin with his pamphlets 
and reclamations, as far as so insuffi- 
cient an antagonist had it in his 
power. He, too, like many others, 
was tossed about like a cricket ball 
from one side to the other, through 
design or caprice—a vain, empty, fri- 
volous, and ambitious fortune-hunter, 
whom the Church, indeed might use 
as a tool,but could not help despising. 
He was once with Charles V. before 
Algiers, in Scotland with Mary Stuart, 
at Malta against the Turks, at the 
French Court as a client of Coligny, 
at Geneva with Calvin; he even 
started in command of a small fleet to 
found a Calvinistic colony in Brazil, 
but sold its interests as soon as he 
found the colonists renounced his 
authority, and disputed his views of 
the Eucharist. He was for mingling 
water with the wine in communion, 
which they sturdily and rightly re- 
sisted. Received on his return to 
France after his abortive mission asa 
traitor and renegade, and rebuked by 
Calvin himself in that meaning, Vil- 
legagnon fell back into the ranks of 
the old Church, and disputed against 
his recent friends more virulently 
than ever. Named representative of 
the Knights of Malta at Paris, he 
considered his position justified him 
in figuring in the front rank of the 
theological warriors. 

The first work with which he 
rushed pell-mell into the fray was an 
* Answer to the Libels” published 
against him, 1561, followed next year 
by “The Propositions in dispute be- 
tween the Chevalier de Villegagnon 
and John Calvin concerning the 
verity of the Sacred Eucharist.” 
The chevalier hurled his challenge 
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at the heads of all the Huguenot 
party, and said he would await their 
reply in his church of St. John 
Lateran at Paris, belonging to the 
Order of Malta. As no one met him 
in acceptance of his challenge, the 
knight enacted the part of the ‘* Miles 
Gloriosus” of the Roman comedian. 
Calvin disdained so paltry an anta- 
gonist, but some of the second-rate 
men of the Geneva party published 
“The  self-conceit of Mr. Colas 
Durand,” the birth-name of Vil- 
legagnon, and after that “A Brush to 
dust his Armour—l’Epoussette de 
ses armoiries,” with a picture repre- 
senting the knight stark naked, stand- 
ing-on the top of the Popish pot 
turned upside down, with his cross 
and flageolet hung round his neck— 
a sufficient punishment of so mean an 
adversary. 

The petty warfare of scandalous 
biographies which the Calvinistic 
party had employed to smear the 
good name of some of the most 
vincible heroes of the Church was 
also employed by the Romanist party 
in turn—and Luther and Calvin paid 
the penalty of this dishonest mode of 
fighting, by being themselves drawn 
on the Turdle of slander to execution, 
as soon as they were dead. Another 
changeling in religion,—an unfrocked 
Carmelite, a doctor of divinity and 
medicine, one Jerome Bolsec, took 
this unhandsome office in hand, and 
has gibbeted himself to everlasting 
shame, while he meant only to dis- 
grace the Geneva Reformers by his 
“Vie de Calvin.” Calvin in this 
libel is a denier of the divinity of 
Christ, and was punished for his im- 
piety by the bodily sufferings that 
preceded his death—hideous ulcers, 
the fruit of his debaucheries, and the 
putrefaction that set in as a sign of 
the malediction of heaven awaiting 
him in sterner forms in the other 
world. Not thus did Bossuet main- 
tain his cause. But the Catholics 
were maddened by the defections 
from their ranks. Men of letters, the 
youth, the nobility of the province, 
and a large portion of the people 
sided with the new religion. In 
Paris crowds followed their preachers ; 
and a Spanish Catholic at that day 
wrote that the kingdom of France is 
in such a state of disorder as regards 
religion, that nothing can settle it 
but God himself. Catherine de 
Medici herself preferred to have 
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Mass sung in French instead of Latin. 
The Council of Trent was suspended, 
and the Jesuits, the saviours of the 
Church, had not yet come. Ronsard, 
the poet, rushed to the rescue of the 
declining cause—the Achilles of Ven- 
dome to the sorely pressed Roman 
camp. Peter de Ronsard, the prince 
of the poets of his time, captain and 
courtier, could not remain neutral in 
the struggle of Churches and opinions. 
Both parties claimed theadvocacy of 
Ronsard. He would be a power on the 
side he joined. At one period the Pro- 
testants hoped to win him overthrough 
the Prince de Condé and the Cardinal 
de Chatillon: the resonant trumpet of 
the author of the “ Franciade”’ would 
be a much more valuable acquisition 
than the lyric flageolet of their 
Marot. The young and ingenuous 
spirits would blindly adopt the cause 
so noble a poet glorified—because 
they set much by so desirable 
an acquisition ; but they failed. The 
Guises took possession of Ronsard, 
and his advocacy was secured to the 
Catholic cause. His quiet and orderly 
habits, combined with the rhythmical 
autocracy of his muse, repelled him 
from the ranks of the disturbers of 
opinion—the restless and disorderly 
spirits of the age. The naked rigidity 
of reform, moreover, had few attrac- 
tions for a man of lively imagination, 
who saw nothing incongruous in the 
intermixture of heathen fables with 
biblical facts in his verses. Like 
Pindar—like, in fact, most of the sons 
of song—Ronsard was by instinct the 
laureate of kings and priests. He 
loved religious festivals, processions, 
and the pomp of worship, as he in 
youth loved his soldier’s uniform. 
The clash of arms, the hum of camps, 
the shouts of carousal, his love of 
shows— perhaps a deeper feeling also 
—led him, on the great religious fes- 
tivals, to don a surplice and cape, to 
take a waxen taper in his hand, and 
follow the canopy, which was loud 
—how clearly this slang term comes 
from the French éclatante /—with 
velvets and silks, amid a cloud of in- 
cense, intoning psalms and hymns. 
From this fancy of his, his enemies 
nicknamed him the Abbé Ronsard ; 
albeit the poet gloried in assuring the 
wags that— 
“T love to be at Prime, at Sext, at 
Tierce, 
And None—the lowliest of worshippers.” 
These devout habits grew on him 
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with his years, and his attachment to 
the old cause became confirmed by the 
very abuse it drew upon the bard. 
The social condition of France was 
wretched in the extreme ; but in his 
wrath he ascribed it to wrong causes, 
laying the blame on the Reformers, 
who shared all the misery of the 
times, and were exposed besides to 
the wrath of kings and the fagot of 
persecutors. He sees signs of the 
anger of heaven in the appearance of 
a comet and in the inundations of the 
Seine, like Horace of old, all which 
superstitions are sufficiently laughed 
at in the prognostications of Panta- 

ruel by Rabelais, who was his neigh- 

our in Meudon. His birthof Opinion 
is classical in its form: Jupiter, de- 
scending from Olympus, finds a 
nymph, Presumption, resting at its 
foot. The god makes love to her with 
his usual facility, and the offspring in 
due time is that pestilent and heady 
Opinion which was the detestation of 
the souls of the day. It is this mon- 
ster which comes to disturb the theo- 
logian in his cell, the artisan in his 
‘ workshop, theshepherd in his pasture, 
the merchant in his market, the sailor 
in his vessel ; which invites invasion 
of France from all quarters—Savoy, 
Germany, and Spain. Poor Ronsard ! 
he took all his mythological insipidity 
for a divine invention ; but it was re- 
ceived with universal distaste and 
mockery ; and he learned from it the 
lesson to attack in future with open 
sarcasm, and not under the cloak of 
allegory, the men and the measures 
he sought to denounce. He therefore 
brings in, without ceremony, Luther, 
Calvin, and Beza at table— 


“With pipe and pot the Levite tribe, 
Discussing texts ’mid scoff and gibe.” 


He denounces to all the kings of 
Europe this cursed Geneva—this fo- 
cus Fides and rebellion—this im- 
pure nest of caterpillars, which will 
soon have gnawed every leaf of the 
tree of Christianity, unless it be burn- 
ed up. The titanic arm of the poet 
aims no dainty epigrams merely at the 
head of the devoted Reformers, but 
huge blocks of epic verse, which 
would be dangerous indeed were their 


power equal to their magnitude, with’ 


the force of an indignant Aischylus or 
Artistophanes. 

Ronsard alleges three . charges 
against the Reformers. First, that 
they disturb the established order of 
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things ; secondly, that they introduce 
illiterate persons into the ministry ; 
thirdly, that they are stern, cold, an 
unworldly, all of which may be in 
some sense true without justifying 
their condemnation. Their aim was 
Peace after Truth; they employed the 
best preachers they could find, and 
their unworldliness was a consistent 
rotest against “living in pleasure.” 
tonsard’s picture of the mec 
pastor is not attractive :— 

“To hate the mass, scold pope and popery, 

Wins for the Huguenot a high de- 
gree; 
Wrinkle your brow, look louring, stern, 
and grave ; 
Wear a long beard, escape the need 
to shave; 
Let your eye pierce, and speak your 
thoughts profound ; 
Your head with shaggy unkempt 
locks be crown’d; 
Draw up your eyebrow—let your 
cheeks be pale, 
And your salute, still Scriptural, 
* All hail!” 
Name Christ your Lord, but never 
Mary’s son; 
Then you're elect—your crown of 
grace is won.” 

For Ronsard’s epic he received in 
return a deluge of libels, epigrams, 
caricatures, prose and verse, maca- 
ronics upon the heretofore Vendomors 
gentleman, now a priest, Papal poet, 
and Sorbonnian. The scandal was 
revived of the famous supper at Arcu- 
eil, the goat sacrificed to Bacchus, 
and the thirsty Iambic declaimed 
in honour of the poet Jodelle—all 
this with a view of insinuating that 
Ronsard, notwithstanding his present 
professions, was a Pagan or an 
Atheist at heart. He was charged 
with having sold himself to the 
Guises, to Spain, to the Court, to the 
Pope, to the Sorbonne. His whole 
life, his person, his works, his devo- 
tions, his very deafness, were torn 
to pieces, and the wonder is that 
Ronsard survived it all. The spirit of 
the poet never quailed. He called 
upon all the writers of his own side to 
march to the attack, and so gallantly 
did he bear himself that no one on the 
Reformers’ side dared reply to him, 
save under an assumed name. In 
this way, under the pseudonymes of 
“ Zammariel” and «Mont-dieu,” he 
was answered in a poetic form by La 
Roche Chandieu, who afterwards be- 
came a minister of the Reformed 
Church. One Launoi also fell foul 
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of him, who afterwards relapsed into 
manism ; anda on who called 
himself N icolas addressed 
him ina pr ose macaronic pamphlet. 
Most of his adversaries were un- 
worthy of his boastful pen, and he 
longs for a brush with Beza :— 
“ Mais sice grand guerrier, ce grand 
soldat de Beze 
Se presente au combat, mon cour 
sautera d’aise.” 
Ronsard had to content himself with 
Chandieu, and warned him, in an 
_ of fifteen hundred lines, that 
rovoked him further he would 
ean at him a whole Hliad of re- 
roach. Chandieu was not a man to 
e despised ; not much of a poet, but 
a distinguished orator, and reported 
to have won the affections of Cathe- 
rine de Medici by his handsome per- 
son. 

Two other poets intervened in this 
controversy :—Florent Chrestien and 
James Grevin. Chrestien had been 
preceptor to Henry of Navarre, and 
was one of the most learned men of 
the age, a man of mordant and satiric 
humour, but possessed, nevertheless, 
of an excellent spirit. Grevin was a 
pupil of Ronsard’s, but for the pre- 
sent his religious detractor. Both 
together built, in verse more or less 
discordant, what Binet calls “that 
temple of calumny,” raised to the dis- 
pean of the person and poems 
of Ronsard. Oolletet says they con- 
cocted paragraphs that would make 
the veriest hypochondriac faint with 
laughter at the expense of their ad- 
versary. The charge of Atheism was 
one of their grand coups :— 

“An Atheist then, Lucretius, was thy 
sire, 
A Pagan Flaccus, and the Atheist choir 
Of ancient Greece and Rome.” 


Calvin is lauded to the skies, whom 
Ronsard depreciated :— 
“He a true servant of the Church— 
a Paul— 
‘Who made the idol-serving priesthood 


fall ; 

Aimed many a blow at Papal wolves 
so well, 

He drove the Roman Antichrist to 
Hell.” 


This was published by Ohrestien 
ander the name of “ La Baronnie,” 
and Ronsard replied in a pique, that 
the poem “ne sentait pas le bon 
‘Chretien,” a& pup that showed he 
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knew his antagonist beneath his 
visor. In 1564, Chrestien returned 
to the attack with an apology or 
defence, “d’un homme Chretien,” to 
ampose silence on the foolish repre- 
hensiveness of Mr. Peter Ronsard, 
who calls himself not only a poet, 
but head master of the poctasters. To 
this Ronsard scorned to make any 
reply beyond that of bidding his de- 
tractors write on, as their abuse in- 
sured his immortality. The comba- 
tants grew weary of their poetic 
brawl, their ink was dried up, their 
pens worn out, their paper exhausted, 
above all, their divine furor ap- 
peased. At bottom, Ronsard es- 
teemed Chrestien, and Chrestien sin- 
cerely admired Ronsard. Ata later 

riod, Chrestien returned into the 

om of Popery along with hisroyal 
master, and did all he could to bury 
the recollection of the feud. Grevin 
did not live to be reconciled to Ron- 
sard, and by consequence had his 
name erased from the post of honour 
once assigned him by Ronsard’s 
writings, as the French Apollo. 

The verse stood originally thus :— 


“A Phébus, mon Grevin, tu es du 
tout semblable.” 


The verse now reads :— 


“ A Phebus, Patouillet,” &c. 


illustrating the obscure by the still 
more obscure. 

But the battle of theological Re- 
form entered into anew phase. After 
the conference of Poissy, statesmen 
took the matter in hand, and soldiers 
and politics became the arbiters of 
the fray. The generation of the great 
doctors died off—your Luther, your 
Zuingle, your Calvin, Farel, and 
Viret ; Beza alone remained till the 
end of the century, a heroic relic of 
the past, to sustain by his learned 
protests the faltering faith and 
crumbling walls of Geneva, against 
the ambition of the princes of Savoy. 
The second generation of champions 
of the Reformation will be laymen 
rather than churchmen—the lawyer 
Hotman, the scholar Henry Stephens, 
soldiers like D’Aubigny, diplo- 
mates like Du _Plessis-Mornay. 
Whilst the Protestant party 
committed its interests to the 
arbitrament of war, under the 
leadership of Condé, the Roman 
Church organized a militia more ir- 
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resistible than any array of armed 
battalions in the service of the 
Guises or of Spain, in the Jesuits, who 
just then were entering France. To 
every tide of fresh ideas that over- 
flows a land, there will be a natural 
reflux in the course of time, as the 
history of the sixteenth century shows. 
Up to the middle of that century Re- 
form carried everything before it, and 
might fairly reckon two-thirds of 
Europe as its own; but after 1565 
the flood began to contract its dimen- 
sions, and withdraw its influence. 
The Council of Trent restored the 
balance of parties, and handed over 
its decisions to be carried into mas- 
terly effect by the dexterity of the 
Jesuits. In its early surprisal, de- 
fection, and defeat the Church of 
Rome only thought of raising bar- 
riers against further invasion and 
further loss; but the Jesuits enabled 
her to undertake reprisals, and to 
carry offensive war into the strong- 
holds of the enemy. The heresy of 
Geneva finds its most redoubtable 
antagonists in the Order of Loyola, 
who by their preaching, their writing, 
their school-teaching, their self-sacri- 
fices, and their political intrigues, 
assail and perplex, and, in the issue, 
triumph over the enemy. They con- 
trive to steal the palladium of truth 
out of the heart of Henry IV., and 
displace his honest adviser, De Béze, by 
the Jesuit Coton. The Jesuits were at 
least scholars, and thus better 
matches, for the leaders of the Refor- 
mation ; but they lacked principle 
in their tactics, and held to only one 
principle in their warfare—success at 
any price. 

Reformation in sooth had much to 
struggle with—much to try its 
powers of endurance—when the fanci- 
ful and fickle, and the hundreds of 
the disappointed fell away from its 
side. en disgusted with the super- 
stitions, inanities, follies, and impos- 
tures of the prevailing Church, bade 
farewell to it, and embraced the new, 
earnest, honest creed, expecting to 
find there, in itself and in its profes- 
sors, that rest for which their soul 
craved—that perfection of truth which 
would admit no cavil, and that 
amiable consistency of ne me 
which would realise their Utopia of 

rimitive Christianity. But alas! they 
ound that even the new opinions 
would not satisfy the cravings of the 
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soul, that there was no absolute 
truth nor infallible authority on 
earth, while human nature showed 
itself in as unamiable forms, if in 
other forms, within the camp of the 
saints as well as without. Thus the 
voyage of discovery on which many 
anxious souls had set out failed in 
landing them on the shore of assured 
belief or settled happiness. They had 
denounced the childish usages of the 
medieval Church, the pomps and 
shows that amused the simple, and 
awokethe laughter of theincredulous ; 
but they found nothing instead to 
fill the wants of the heart save a 
bald worship, a narrow creed, and 
perpetual strife to maintain authority 
and decide trifles. When the fever 
of Reformation was passed to such 
disappointed souls it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that they listened to the 
witching voice of the Jesuit charmers, 
and found their way back within the 
pale of a Church which requires no 
tormenting action of the brain in de- 
ciding each for himself the contro- 
versies of faith, but rests contented 
with simple conformity and obedience. 
As a consequence of this state of feel- 
ing, public events and Jesuit machi- 
nations concurring, before the end of 
thesixteenth century the Austrian pro- 
vinces, the greater part of Poland and 
Flanders had made theirsubmission to 
the Holy See. To the astonishment 
of many, men of incontestible upright- 
ness and independence like Chrestien 
and Pithou relapsed, and D’Aubigny 

had cause to exclaim :— 
“ Truth’s summit reached, we downward 

tend at last— 
The spring and summer of our Church 
are past.” 

The civil wars which intervened put 
an end for a time to published satire 
or oral discussion. Occupied in the 
ignoble task of proving spiritual 
truth by cutting each other’s throats, 
they had no time to spare for more 
temperate argument—the noise of 
cannon and clarion drowned the 
voice of the doctors. Theological 
discussion was only resumed after 
the accession of Henry of Bearne, 
when the cause of the Reformers, 
successful in battle, was sacrificed 
to the interests of a cowardly and 
compromising policy. The abjuration 
of a mere pleasure-loving king—a 
man without principles or conduct 
—was a deathblow to the cause. 
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Then confirmed discord and defection 
reigned in the camp of Protestantism, 
for not only did courtiers and poli- 
ticians conform to the old faith, even 
the ministers of religion proved re- 
creant to their vows, such as Launoi, 
Pennetier, and Palma-Cayet, all the 
pens of the’Calvinists were drawn like 
whetted rapiers on the apostates. 
Beza publicly nailed their names to 
the pillory, denouncing them as 
eravens who had not pluck and 
patience enough to bear to the 
end the burden of the Cross. In 
the earlier days of the Reformation 
this significant act of excommunica- 
tion would have been dreaded as 
something shameful and intolerable, 
but with a crowned head amongst 
the ranks of the recreants the shame 
of apostasy was gilded over. The 
conversions multiplied—Father Co- 
ton soon filled Bezancon and all 
France with the tidings of his conver- 
sions. Duperron, an apostate, after- 
wards cardinal, found no antagonist 
worthy of his powers. Dumoulin, 
the Calvinist minister, in vain launch- 
ed his “Capuchins,” his “Shield of 
the Faith,” and his “ Anatomy of the 
Mass ;” for he could not stop the re- 
treat. Sundry public discussions of 
the points of difference between the 
Churches took place with the concur- 
rence—sometimes in the presence of 
—the higher powers, whereat Henry 
IV. allowed himself to be easily con- 
vinced, and, like the dragon’s tail in 
the Apocalypse, drew many of the 
stars from heaven in his train. These 
discussions were not heroic, were not 
noble, were not conducted under the 
cope of heaven, in the face of the 
universe, in defiance of scaffold and 
martyr’s fire, were quite the contrary ; 
managed in close rooms, in guarded 
palaces, before select auditors, and 
very much witha view to eeeeey ed 
conclusions, like that at Rosny. The 
famous Jesuit preacher, Gonthéry, 
and Dumoulin, the minister at 
Charenton, had a discussion in 
the hotel of the Mademoiselles de 
Mezencomt on the subject of the 
Eucharist, which had no satisfactory 
result ; but it issued in the lady of 
Mezencomt abjuring Protestantism 
next day. Men seemed to argue for 
victory rather than truth—for credit 
rather than for conscience. Henry 
IV. prided himself on more than 
answering all his old teachers by help 
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of the Pére Coton. Catherine of 
Bourbon, faithful to truth, upheld 
Dumoulin, her minister and almoner. 
People went with as little scruple 
from church to chapel and from 
chapel to church, as from the game of 
racket to the ring, and from the ring 
to the racket. All was discussion : 
the last sermon, exposition, pamphlet, 
the last point made, the last error 
refuted, the last wordy duel fought. 
The faith suffers oo indifference 
follows :—Sully receives the Host at 
St. Denis in the morning and hears 
sermon at the Calvinist church in 
the afternoon. TheCalvinist preacher 
is angry—bitter—chagrined, the at- 
tribute of a defeated party; the 
court clergy, at ease from success, 
aud smooth, polite, moderate Father 
Coton speaks courteously of Calvin 
as Monsieur Calvin—that hog Calvin 
is no longer the fashion. People 
could scarcely believe their ears when 
this new soft style of denunciation 
obtained possession of the pulpit, and 
the Jesuits obtained full credit for 
their forbearance. The circumstance 
was deemed worthy of record as one 
of the distinguishing features of the 
yo 1603, by L’ Estoile, the Chancel- 
or of France, in his memoirs. To be 


indulgent toward the opposite nw 


was the policy that pleased the king. 
Augustus softened the rancour of the 
forum. Henry IV. mellowed the 
tone of theological discussion. 

But even despots cannot always 
have their own way. The bigot 
Rose publicly denounces the Edict of 
Nantes; and the Jesuit Gonthéry 
declaims in the pulpit against those 
canaille and vermin of Huguenots, 
provoked to that unseemly rudeness 
of denunciation by Viguiers’ “Theatre 
of Anti-Christ.” The king suppressed 
the book and counselled more con- 
trol over his temper to Gonthéry. 
Another form the strife took in the 
uneasy spirits was the irritating 
nee osted here and there regard- 
ess of Henry’s counsels of modera- 
tion, as for instance the following :— 

“This is to give notice to all the 
scholars, grammarians, students of 
the arts, and the other youth enrolled 
in our good Lutetian university, that 
they meet to day post prandium 
— the bank of the Seine cum fus- 
t et armis, to inflict condign retri- 
bution for their insults on the cursed 
sect of the Huguenots and Ablonists, 
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herewith also warning all the officers 
of the peace against interfering with 
this act of justice under pain of in- 
curring the anger of God and of all 
Christian and Catholic people.” The 
congregations clashed going to sermon 
or mass ; insulting rhymes and threats 
were exchanged. The “Song of Co- 
las” stirred up a sanguinary quarrel, 
This Colas was a peasant whose cow 
had strayed into a Huguenot field 
preaching, where it was summarily 
disposed of by the congregation. The 
Catholics took Colas’ misadventure 
to heart, as they thought it a merit 
rather than a fault to disturb the in- 
culcation of heresy. The slaughtered 
cow became for a season as famous as 
the Leaguers’ Ass of Gilles Durand. 
The king prohibited the song, and 
placed a double muzzle on the restless 
spirits of each Church—a right royal 
way of enforcing mutual toierance ; 
but in itself a curious specimen of 
toleration. 

Those Popish preachers and pulpit 
libellists whom the failure of the 
League robbed of their proper voca- 
tion consoled themselves with pam- 

hlets and poems against heretics. 

he Jesuit, Richeome, published a 
“ Huguenot Pantheon,” a dull theo- 
logical hash, which had not even the 
merit of corresponding with its name. 
The terrible cordelier, Meu-Ardent, 
condemned to silence, produced his 
blazing “ Calvinistic Theomachy” and 
“The Ministers devouring each 
other.” One of those ministers, 
Anthony de la Faye, replied to the 
cordelier under the assumed name 
of Nicolas Froideau, the antithesis of 
cold water to, burning fire—imbecility, 
childishness, and sometimes wit cha- 
racterising the discussion of these 
questions. The Eucharist and Pur- 
gatory were the stones of stumbling 
and rocks of offence that forbade 
agreement. Father Coton discussing 
the famous difficulty of the mouse 
that devoured the Host, frankly 
accepted the conclusion that he ate 
the actual body of Jesus Christ. 
Dumoulin, the Protestant, before 
writing his “Capuchin and his Ana- 
tomy of the Mass,” composed his 
“Waters of Siloa to Extinguish 
the Fires of Purgatory.” To this, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne replies, one 
Duval, with the “Fire of Elias ;” 
and Cayet, a perverted Protestant, 
with his “ Burning Fiery Furnace,’ 
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and with his “ Oven thatdries up the 
Waters of Siloa,” for which, so 
poor was it deemed, Cayet got no 
thanks from his own party, while he 
was made an object of general deri- 
sion. The Bishop of Paris con- 
demned it—the Protestants multi- 
plied copies of Cayet’s wretched 
pamphlet and its censure—and pla- 
carded it and hawked it about, with 
the defamatory verses :— 

“Victor Cayet a book impress’d, 

An aimless blow, a sorry jest ; 

To turn his coat none better skill’d— 

But could not turn a well-taught 
child.” 

On this dangerous incline theo- 
logical controversy was ever prone 
to slide into buffoonery. The hands 
of both parties were tied up from 
fighting @ Poutrance in serious con- 
flict, and they therefore indulged in 
a flighty and desultory warfare that 
discredited religion, and gained no 
advantage to the cause for which 
they contended. The Jesuit Garasse 
mingled in the fray as the opponent 
of the Elder Pasquier, with results 
more damaging to himself than to 
his distinguished laic’ antagonist. 
But we shall treat this doughty 
Quixoteand his achievements further 
on. 

Bellarmine and Du Perron are 
leading names in this reaction in 
favour of the Papacy in France and 
Europe ; names that once awakened 
all the fury of Protestant polemics, 
and drew forth their satiric poems. 
In France Du Perron was supreme 
as a controvertist, before whose supe- 
rior abilities Rotan, Beraut, and the 
whole cohort of Calvinists were dis- 
comfited, unhorsed, and obliged to 
own themselves unequal in argument, 
and dependent on his forbearance. 
Vexed at seeing theologians by pro- 
fession, the successors of Calvin and 
Viret, defeated by a clever sophist, 
the laity sought to cover their re- 
treat. D’Aubigny, the rough soldier, 
took Du Perron in hand, and boasted 
that he made the Catholic Proteus 
sweat profusely and be completely 
nonplussed over a single text of St. 
Paul. The grave and sage Duplessis 
Mornay also came to the rescue with 
his “Treatise on the Eucharist ;” 
and furthermore obtained of the 
king the opportunity of a public de- 
bate at Fontainbleau in the royal 
presence—a move that only made 
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matters worse. This discussion in 
1601 was a sheer triumph to Du 
Perron, won by dexterity and sleight- 
of-hand—an inexhaustible and ready 
fund of eloquence and resonance— 
over the heavy and unmanageable 
learning of Mornay. The latter re- 
tired from the list depressed, protest- 
ing that he had heen taken by sur- 
prise, overreached—the usual excuses 
of non-success; but public opinion 

ronounced him more than ed— 

aten. Disgusted with oral contro- 
versy where a Clever orator may 
puzzle a heavy philosopher, De Mor- 
nay betook himself to his pen. While 
D’Aubigny parodied in his “Con- 
fession of Sancy,” the exploits of the 
Grand Converter, De Mornay occu- 
pied himself in the retirement of his 
chateau in answering Bellarmin in 
his “ Mystery of Iniquity "—the last 
effort of the aged Entellus of the 
Reformation. 

The struggle of that period ended 
in greatly strengthening the power of 
the Papacy. Supported on oneside by 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and on the other by the labours of 
its Jesuit militia, it aimed, not with- 
out prospect of success, at once more 
dominating the world. Bellarmin, 
the archangel of Catholic theology, 
had re-constructed by his genius the 
edifice of Roman authority, and laid 
at its feet the crowns of emperors 
and kings. Another Jesuit, Becanus, 
confessor of Ferdinand IL., claimed 
for the Pope the right of disposin 
not only of sceptres but of royal 
lives. ing these things Duplessis 
Mornay groaned in spirit, and under- 
took the satires of the “ Mystery of 
Tniquity”—his resentment sharpened 
by the loss of a sonin the religious 
wars in the Netherlands. An en- 
graving at the opening of his work 
exhibits a tower of many storeys, 
supported by wooden props, and 
these props on fire, the motto this— 

“ Falleris, eternam qui respicis ebrius 
arcem 

Subruta succensis mox corruet ima 
tigillis.” 

“Think not in tipsy dream this tower 
can stand, 

"Twill burn, and topple down, and 
strew the strand.” 


Mornay dedicates his book to the 
young Louis XIII, but with no 
reason to expect that he will return 
tothe communion his father had for- 


saken. The mystery of iniquity is 
of course that spoken of by St. Paul, 
and that which St. John in the 
“ Apocalypse” styles the “ Mystical 
Babylon, the Mother of the Abomina- 
tions of the Earth.” It isnot so much 
a question of religion as of the en- 
croachments and usurpations of the 
Papacy, and of its lying tricks to gain 
the subjection of peoples and the 
command of their kings. But all 
men did not submit to her sorceries 
and her craft, notably Luther, who 
was inspired from heaven to resist. 
Bellarmin is an author who hands 
round her poisoned cup, but De 
Mornay opposes to this the true and 
wholesome traditions of the apostles, 
and of the Gallic monarchy. St. 
Louis banished the simony that the 
Holy See sanctioned from the land ; 
Philip tore Boniface VIII. from his 
throne; Charles VIII. bearded 
Alexander VI. in the Eternal City, 
and Louis XIL. floored Julius IT. by 
the victory at Ravenna. “I have 
thought it expedient, since,” he pro- 
ceeds, “to cite the examples of the 
dead, as courtesy may forbid such 
a freedom with the living. While 
your guards who should be watching 
are asleep, and some even connive at 
the caeiing of your walls, suffer 
your dog to bark a warning in your 
ears, andintimate your danger. Put 
astout face on your resistance, and 
no Julius or Boniface will dare to 
hurt you. The Popes only bite those 
who are afraid of them.” But the 
young king’s policy was like that of 
is sire, indifference or moderation— 
with one hand dismantling the walls 
of Rochelle, and with the other rob- 
bing the Pope of the Valteline. De 
Mornay could not arrest the deser- 
tions from the Protestant camp, 
owing to the geld of Concini, and the 
flatteries of Mary de Medici. The 
“ Mystery of Iniquity” was burned by 
order of Parliament, and relegated to 
an obscurity like that of its author 
in the corridors of his castle. True, 
it was replied to and ridiculed by 
Richeome, Garasse, and the Cory- 
phaeus of revilers, Scioppius, whose 
*Alexipharmacum regium” admini- 
stered a hearty castigation to the 
aged Pope of the Huguenots, re- 
minding one more than anything of 
i ass 8 kick bestowed on the dying 

on, 

The next satirical work on the 
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Romish controversy demanding our 
notice is the “ Differends de la Re- 
ligion” of Marnix de St. Aldegonde, 
a Flemish writer, and a strenuous 
opponent of the Spanish wer in 
the Netherlands; a noble-spirited 
and learned gentleman ; a Protes- 
tant to the heart’s core, and a man 
of unbounded humour. The Refor- 
mation, driven back from almost every 
rt of the Continent, sorely hemmed 
in in France, menaced with extermi- 
nation almost within the walls of 
Geneva, took refuge behind the ram- 
parts and canals of Holland. There 
the t, counsellor, and friend of 
William of Orange added to his 
other worthy deeds in favour of his 
creed several writings that must have 
had some good effect, though the 
book we now notice is at once too 
unshapely, ridiculous, and severe for 
criticism. Sooth tosay, it is a strange 
jumble of theology and farce, where 
Augustin and Rabelais, Lucian and 
Calvin, Viret and Montaigne, jostle 
each other, the whole overlaid here 
and there with caricature and facetiz, 
broad sallies and loud laughs, in the 
taste of the rustic festival and the 
tipsy carousals of Teniers. From the 
height of the bastion this work sup- 
plies, raised like a trophy of defiance 
within sight and hearing of the 
Jesuit outposts of Gand and Ant- 
werp, Marnix passes down volleys of 
insult and raillery on Catholicism. 
Marnix by its aid resembles the great 
traditionary giant, whose festival 
these Flemish big babies still cele- 
brate with childish glee (nobis ipsis 
testantibus), extinguished indeed for 
a time by the austerities of Spain, 
but now revived, and with jolly 
face and grand Olympian laugh, 
makes the black militia of Loyola 
weep with his ironies, oaths, and 
anathemas. Imagine him’ saying, 
like Gayant, to his grandchildren who 
occupy thesame towering car with him 
—his Filliot and Binbin—“Courage 
children ; let’s go and seek a bridle for 
the muzzles of those Romish calves.” 
Marnix was by birth a Nether- 
lander, but his cosmopolitan spirit 
and sympathies make him eve 
man’s countryman. He was Frenc 
by his instincts, necessities, and 
language. He looked to the sovereign 
of France to continue the poli 
of the Prince of Orange, and thoug 
deceived in that expectation, he 
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nevertheless regards France as his 
country and Frenchmen as _ his 
brothers—the common bulwark of the 
Reformation and civil liberty. His 
style resembles that of Rabelais, 
stuffed with puns, jokes, and gro- 
tesque and fanciful compounds—his 
papegauts, cardingaux, evesgaux, and 
other birds of the same feather: 
entia he makes Gentil-dne, catho- 
ics caco-thelics, the Society of 
Jesuits, the sottecité. Ina longstring 
of Pantagruelic phrases he amuses 
himself with la sainte et solen- 
nellé entrebouchure, concaténation et 
circonvolubilipaté mnoterization des 
beatissimes papes de Rome. The 
bottle of Marnix is that of Rabelais, 
but filled with Flemish beer instead 
of the claret of Chinon or of Bau- 
gency. But the huge squib is never- 
theless French—European. From 
that little spot where floated in free- 
dom the flag of the United Provinces 
Marnix directed his gaze over the 
whole Continent. While he clapped 
his hands with glee over the disper- 
sion of the Spanish Armada he ob- 
served with sadness how a Roman 
policy was extending its meshes over 
the civilised world. He was indig- 
nant at the frightful fascination 
exercised by Vatican impostures 
everywhere, which seemed to affect 
the great land of France with more 
panic fear than it had power to do to 
the most obscure state in Italy itself. 
The danger of France disturbs his 
suul as much almost as that of Hol- 
land. The scene of Henry’s absolu- 
tion at Rome, the remembrance 
of the blows inflicted on Apostolic 
Gaul, awaken from him a cry of 
anguish over that poor old deserted 
Pragmatic, and the defunct liberties 
of the Gallic Church, “Ah, my 
friend, believe me these papal mules 
are dangerous beasts ; they have hay 
on their horns, and kick up their heels 
like wild horses. Perhaps it were 
wisest to make our submission and 
kiss the Pope’s slipper; perhaps he 
might bestow on us some modicum 
of a blessing, and we should be better 
boys afterwards ; for certes, our prog- 
natic sanction, the dear old dame is 
in the agonies of death, and her com- 
rade, the Gallican Church, is al- 
ready gone before her to the other 
world. We shall soon have to sing 
the de profundis for both, and order 
masses for the dead,” 
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Bitter and coarse, earnest and 
caustic, humorous and sometimes 
witty, this prodigious pamphlet, in 
two volumes, closes the t reli- 

ious duel of the sixteenth century. 

t was published in 1599. Hence- 
forth the difference of Churches be- 
came ons of politics more than 
of belief, and religion was gradually 
secularised. Marnix indulged in no 
scruples of delicacy in his polemics ; 
he called a spade a spade, and em- 
ployed words and arguments from 
which the grave divines of the Re- 
formation would have shrunk. His 
object was to prevent not promote 
reconciliation ; his wish was to break 
at once and for ever with the past, 
hence meena, calumnies, and 
abuse: and the effect has been in 
many souls to destroy all reverence 
for the old beliefs. “The book of 
Marnix,” says Bayle, a partial judge, 
“ produced more stirring effects upon 
men’s minds than the best treatise of 
Calvin.” Thanks to him, Holland 
henceforth separated for ever from 
the great Catholic communion, be- 
came then, and has since remained, 


a secure asylum for all oo of 


the politics of the Church of Rome. 
Dissentients from all quarters, 
Geneva, no less than Rome, found 
harbourthere. Gomarists, Arminians, 
and Baptists, all wreckers of faith 
and exercisers of free thought, lodge 
themselves in that safe ark of the 
exile—Arnauld, Descartes, Spinosa, 
Bayle himself, Jurieu—a long and not 
ignoble list. 

Out of the song and angry strug- 
gle of pens and wits came an 
unexpected, and to some then and 
now an unwelcome good—liberty of 
conscience. The very efforts of Henry 
IV. for conciliation tended toward 
this result in France, though pro- 
bably weak and unworthy in their 
motive, and not productive of im- 
mediate benefit. But as soon as the 
king died the bone of contention 
amongst the nee hitherto—who 
should possess im, control him, and 
reap his éclat—all sides seemed 
emulous in expressing their desire 
that their animosities should be 
buried in the monarch’s grave. The 
Auditor L’Estoile in his journal 
records that the Calvinistic minister 
Durand, in his sermon on the 
death of Henry at Charenton, drew 
tears from the eyes of his audience, 


as also did the Capuchin who 
preached at St. André, counsellin 
the duty of living at peace with an 
other, notwithstanding the difference 
in their religious sentiments, re- 
ferring all their disputes to the Sor- 
bonne and the schools, while the 
people amicably followed the example 
of the king their late master. Un- 
fortunately this complaisant disposi- 
tion would compromise the interests 
of truth on one side, if not in both. 
Freedom of conscience is not a 
thing of compromise; and the case of 
the Puritans in England, who were 
obliged to betake themselves to Hol- 
land, and afterwards to cross the 
Atlantic in search of it, proved that, 
even after this period, in the freest 
country in the world it was not 
understood. The colonists of New 
England found in the depths of 
forests, after encountering stormy 
seas, and escaping from wilder men, 
the boon they sought—“ Freedom to 
worship God.” 

The Jesuits, as already observed, 
took a stirring part in the contro- 
versies of the century towards its 
close, but they had first to establish 
their position in their own Church. 
They had a keener controversy to 
endure before they became tolerated 
and recognized by the Churches of 
France than they ever sustained 
against the Reformers in their hottest 
engagements. The publications writ- 
ten for and against that much vilified 
order would make no inconsiderable 
library, while still the name of Jesuit 
is a word of fear or of scorn wherever 
it is spoken. They may be useful 
teachers of seminaries now, chiefly of 
secular learning, but they have never 
succeeded in wearing down the pre- 
judice that regarded them as lax 
teachers of morality and troublers of 
States in their prime. Their more 
restricted field of action in modern 
days is usually considered the only 
limiter of their powers of mischief. 
Shortly after their institution this ag- 
gressive and intriguing body are found 
in India and China, covering the con- 
tinent of Asia with their missions ; 
in Germany undoing the work of 
Luther; in Holland and England 
fomenting civil dissension inst 
William of Orange and Eliza) the 
Queen ; in France opening the king- 
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fight Protestantism on the one side 
and the Gallic Church on the other. 
Indefatigable fishers of men, in the 
midst of the storm they organize a 
system of Catholic salvage, snatch 
the shipwrecked from perdition, and 
soothe and subdue what they rescue. 
To make the way of salvation 
pleasant to the world they smooth 
and widen it, so that none need fail 
to find it. Men of tact, whose whole 
system is one of adaptation and com- 
promise, they pick the thorns out of 
their accommodating theology, the 
rigour out of their pliant morals. 
Policy is the central point of their 
religion. Diplomatists no less than 
apostles, confessors and confidants, 
they use human passions ‘to serve 
the turns of their Society, and to en- 
sure the triumph of their enterprise 
they get kings, counsellors, and royal 
concubines into their meshes. Father 
Auger occupied the same post beside 
Henry III. that Father Coton does 
beside Henry IV. Cardinals de 
Lorraine and Birague, d’Epernon, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Mary de 
Medici were their allies. Their in- 
fluence in high places, stiffly fought for 
and hardly attained, is owing to the 
jealousies of the existing orders,though 
some veiled their hostility under the 
profession of zeal for the liberties of 
the Catholic Church, endangered by 
these enemies from Rome. Ronsard 
the poet, who could be so severe on 
Protestantism, indicted a truculent 
sonnet on the Jesuit, wherein he 
represents the Church and human 
society, Jehovah and his Christ 
begging the Jesuits to retire from 
their occupation, or they will drive 
God and Christ, and Church and 
society out of the world. But this 
and such like was regarded as a mere 
pebble in their path—their mission 
was to govern as well as save. The 
pride of the individual wassketched in 
the individual, that it might aggre- 
gate inthe Society. The Jesuits be- 
came a power too unwieldy to last ; 
like the Guises, their success was 
their overthrow. Distrust, calumny, 
and the power of kings overthrew 
them. ey were hated in France 
as foreigners, Spaniards—enough’ to 
condemn them in the esteem of all 
true patriots and friends of the Gal- 
lician Church. The secular. clergy 
distrusted them--the regular clergy 
werejealousofthem. The University 
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saw rivals in their schools, while Par- 
liament distrusted them as citizens 
that withdrew themselves from the 
action of civil law. Efforts were made 
to sing them down, hissthem down, and 
banish them down, but all availed uot. 
They overcame, as patience and cir- 
cumstances always will overcome in 
the long run, pressing on amid con- 
tumelies and scorns and ill-treatment 
of every kind till they planted their 
Jesuit cross on the summit of their 
Jesuit calvary. But their patience 
was consistent with reprisals, when 
these were in their power ; no order 
reckons more polemics. Ready to 
turn every resource to account they 
took possession of the press with 
their publications ; their catechisms, 
manuals, histories, and pamphlets, 
anonymous or acknowledged, were 
scattered over the world. The most 
powerful pens on their side were in 
the earliest instance their heroes and 
founders, their confessors and martyrs 
of the faith, Loyola himself and 
Francis Xavier, and any others, if 
there were such, of supreme rank. 
Next came their learned doctors, with 
their folios of casuistic divinity—Bel- 
larmine, Mariana, Sanchez, Lainez, 
and last of all followed up their host 
of pamphleteers, when they had 
reached the stage of depression. Their 
law of submission meant tit for tat 
when they had the power in their 
hands, and they rendered freely 
slander for slander, tooth for tooth, 
war for war. They liked to hear the 
laugh, moreover, on their side, and 
they succeeded every now and then 
in getting it. They, too, had their 
satirists and buffoons. Richeomecould 
be as merry as Guillaume, and Garasse 
was a match for both Chicot and An- 
goulevent. They had wit, genius, know- 
ledge of the world, learning, and the 
command of the pulpit, but could not 
write that idiomatic, racy, true French 
that savoured of the soil, like those 
great masters of the tongue and grand 
natives of France—Calvin, 
D’Aubigny, Hotman, Stephens, aad 
Mornay. Their serious and jocose 
ebullitions alike smacked of a forei 
origin ; they recall the olla podrida 
of Spain, or the rich macarony of 
Italy ; and savours of Folengo, the 
Mantuan, rather than of Marot and 
Rabelais. The answer is a merit 
and a fault. The order was not 
French, their men not French, above 
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all, their object not French: cos- 
mopolites by training and by habit, 
their object was to gain the world ; 
and their medium of usual intercourse 
was the common Latin of the schools. 
The style is the man, said Buffon ; 
but the individual Jesuit was a thing 
unknown amongst the community of 
Loyola. They are many and yet 
one. Any triumph of self-love, an 
pronounced expression of individual- 
ity with them, were a crime rather 
than a merit. The greatest preacher 
the Society has produced, Bourdaloue. 
is also the least marked by decided 
personalism amongst the French 
writers. 

Searcely had they seated them- 
selves amongst the scoffing and cavil- 
ling Parisians, in the College of Cler- 
mont, bequeathed to them by Duprat, 
within a few yards of the Aakers 
than that venerable institution roused 
itself to resent the intrusion of the 
new comers, and committed their 
work of attack to the agency of Pas- 
quier. Versoris, the ye was 
advocate for the Jesuits. With 
his sensitive patriotism, Gallican 
opinions, and attachment to the 
principles of monarchical and _na- 
tional independence, Stephen Pas- 
gg was just the man to become 
the sworn enemy of these foreign 
priests who wrought in the interest 
of Spain andthe Holy See. A modern 
Perseus, he girt himself for the en- 
counter to rescue the University An- 
dromeda. And he loved to recur in 
afterlife to that passage of arms, 
dwelling fondly on it in his “Re- 
ares, like Cicero on his Catali- 
narian Orations. The struggle con- 
tinued all his days, and after his 
death, Garasse haunted his tomb 
with his “Renard Pasquier,”—the 
hunting of the Fox Pasquier. The 
essay of Pasquier himself remains a 
specimen of judiciary eloquence in the 
sixteenth century: a passionate pane- 
gyric on the University ; but at the 
same time, a bitter political pamphlet, 
satirising with the utmost asperity 
both the founder and the members 
of the Jesuit conspiracy. With its 
mixture of gaiety and gravity, it re- 
minds us of Cato the Censor, or Ju- 
yenal condemning the introduction 
of Greek manners and philosophy 
sid the sobriety of ancient Rome. 

is plea is tedious from its length, 
yet sparkles here and there with a 
native humour. There is enough of 
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French passion in its paragraphs, 
which sometimes rise even to elo- 
qe, but it is marked by a preju- 
ice unworthy of a man of education, 
which renders him unjust to the real 
merits of Loyola, whom his veriest 
enemies must allow to have been 
sincere however mistaken. Thus, 
there is one side of this production 
admirable for its sound and noble 
sentiments, wherein he denounces 
the encroachments of the Jesuits, 
who seek to monopolize the education 
of the young with a view to the 
dominion over affairs; but there is 
also another, which is violent, un- 
reasonable, and calumnious. ‘There 
very name annoys him, Jesuits—as if 
no other community believed inJEsus 
but they. He hates their foreign 
origin which threatened the affiliation 
of half Moorish Spaniards and im- 
ure Italians on their ancient and 
aye university. Their charlatanism 
offends him, wherewith they cast dust 
in the eyes of the people, by their 
outward semblance of learning and 
charity ; their grasping greed, con- 
nected with an ostentatious gener- 
osity ; their offer to teach for nothing, 
aiming at injuring the revenues of 
the University ; and their habit of 
supplanting the curés in the con- 
fessional, and professors in their 
chairs, without being either priests or 
collegemen. He would have them 
open their hand plainly and show 
what they are, laic or priestly, and 
not be like bats who claim kindred 
with quadrupeds and fowls :— 


“T am a bird, 
With wings like others; 
Il am a mouse; 
Long live the rats, my fourfooted brothers!” 


Parliament temporised in this quar- 
rel and the University held its own ; 
but a few years afterwards, aided by 
the Guises and the influence of Spain, . 
the Jesuits gained every position 
they sought, but only tothe rumof the 
League and the House of Valois, 
When Auger held in his hands the 
soul of Fenty III., and Commolet 
and yonteea areee in the pulpi 
who dares lift his voice against them 
Pasquier had for his successor An- 
thony Arnauld ; Dollé seconded his 
attack, and Duret defended the 
Jesuits, in a renewed suit of the 
University against the Society. In 
twenty-five years the Society had 
grown to be a power in the world—a 
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tempestuous spirit in the political 
atmosphere—enslaving peoples and 
assassinating kings; handing over 
Portugal to Spain, and deluging the 
Low Countries with blood. 

Arnauld, led away by his vehe- 
mence, is unjust to the body, and 
as they had been guilty .of some 
crimes and some crooked policy, 
charged all the evils in the Old 
World and the New on their Society 
of Jesuits. What measure did De- 
mosthenes observe in thundering 
against Philip, or Cicero against 
Antony? Yet men of learning and 
good sense might be expected to dis- 
play greater moderation. What 
power of language, Arnauld asks in- 
dignantly, could exhaust the detail of 
the secret plots and meetings more 
detestable than the revels of the 
Bacchanalians, and more fatal to 
society than those of Catiline, which 
were convened in their college in the 
Rue St. Jacques, and in their church 
of St. Antoine? Where did the emis- 
saries of Spain—Mendoca, Daguilar, 
Diego, D’Hara, Taxis, Feria, and 
others—hold their secret conclaves 
except in the house of the Jesuits ? 
Where have Louchard, Accarié, 
Crucé, Cromé, and others kept their 
murderous assignations but in the 
house of the Jesuits? Arsenal of 
Satan ! where have been arranged all 
the assassinations that have disgraced 
Europe for forty years, true suc- 
cessors of Arsacides or the Assassins 
save amongst you ? 

This is certainly very strong, and 
is not satire so much as abuse. 
Arnauld declares that an inveterate 
hatred against France was kindled 
in the bosom of Ignatius because he 
received a wound before Pampeluna, 
from the French; and compared 
children sent to the Jesuit schools to 
Pheenician children, sacrificed by 
superstitious parents to Moloch. 
But he pleaded, as the Arnauldsafter- 
wards acted, with vigour and earnest- 
ness, and gained his cause for the 
University. All extra-Jesuit-France 
rejoiced in the result, and the learned 
Tarnebus, of the Royal College, 
turned out some neat Latin epigrams 
on the occasion. Rapin wrote to 
Dollé, P 


“Arnauld and you, brave warriors 
both, 
Engaged the combat, nothing loth, 
Like dogs, in sight of judges, juries, 
You tore to rags the incarnate furies.” 
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Passerat, commenting on Cicero, 
Plautus, and Virgil, finds the Jesuits 
everywhere, like those prepossessed 
commentators who cannot open the 
Apocalypse without observing the 
wearer of the triple crown staring at 
them ; the Harpies recall the Jesuits 
with their unclean ways; and the 
invasions of the Scythians the en- 
croachments of the Society ; the Col- 
lege of Clermont is the wooden horse 
of Troy ; their expurgated editions of 
the Classics are compared to false 
Hippolytuses, who pretend a chastity 
they do not possess. The Jesuits 
were expelled the country, though 
the king resisted long. But public 
opinion was too strong for him. The 
attempt of Chatél hastened the deci- 
sion, and the advice of Du Harlay 
and his advocates, General Servin and 
Marion, justified the measure. 

In three days they were ordered to 
depart the kingdom, as corruptors of 
youth, disturbers of the commonweal, 
and enemies of king and state. In 
some respects, we must own a de- 
served measure of reprobation—but 
nevertheless, the result of unjustifiable 
intrigues, and unfounded slanders. 
A whole magazine of witticisms ex- 
ploded on their expulsion—the least 
repulsive representing them as the 
rearguard of the Spanish army re- 
turning to their own dominions. A 
pillar was erected to commemorate 
the event, bearing a defamatory in- 
scription. Pasquier in his “ Re- 
cherches,” 1594, reprinted his famous 
plea, the fame of which still survived 
—provoked thereto by an attack of a 
petty Jesuit of Douay. His friends, 

asserat, Gillot, Pithou, emptied 
their portfolios on the devoted head 
of the Society, and threatened its 
utter demolition. Pasquier's style in 
his work is not attractive—it is the 
style of a full man, as Bacon would 
call the author—but the fulness of a 
flood, that carries down with it all 
the lumber of the land, haycocks, 
trees, furniture, and not that of a 

lacid, normal, well-behaved river. 

is method is first, to describe the 
establishment and progress of the 
Jesuits ; secondly, to prove their doc- 
trines to be contrary to those of the 
Gallican Church, and the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom; and 
thirdly, to show the consequences of 
these doctrines to be the plots and 
assussinations they had lately wit- 
nessed, of which the Society were 
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the authors and abettors. A point is 
supposed to be made against the 
Jesuits when it is asked of them, are 
they monks? Not abit. Are they 
riests? Not a bit more. Do they 
ive in monasteries? Oh, no; but in 
Houses. Do they assist at the pro- 
cessions 6f the other Orders and of 
the University? They take — 
good care that theydo not. They are 
afterwards charged with kindred to 
Calvinism and Judaism, and any 
other tsm that suits Pasquier’s indig- 
nant fancy. With him Ignatius 
Loyola is only a miserable pretender, 
an incarnate son of the Devil, a 
a Turk, a Manes, the father of 
anicheism, a worse than Luther or 
Julian the Apostate, a (strange cli- 
max!) Don Quixote! The Jesuits 
are the scorpions of France, the spawn 
of Spain, and not the ag but the 
pillagers of the Holy See. Pasquier’s 
work is a strange clever medley of 
vituperation, and was paid back in 
the same coin by the Jesuit Garasse 
—each of which authors it is fair to 
believe was better than his books. 
Pasquier condemns their whole 
theory and practice of education as 
anti-Christian, anti-monarchical, and 
anti-Gallican. To the affected gravity 
of their pupils he opposes the youth- 
ful whims of the University scholars. 
who were an altogether different and 
uite superior class of students. 
He justly condemns, too, the Jesuit 
habit of kidnapping children from 
their parents, as they did from 
Ayrault, lieutenant of police, who 
could guard the district from robbers, 
but not his own family circle from 
pillage. Ayrault published an indig- 
nant vindication of parental authority 
on this incident, called a “ Traité de 
Puissance Paternelle.” “I did not 
hand over my son to you,” says the 
bereaved father, “to make him a 
Jesuit, but to instruct him in polite 
learning, and inthe principles of our 
national faith, that he might succeed 
to my wishes, my rank, and my pro- 
perty ; ne you had some 
conscience residing in your breast. 
But who gave you authority, by 
means of your auri confession, 
counterfeit os hypocritical we. 
fessions, and shallow 
seduce a poor child, sot teal bin 
from himself, from his father, and 
from his God?’ Such natural re- 
criminations as these added to the re- 
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sentment of the people against the 
Jesuits, and were nuts to all the 
Huguenot lookers on, and to all men 
imbued with the Gallican spirit. But 
the Jesuits were soon back again. 
Henry IV., delighted at his divorce 
from Margaret, and his marriage with 
the Pope’s niece, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of showing his clemency, and 
opened the door of return to the 
exiles. Father Coton repaired to 
court, clothed with smiles, as usual, 
and the King ran forward to embrace 
him. The obnoxiousmonument was 
removed, amid the popular complaint 
that a little cotton was more power- 
ful than pyramids of marble. The 
ro jested on the removal of the 

ure of Justice from the monument 
when it was taken down. Others 
made squibs on the King’s tooth, the 
damage to which Henry seemed to 
forget as well as forgive. 


‘Would you banish from this time 
Memory of Jesuit crime 

Replace, if poss., the damaged tooth, 
More damaging to them, in sooth.” 


If the calumnious “Catechism of 
the Jesuits” followed their departure 
with jeers, their return provoked a 
“ Passe-partant des Jesuits,” written 
by a Protestant, César Dupleix, under 
the pseudonyme of a doctor of Pales- 
tine. It is jocose, but its jokes are 
many of asorry sort. For instance, 
Harlequin in it discharges his 
squibs at black men—negroes—that 
is, the black-robed fathers. The ap-- 
peal for their return is conceived in 
these terms:— 

“Give us back, gentle monarch, our 

reverend sires— 

Reparation that commonest justice re- 
quires ; 

Let the guilty be punished, the in- 
nocent free, 

‘Twas a novice, no sire, that was 
arm’d against thee.” 


The threefold secret of their suc- 
cess as a Society is represented thus:— 
I. To please the scholars. II. To 
please the parents. III. To please 
themselves. 

The Jesuits returned to France 
under an engagement to abstain from 
the instruction of youth. How they ob- 
served that condition is shown in their 
straightway raising the magnificent 
college of La Fiéche. The indulgent 
monarch helped them in its erection, 
and promised them the gift of his 
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heart when dead, which called forth 
an epigram :— 

“ False, fawning hypocrites to bring 

Flattery’s incense to the king ; 

To hallow in La Fléche his heart— 

To bury in its core your poisoned 
dart !” 

Of that assassination meanwhile 
the Jesuits had not been guilty ; yet 
the public voice was against them. 
They kept themselves in retirement— 
did not attend the royal obsequies, 
like the other orders—and shunned 
general observation. The avowals of 
Ravaillac had partly compromised 
them, as he declared himself stimu- 
lated to the act by the sermons of their 
preachers, together with the bloody 
treatise of Mariana, endorsed by the 
General of the Jesuit order, pe 
Viva, and burnt by order of Parlia- 
ment. Coton had been importuned by 
the deceased monarch to repudiate 
and answer the doctrines of that 
treatise, but Coton dallied. Yet now, 
to avert public odium from the 
Society he did at last publish a de- 
claratory epistle condemning the 
views of the Spanish author. To 
this pamphlet Dupleix answered with 
his “ Anti-Coton.” This seemingly 
slight production, along with the 
. Catechism of the Jesuits,’ did 
serious damage to their cause. The 
author knew well all the indefensible 
points of their doctrine, had gleaned 
an abundance of good and serviceable 
matters out of their books, and on 
every topic he advanced had plenty 
and fit quotations ory to hand out 
of Mariana, Scribani, Emmanuel Sa, 
and Bellarmin, without counting the 
stories of wit and sense his own more 
special training supplied. “TI find,” 
says he, “that the Pole had reason 
on his side who said that the en | 
of the Jesuits was a sword of whic 
France furnished the scabbard, but 
the handle was held in Spain and 
Rome.” ‘This “ Anti-Coton” was a 
great success, from the conjunction 
of its appearance, circling round 
two eminent personalities, a murdered 
favourite king, and the kiny’s con- 
fessor. Other writers ou the same 
side brought out “ The Tocsin against 
Bellarmin,” and “The Blood-stained 


Shirt of Henry the Great”’—two 


thundering orations against the exe- 
cated pa To these succeeded 
farther, “The Jesuit Cut-throat,” 


“The Gounter-Assassin,” “The Mer- 
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cury of the Jesuits,” and others. 
As at the death of Charles the Rash, 
and of Francis of Guise, both hymns 
and maledictions surrounded the 
tomb of the dead king. Of these 
latter the names may be mentioned 
of the “Credo of the Catholics,” the 
“ Acknowledgments of the Butter- 
women,” and interminable poems 
upon the La Fléche affair and the 
king’s heart. The “Angelic Saluta- 
tion” and the “ Pater Noster” were 
pote to the prejudice of the 
esuits. As, for instance, the Pater 
Noster:— 
“ Philip, King august of Spain, 
We thy subjects true remain— 
Thy children ; we before thee bow, 
And our father thee avow. 
Pater Noster ! 


All our Jesuitic troop 
Would without thy bounties droop; 
With grateful tones we therefore sing, 
Sainted Philip, bounteous king, 
Qui es in Celis! 
On Rayaillac skilled to stab, 
Let no true confessor blab ; 
Let none his memory defame— 
Yea, rather let the zealot’s name 
Sanctificetur !” 


And so on. In the Parliament of 
Paris the representatives, and in 
all the pulpits the parish priests, 
inveighed against the Jesuits ; they 
seemed as if they had no friends 
left, 

But they were able enough for 
their own defence, and were not slow 
in attempting reprisals. Flanders was 
one of their advanced posts, and 
thence they launched their artillery, 
east, west, north, and south, over 
France, England, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Flanders became their 
citadel, as Germany had long been to 
the Reformers the cradle of their 
plots, the recruiting office of their 
ranks, the magazine of their defences 
and libels, e greater part of their 
publications, of that date, the close 
of the century, are from Villefranche 
just as the Huguenots used to hail 
from Eleutheropolis. But a Jesuit 
from Douay opened their defence 
under a pseudonyme, “ Reponse de 
Rene de Lafon pour les religieux de 
la fompentic de Jesus, 1599.” This 
author demands the extermination of 
venerable Pasquier as their capital 
enemy, a public plague, and an un- 
qualited monster, 
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To Lafon, the false, succeeded 
Richeome, perhaps the true Simon 
Pure, whom the mask of the pseu- 
donyme may not have been meant 
entirely to conceal. But the identifi- 
cation is doubtful. He and Father 
Coton were the Jachin and Boaz of the 
Jesuit temple. His friends styled 
Richeome the French Cicero, exag- 
eran’ praise. Whatever he may 

ave been in the pulpit as an orator, 
he certainly did not wield the pen of 
the denizen of Tusculum. His works 
were said to be highly prized by 
Henry IV., but probably the king 
found it a more easy task to com- 
mend than to readthem. Richeome’s 
“Tdolatry of the Huguenots,” and 
his “Pantheon of the Huguenots” 
might possibly divert a king oc- 
casionally who was bored by the 
burdens of royalty, and had a sad 
lack of diversion amid all the 
splendours of his court and the 
vagaries of his fancy ; but nothing 
in either of these works could greatly 
damage the Reformers. His “Chasse 
du Renard Pasquier” is better ; but 
the best of these sallies of wit, em- 
bittered by theological rancour, taste 
flat and insipid to modern palates. 
A wretched joke with which it begins, 
wherein Richeome threatens the sep- 
tuagenarian with making this attack 
the old man’s funeral sermon, sounds 
more worthy of an undertaker than 
of Cicero, the grand tribune. He 
calls his adversary all sorts of foxes 
and fools :-—a Pasquier Fox, a hairy 
Fox, a hoary Fox, a bald-pated Fox, 
and so on in a rich vocabulary of 
nicknames ; and a born Fool, a flat 
Fool, a sharp Fool, a fat Fool, a 
thick and threefold Fool—ringing the 
changes in these uncomplimentary 
designations, Pasquier is convicted 
by him of falsehood in his charges 
against the Society ; of ignorance in 
his theology ; and is denied the gift 
of eloquence and knowledge of law. 
He is charged moreover with drunken, 
ness like Rabelais, with calumny of 
the spotless Society, and with want 
of respect for the majesty of kings, 
Infanticide is laid to his account, in 


this quaint way, that. no person but 
@ theologian could have faventae 
because in keeping boys away from 
the Jesuits’ schools he pl them 
into the hell of the University. What 
ere the University professors but 

i no better 


‘agans ; their religion 


that of Pindar, Anacreon, and Tibul- 
lus, whom they taught ? 

Scribani, of the Netherlands, pub- 
lished his “ Amphitheatrum honoris,” 
under the anagram of Clari Bonarsii, 
directing its satire against the entire 
Parliament rather than an individual. 
It is an irregular kind of production, 
full of extracts and comments in 
prose and verse, especially rich in 
anathema ; a kind of Flores ad usum 
execrandi. Scribani was a learned 
scholar and a man of parts ; his work 
was in Latin and supplied scholars 
with no end of heavy jokes. But he 
is merciless to his adversaries, as 
witness their poetical doom :— 

“ Effossos oculos voret atro gutture 
corvus, 

Intestina canes, cetera membra lupus.” 

“Upon their eyes let unclean vultures 
feast ; 

Their guts let dogs devour, and wolves 
the rest.” 


Well might Dumoulin dub a work 
of which this is only a characteristic 
sample, as—‘*An Amphitheatre of 
Horror,” not Honour. In spite of all 
maledictions and sinister auguries 
Pasquier persisted in living beyond 
the ordinary term of human life. He 
survived, as if to provoke and dis- 
appoint Jesuit malice and ill-will. 
At last, in a green old age, the great 

emaker came to him, and stilled 
is fiery temper, and stayed his proud 
patriotic heart, and silenced his gifted 
tongue. But though his body rested 
ee, in the Church Pew at St. 
icholas du Chardonnet, his name 
was to be assailed after his death 
with fresh rancour by the Jesuit, 
Francis Garasse. Garasse was an ex- 
pert fencer, and had many encounters 
with others as well as with the de- 
ceased advocate, as, for instance, with 
Mjechelieu and the Port-royalists. But 
his,advent was almost too late to be 
reckoned in the sixteenth century ; 
yet in the controversies of that cen- 
tury, some of them almost closed 
with the death of the combatants, 
his ambition and zeal led him to 
take a part. Luther, Calvin, Bé 
Pasquier, had gone to the region o 
ows, He resuscitated the dead 
in his fierce invectives and demon- 
strative which Casaubon, Du- 
moulin, Servin and the younger Pas- 
quier were still alive on whom to 
vent the virulence of his pen. He 


than started with his “Horoscopus Anti- 
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Cotonis,” in reply to the “ Anti- 
Coton.” After that first essay his 
pen never rested—pouring out floods 
of ink, consuming mountains of 
paper, vomiting forth oceans of 
scurrilities and libels in French and 
Latin, till silence was imposed upon 
him at last by his ecclesiastical su- 
periors as a universal defamer— 
a kind of ecclesiastical Scioppius 
without his malignity—priest, jour- 
nalist, flatterer, theologian, libeller. 
and buffoon. ‘In his controversial 
works wiil be found the picturesque 
touch, the comic illustration, the 
gleam of goodness mingling in strange 
confusion with the invention of 
calumny and the sting of spite. The 
man was evidently half cracked ; 
with him Calvin was an abortion— 
a worm ; Béza, a fool and a robber ; 
Luther, a perfect Atheist ; and Pas- 
quier an ignorant and sulky brute, 
on demolishing whose claims to be 
anything better he expends a folio of 
600 pages, reserving to himself the 
right of continuing refutations in 
folios yet to come. None of the an- 
tagonists of Garasse had the good 
fortune to receive any other name 
from him than hypochondriacs, tip- 
plers, asses—and worse. He laboured 
under the conviction that no man 
who thought ae from him 
could be in his senses. He compares 
himself modestly to St. Michael, an 
angel of only the eighth rank, and yet 
an with his flaming brand, to van- 
quish Satan and his hosts ; amongst 
whom he includes—l. Huguenots ; 
2. Gallicans ; 3. Libertines. To the 
first of these classes of the Church’s 
enemies he devotes his “ Calvinistic 
Elixir,” and his “Reformed Rabe- 
lais ;” to the second, “ His Banquet 
of Wise Men,” and his “ Research of 
Researches ;” to all the mpeg 
“Curious Doctrine,” wherein he con- 
signs to the same doom Luther, 
Pasquier, Calvin, Arnauld, Theophi- 
] rvin, and Vanini. 

"The “ Oalvinistic Elixir” is a savage 
attack on Casaubon, in which he 
makes merry over the physical in- 
firmities of that great scholar, and 
celebrates in it the fame of the good 
lady Hernia, that tormented him 
with her presence. The “ Reformed 
Rabelais” is none other than Du- 
moulin, the distinguished preacher, 
and almoner of the Princess Cathe- 
rine, a great power amongst Protes- 


Satire claims Something to be said for it. 
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tants for his eloquence, his learning, 
and his readiness to hit his assailants. 
Garasse hated this man for his repu- 
tation for ability and candour, as did 
the Athenians the hated Aristides, 
because all men called him “just.” 
Garasse’s next attack was upon Ser- 
vin, the Advocate-General, and upon 
Parliament which had banished the 
Jesuits ; but as this was a difficult 
card to play openly he published his 
“Banquet of the Wise Men (Ban- 
quet des Sages),” under the assumed 
nameofthe Lord of Lespineuil, dating 
from the house of M. Servin—a piece 
of surpassing impudence. His motto 


? 
“Stultus haec non intelliget.” 


Nothing but Rabelais comes nigh 
this for its coarseness and folly. The 
banquet is held opposite the Saint 
Chapelle, in the enclosure of the 
Palais de Justice, at the sign of the 
Charlatan. There are no graces at 
the feast but Servin and: his friends, 
Dumoulin, Arch-minister of France, 
and Primate of Charenton, attended 
by his prebendary and acolyte, 
Durand, approved good fellows, with 
eagle eye, agile hand, and wide and 
thirsty throats. The first dish is soup. 

“The soup is maigre, but enriched 

withal 
= hungry flies that in it float and 
fall.” 


This represents Servin's pleadings 
and is suggested by his motto, “ Sine 
dolis jus curo.” 


“ Jus, of course, in French, is sauce, 
But Latin Jus, is law.” 


The second dish is as good as the 
first—an old hare, kept till it is more 
than gamy. This represents the car- 
rion calumnies heaped on the Jesuits. 
Everyone stops his nose at the 
strong odour except the ministers, 
who are not over nice in their likings 
and dislikings. The third dish is a 
young peacock, garnished with his 
tail, to represent the pride of Mons. 
Servin. Thence they adjourn to 
the house, over the chimney in 
which is the portrait of St. Ives 
all in tatters, to show how little 
honesty is esteemed. The fur- 
niture of the house is of the same 
symbolic nature—a rack full of igno- 
rance, a spinning-wheel for spinning 
lies, a crucible for extracting the 
quintessence of Jesuitical aetess heap 
of razors for shaving the Gallican 
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liberties—all this in the style—but 
how inferior in inventiveness and 
wit—to the lists of Rabelais. Did 
Garasse know such passages in Rabe- 
lais, and divert himself with their 

rusal at times? He says, “ No, 
ut we say he lies--with a differ- 
ence.” He avouched on his honour 
that he had not written “The Ban- 
uet of the Wise Men,” impelled 
thereto by dread of the action of Par- 
liament, and anxious for the reputa- 
tion of the Jesuits; and perhaps 
lying had become easy from practice : 
“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
coute.” 

But Pasquier was his “béte 
noire” beyond Servin and aught be- 
sides. So, though Pasquier was dead 
—as all the liberal party vaunted the 
merits of his “ Recherches” —Garasse 
crowned it with the barren thistle in- 
steadof laurels. With a comic rage he 
dissects the book, and the life and 
character of its author, devoting a 
chapter to each of Pasquier’s de- 
merits—-1. the Slanderer ; 2. the Im- 

rtinent ; 3. the Ignoramus ; 4. the 

ree-thinker; 5. the Vain-boaster. 
He drags his victim as it were 
on a hurdle to the stake, to 
have the pleasure of drawing 
and quartering him at his leisure. 
Of his style of despatching him let 
the following suffice, wherein he de- 
scribes Pasquier as a slanderer. 
“There is a kind of animal on the 
earth,” says he, “which is neither 
man nor woman, nor brute beast, but 
kes of all three together. He 
as the nose of a rhinoceros, the ears 
ofa goat, the eyes of an owl, always 
downcast, like Lucian’s lunatics ; 
always feverish like lions, barking 
like a dog, biting like a viper, sting- 
ing like a wasp--that is the slanderer, 
and that is Pasquier.” 

His representation of a free-thinker 
has some merit, though we should 
deny its speci ee to the 
elder Pasquier. free-thinker is 
one who is in favour of marriage of 
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the clergy rather than celibacy ; he 
condemns Gregory of Nazianzum for 
want of charity towards the apostate 
Julian; says that Constantine was 
a hypocrite; that St. Louis ruined 
France by his bigotry ; that the Popes 
seized the temporal power by nm ame 

arps 


. - . Asevery period closes, he 
upon the Gallican liberties, main- 
taining that Clovis never was a 
Catholic, but died an Arian; that 
Beza was a true genius, and Calvin a 
noble fellow ; that heretics are to be 
gently dealt with; that it is bar- 
barity to persecute Huguenots ; and 
that the Inquisitors are cruel as can- 
ni pte. 

There is some fair ridicule here, 
and Garasse is nothing if not amus- 
ing. In serious argument or satire 
he fails, and seeming to know it, he 
is always striving to get = laugh, 
not always with success. He had no 
pretensions to sail in the same boat 
with those great masters of satire, 
Rabelais, Regnier, or Boileau. He is 
intrepidly absurd, and provokes a 
smile, if not with him, at least, at 
him. Garasse’s death was more 
creditable to him than his writings, 
for he perished while nursing the sick 
in the hospitals at Poitiers, during 
the plague of 1641. The sons of 
Pasquier retorted on the ill-tongued 
and ill-fated Jesuit in their “ Anti- 
Garasse.” The unfortunate satirist 
found himself in turn under the ana- 
tomist’s knife, eon the pains 
of a moral dissection, as little to his 
credit as to his feelings. 

Thus this grand ye of arms 
which was inaugurated as Poissy, and 
ee fought in the presence of 

arliament, ended in a pasquinade. 
Well might the weary combatants, 
and spectators too, hail the coming 
of the seventeenth century, which 
rescued controversy from the hands 
of unworthy combatants, and undig- 
nified weapons, and called into the 
field the graver champions, such as 
Descartes, Arnauld, oat Pascal. 
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BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT. 


THE “LORD OF LINNE” IN HIS TWO DRESSES. 


Ir has been long more than suspected 
that if the amiable editor of the 
“ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” 
drew the materials of that work from 
a manuscript, he must have taken 
considerable liberties with it. The 
literal publication of the famous MS. 
now in progress* has converted the 
suspicion into certainty. Taking into 
consideration that Dr. Percy issued 
the “ Reliques” for the entertainment 
of the entire reading world, and not 
for the comparatively small number 
of bibliographical antiquaries, and 
that he did not choose to incur any 
pecuniary loss by the transaction, he 
acted (in our opinion) rightly. Of 
the changes made we shall furnish an 
example from the “ Heir of Lin.” 

Here are a few verses as they stood 
in the original folio MS. 
“ Sayes, ‘how dost thou, Lord of Linne? 

doest either want gold or fee? 
Wilt thou not sell thy lands soe brode 
To such a good fellow as me ?” 


“Still in a study there as he stood, 
he unbethought him of a bill 
(he unbethought him of a bill) 
Which his father had left with him. 


“« Now well a day!"said John o the Scales 
wife,— 
‘ Welladay, and woe is me! 
Yesterday I was the Lady of Linne, 
& now I am but John o the Scales 
wiffe. 


“ Saies, ‘have thou here, thou good fellow, 
40 pence thou didst lend me, 
\ pence thou didst lend me) 
~ 401 I will give thee. 
Ile make thee keeper of my forrest, 
Both of the wild deere and the tame.” 


Here is the shape in which they 
issued from the Bishop’s desk :— 
“Sayes, ‘Welcome, welcome, Lord of 
Linne ! 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheere. 
If thou wilt sell thy landes soe broad 
Good:store of gold Ile give thee heere.’ 


“ ‘Now Tle away to lonesome lodge, 
For there my father bade me wend, 
When all the world should frown on me, 
I there should find a trusty friend.’ 


“*Now welladay!’ sayth Joan o’ the 
Scales— 
‘Now welladay, and woe is my life! 
Yesterday I was Lady of Linne, 
Now I’me but John o’ the Scales his 
wife.’ 


“ Says, ‘ have thou here, thou good fellowe. 
Forty pence thou didst lend mee; 
Now I'm again the Lord of Linne, 
And forty pounds I will give thee.’” 


In a popular court, for this exploit, 
the Bishop would receive applause. 
In one presided over by Dr. Dryas- 
dust he would scarcely receive the 
benefit of clergy. The editors of the 
folio MS. are by no means grateful to 
the Bishop for the changes made in 
this and others of the “ Reliques.” 
Mr. Hailes says, “ He polished it till he 
could see his own face in it. oe. 
The 125 lines of the folio are swollen 
into 216 in the “Reliques”—a fine 
flood of ballad and water.” 

There are two other versions in the 
publications of the Percy Society, but 
of all, “‘the best version of the ballad, 
the purest and neatest, is to our think- 
ing the one given now in puris natu- 
ralibus.” 

We must defend the first editor so 
far as to say that he made no essen- 
tial change in those verses that pre- 
sent the genuine qualities of the old 
ballad ; ¢. g.,— 

“he had neuer a penny left in his purase,— 
neuer a penny but 3, 
& one was brasse, and another was lead, 
& another was white mony. 


The only liberty taken was to insert 
left after penny in second line, and iz 
after another in fourth, thus improv- 
ing the metre. 


————— 
* Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow, Christ’s 


College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
assisted by Prof. Child, Havard Univ., U. 8., W. Chappell, Esq., &c., &. London: 


Triibner and Co. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE FOLIO MS. 


Mr. Hales furnishes the earliest 
record known of the famous manu- 
script :— 

“Thomas Percy, the son of a grocer at 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, a graduate at Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Easton Maudit (what a sur- 
name for a harmless locality !), Northamp- 
tonshire, was by nature something of an 
antiquarian. When very yous he became 
possessed of a folio MS. of old ballads and 
romances. ‘This very curious old MS.,’ he 
says, in a memorandum made in the old 
folio itself, ‘in its present mutilated state, 
but unbound and sadly torn, I rescued from 
destruction and begged at the hands of my 
worthy friend, Humphrey Pitt, Esq., then 
residing at Shiffnall in Shropshire, after- 
wards of Prior Lee near that town, who 
died very lately at Bath, viz., in summer, 
1769. Isaw it ‘lying dirty on the floor 
under a bureau in y* parlour, being used 
by the maids to light the fire. When I 
first got possession of this MS.,’ he says in 
another entry in the same place, ‘I was 
very young and being in no degree an an- 
tiquary, I had not then learnt to reverence 
it, which must be my excuse for the scrib- 
ble which I then spread over some parts of 
its margin, and in one or two instances, for 
even taking out the leaves to save the trouble 
of transcribing. I have since been more 
careful.’ Besides this famous folio he pos- 
sessed also a quarto MS. volume of similar 
pieces, supposed to be the one still in the 
hands of his family, and ‘containing only 
copies of printed poems, The folio has 
remained in the hands of the Bishop's family 
in the greatest privacy hitherto, Jamieson 
and Sir F. Madden being, I believe, the 
only editors who have printed from it, though 
Dibdin was allowed to catalogue part of it.” 


“ROBIN HOOD’S GARLAND.” 


The Robin. Hood ballads rank 
among the earliest English treasures 
of that class, and appropriately com- 
menced the folio, but alas the Vandal 
servant-maids had destroyed the half 
of every folio up to No. 58 before 
young Thomas Percy had the good 
fortune to effect the rescue. Sa 
of the destroyed portions, however, 
are easily supplied from other sources. 
“Robin Hood’s Garland” was a 
favourite with boys half a century 
since, but though it is still found ‘in 
folk’s books, it is not so po as it 
was. We rarely hear snatches of the 
ballads in the mouths of youn 
ple. Even in some cheap 
the sturdy and vigorous lan is 
debased and weakened, Old people 
of the lower ranks, but of a literary 
turn, still retain several. of the racy 
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verses, such as these from “ Robin 
Hood and the Beggar.” 
“ He got upon his berry-brown steed, 
Which was well worth angels ten; 
With a mantle of green, most brave to be 
seen, 
He took leave of his merry men.” 


Wishing to change clothes with the 

beggar he cries out— 

‘“* Now a change, a change!’ said Robin 
Hood ; 


‘Thy bag and thy coat give me, 
And this mantle of mine to thee I resign, 
My horse and my bravery.’” 


Being equipped, he cries out with 
much self-complacence. 
“6 Now I have got a bag for my bread, 
And another for my corn, 
A bag for salt, and one for malt, 
And one for my bugle horn.’ ” 


Nothing in the “Garland” have we 
found so easily remembered as the 
dialogue between Robin Hood and 
the Tinker, of which we present two 
verses. Robin having mentioned the 
existence of some frightful news 
abroad,— 

“What is the news ?’ the tinker then said, 
‘Come tell me without delay, 
And let it be said I’m a tinker by trade, 
And my dwelling’s in Banbury.’ 


“Then answered bold Robin the tinker 
straightway, 
‘The terrible news that I hear, 
Is that two tinkers were put in the stocks 
For drinking of ale and strong beer.’” 


Whether king Arthur, Fionn Mac 
Cumhail, and Robin Hood were 
creatures of flesh and blood or no, 
we no more than mightier scholars 
can decide, but the following extracts 
from the “ Introduction to the Robin 
Hood ballads,” by Mr. Hales, are 
worth a place in the minds and note- 
books of our readers. 


“ He (Robin Hood) is first mentioned in 
literature in the vision of William con- 
cerning “ Piers the Plowman,” written pro- 
bably about 1362, and is there mentioned 
as the well-known hero of well-known 
popular songs. Sloth says,— 

“*T kan (know) noght parfitly my pater- 
noster 

As the priest it syngeth, 

But I kan rymes of Robyn Hood, 

And Randolph, Erl of Chestre!"’ 


“ His next mention is in Wyntoun’s Scot- 
tish Chronicle, written about the year 1420. 
Some years later he is mentioned in 
one of the additions to Fordun's Scoticro- 
nicon (see Edinburgh ed., 1769, I., 104) 
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- + . + Sir John Paston in Edward 
TIV.’s time lets us know that games in honour 
of Robin Hood were then zealously cele- 
brated. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the Robin Hood ballads 
were collected and woven into one long 
poem known as the “ Lytel Geste,” printed 
by Wynken de Worde, somewhere about 
1490, reprinted in Scotland in 1508.” 


In Mair’s history of Great Britain, 
1521, great care is taken with his 
fame andera. This history with the 
Lytel Geste, compose the base of the 
outlaw’s life in the Sloane MSS., No. 
715, which was so well used by 
Ritson. The “Garland” was first pub- 
lished in 1670, and in 1678 appeared 
a prose version of it. In 1795 was 
published Ritson’s Robin Hood,* and 
this editor left nothing to be done for 
his hero by later writers. 

The sentences quoted below display 
the sound judgment and discretion of 
Mr. Hales. 


“We know then nothing of Robin Hood 
before he is the established favourite of the 
people. He is already a full-grown, most 
popular “ fabula” when the first mention of 
him occurs. The first details are given of 
him some 150 years after the time at which 
they represent him tohavelived. We can- 
not, therefore, attempt to make out from 
general literary or other sources the biogra- 
phy of Robin Hood. Some writers have 
essayed to eke it out with the Lytel Geste. 
They have taken the last “ Fitte” of that 
string of ballads to be a more or less sober 
historical narrature. We cannot praise them. 
Such treatment of the old ballads seems 
quite unjustifiable. . 

“ We are not, however, inclined to deny 
the existence of Robin Hood, There is a 
certain local precision and constancy in the 
ballads. We can well believe that . ° 
some outlaw of the name did make himself 
famous in the north country, é.e., the country 
to thenorth of the Trent, and especially about 
Barnesdale, in or just before the thirteenth 
century, that his fame grew, and was fed 
from a thousand sources utterly discon- 
nected with its origin, till his fame became 
a household word, and himself the universal 
darling of the common people.” 


The death of Robin Hood, given in 


* We cannot refrain from giving a version of Mair’s bald Latin. 
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the folio, does not correspond with 
that in the “Lytel Geste,” nor any 
other old collection, and is fuller in cir- 
cumstance thanany of them. Of the 

try we shall let the reader judge 

y the production of three verses. 
“*Sett a chaffing dish to the fyer,’ said 
dame prioresse 
‘and strip thou up thy sleeue.” 
I hold him but an unwys man, 
that will no warning leeue (believe). 


“* Shee laide the blood-Irons to Robin Hood's 
vaine, 
alacke the more pitye! 
& pearct the vaine, and let out the 
blood, 
that full red was to see. 


“ And first it bled the thicke, thicke blood, 
and afterwards the thinne, 
& well then wist good Robin Hoode, 
treason there was within.” 


HARMONY OF A GAELIC AND ANGLO-NORMAN 
LEGEND. 

The vigorous lay is unhappily de- 
fective, as its lot was cast among the 
first fifty-eight folios. Thesame mis- 
chance included the next tale, quoted, 
“The Turke and Gowan (Gawaine).” 
Short extracts are given from these 
ancient pieces that our readers may 
judge of the quality of the minstrelsy 
which came to be rather neglected in 
the middle of theseventeenth century, 
and entirely despised afterwards till 
the middle of the eighteenth. The 
scene of the story is the Isle of Man, 
which as our author says was for- 
merly believed to be inhabited by a 
pee of giants. These giants 

ad overcome the primitive little fairy 
men of the island, and were in turn 
subjected by the great wizard Merlin, 
who confined them within subter- 
ranean dungeons where they still 
frighten unwary or fool-hardy in- 
truders. 

In our Celtic legends the same 
story is told with a difference. 
Mananan Mac Lir, once a powerful 
Danaan seaman and trader, passing 


About these times 


(Richard I.) as I conjecture, Robert Hood, the Englishman, and little John, most famed 
robbers, lay concealed in forests, plundering the opulent of their property. They slew 
none but such as attacked them, or resisted the taking of their goods. Robert maintained 
a hundred archers well fitted for fight, whom 400 of the bravest warriors would not dare to 


attack, The deeds of this Robert are celebrated in songs throughout England. 


He would 


not permit violence to be offered to a woman, nor goods to be taken from the poor, but he 
delighted in succouring them with the plundered property of the abbots. I, indeed, con- 
demn the man's way of life, but he was the foremost and the most humane of all robbers.” 
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into the sighe state after death, ruled 
the various troops of Irish fairies, and 
especially befriended the virtuous 
knights and ladies of story. He and 
his troop were routed at the approach 
of St. Patrick, and took refuge in 
Man (afterwards so called from him), 
where they assisted all good people, 
especially seafarers, by their super- 
natural powers. They kept the isle 
enveloped in mist, so that the Saint 
and his disciples might pass them by, 
but the light of the Gospel was not 
to be kept from illuminating hill or 
vale by such puny screen. St. Patrick 
landing on the isle, dispelled the dark 
thick fog, preached Christianity ; and 
the poor sighe chief and his people 
were obliged to repair to those mys- 
terious caverns, so common in the 
ancient lands of the Gael, and console 
themselves as they best could. 

In the tale a misshapen dwarf 
enters King Arthur’s court. He was 
not by his appearance calculated to 
infuse fear or respect into the noble 
company. The word “ Turke,” meant 
a dwarf or an image to shoot at. 


“ He was not hye, but he was broad, 
& like a turke he was made, 
both legg and thye ; 
& said, ‘is there any (who) will as a 
brother, 
to giue a buffet and take another, 
giff any soe hardy bee. 


The Turke appears (half a page being 
wanted), to have given the gentle Sir 
Gawaine a buffet, and now obliges 
him to go seek adventures with him. 

“ The turke took leaue of king with crowne, 

Sir Gawaine made him ready bowne, 

his armor and his steed ; 

They rode northwards two days and 

more, 

by then Sir Gawaine hungred sore, 

Of meate and drinke he had great 
neede.” 


The Turke is a soothfast friend 
after all. He brings Sir Gawaine to 
the Isle of Man, and we see in the 
ensuing verse the king exhibit as 

t a dislike to King Arthur’s 
ishops, as if he were Mananan him- 
self and in ill humour with St. 
Patrick. (Here a torn leaf intervenes.) 


- « » « “Sir Gawaine stiffe and 
stoure 
‘how fareth thy vnkle, King Arthur 
& all his company, 
And that Bishopp Sir Bodwine, 
That will not let my goods alone, 
but spiteth them euery day. | 
VOL, LXXI.—NO,. COCCXXII. 


“*He preached much of a crowne of thorne, 
He shall ban the time that he was borne, 
& euer I catch him, may 
I anger more at the spirituall(t)y 
in England, nor att the temporaltie, 
They goe soe in theire array.’ ” 


The undesigned coincidence be- 
tween the Anglo-Norman and the 
Gaelic legends is remarkable. Of 
course the good Sir Gawaine by the 
help of the protecting Turke puts the 
king’s giants to shame. 

The curious poem of King Arthur 
and the King of Cornwall is un- 
happily among the defective ones. 
The latter named prince spites poor 
Arthur by boasting of Guenever’s 
favours, and has to aid him a terrible 
being presently to be described. One 
of the knights undertakes to punish 
the Cornish man’s insolence, and slay 
his auxiliary fiend. King Arthur asks 
him about his arms and armour, and 

“he sayes ‘Collen (Cologne) brand Ile 
haue in my hand, 
& a Millaine knife fast by my knee; 

& a Danish axe fast in my hands; 

that, a sure weapon I think will be. 


“Then with his Collen brand that he had 
in his hand, 
The bunge of the trubchandler (barrel) 
he burst in 3, 
With that start out a lodly feend 
with 7 heads & one body. 


“the fyer towards the element fleu 
Out of his mouth, where was great 
plentie, 
the knight stood in the middle and 
fought, 
that it was great Ioy to see. 
“till his Collaine brand broke in his hand, 
& his Millaine knife burst on his knee, 
& then the Danish axe burst in his hand 
first, 
that a sur weapon he thought should 
be.” 


A CENTURY OF OUR OLD POETIC FICTIONS, 


We must now look after the ne- 
os and the revival of the brave old 
lads during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, quoting from the 
temporary notice of vol. ii., of which 
the first part only has been received : 
“The English ballads, though highly 
popular in the Elizabethan age, as innume- 
rable allusions to them in Shakespeare and 
the other dramatists, and in the general 
literature of the time show, were yet never 
collected into any volume save in “ Gar- 
lands,” till the year 1723. They wandered 
up and down the country without even 
sheep-skins or goat-skins to protect them. 
- « + They were looked down upon (by 
16 
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the upper classes) as things that were very 
good in their proper place, but which must 
not be admitted into higher society : they 
were admired in a condescending manner,— 
they were much better than could be ex- 
pected, but no one thought of them as 
popular lyrics of great intrinsic value. No 
one put forth a hand to save them from 
perishing. The custom of covering the 
walls of houses with them, that happily 
prevailed in the seventeenth century, did 
something for their preservation. Towards 
the end of the said century were made one 
or two collections of the broad sheets con- 
taining them. The black-letter literature 
of the people was collected rather for its 
curiousness than its power or beauty,—by 
antiquaries rather than by poets or 
enjoyers of poetry. Whatever their motives, 
let us praise Wood and Harley, Selden and 
Pepys, Rawlinson, Douce, and Bagford for 
their services in gathering together and 
protecting these frail outcasts from destruc- 
tion.” 


Dryden seems to have set a just 
value on the old minstrelsy, but had 
not courage to run counter to the 
spirit of his age by avowing it. 
“This Samson in his captivity (we 
quote the text) consented to make 
merry and carouse with his captors,— 
to translate the songs he loved into 
the Philistine dialect.” In one of 
the “Spectators,” great praise is given 
to the late Lord Dorset for his large 
collection of old English ballads, aud 


for the pleasure he took in reading 
them. The same tribute is paid to 
Dryden. This great poet had the 


courage to admit into his Miscellany, 
1684-1708 (the second collection being 
published eight years after his death), 
* Little Musgrave and the Lady Ber- 
nard,” “Chevy Chase” with a rhym- 
ing Latin translation; “ Johnnie 
Armstrong,” “Gilderoy,” the “Miller 
and the King’s Daughters.” No one 
will deny the energy and compactness 
of the style of the fables modernised 
from Chaucer by Glorious John, but 
our present editors ery fie upon all 
modern varnishing of the brave old 
poets, whose productions placed be- 
side those of Della Crusca and his 
school, have the effect of a piece of 
Oyclopean architecture in the neigh- 
bourhood of a piece of shell, and 

bble, and incrusted rockwork. 
Parnell, Prior, and Tickell lie under 
their displeasure for the same offence. 
Two of Queen Anne’s men, however, 
even showed that they shared the 
taste of Dryden. 


‘* Phese were Addison and Rowe. Addi- 
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son’s taste for them had been awakened 
during his travels on the Continent. 
‘When I travelled,’ he writes, ‘I took a 
particular delight in hearing the songs and 
fables that are come from father to son, and 
are in vogue among the common people. 
For it is ag a that anything should 
be universally tasted and approved by a 
multitude, which hath not in it some 
peculiar aptness to please and gratify the 
mind of man.” 

Alluding to Addison’s introduction 
of “Chevy Chase” and the “Children 
in the Wood” to his readers, the 
present editors remark :—* He read 
the old ballad in the light of his age, 
viewed and reviewed it in a some- 
what narrow spirit. But he did read 
it: he did look at it.” Thus we 
see,” his examen concludes, “how the 
thoughts of this poem, which natur- 
ally arise from the subject, are always 
ape, and sometimes exquisitely 
noble; that the language is often 
very sounding, and that the whole is 
written with a true poetical spirit.” 

But Addison’s labour was not for 
the moment effective. Dennis and 
Wagstaff ridiculed his taste. He 
fought a losing battle. What appre- 
ciation of the old things there was at 
the beginning of the century, was 
rapidly decaying. An age of elaborate 
artificiality and studied affectation 
was dawning. 





‘* Early in the reign of George I. the old 
ballads had grown insipid. Men had no 
longer eyes to see their wild graces. An 
age of rules was shocked by their fine irre- 
gularity; a moralizing and sentimentalizing 
age was horrified at their plain-spokenness 
and objectivity. A didactic age could con- 
ceive no interest in such spontaneous songs. 
It had narrow ideas of what is instructive, 
and it wanted instruction. It did not 
understand the singing as the linnet sings. 
It wanted its theories illustrated, discussed, 
and enforced. In a word, it confounded 
poetry and morality. No wonder then, if 
finding no response to its ideas in the old 
ballads, it turned away from them, and 
would not answer when they called,—would 
not dance when they piped.” 


It seems an unaccountable thing 
that the taste of the public bein 
such, three collections of the ol 
ballads should have been published, 
the first in 1723, the last in 1727. 
Allan Ramsay issued his “ Evergreen” 
in 1724, “being a collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the Ingenious before 
1600.” In the same year he published 
his “Tea-Table Misce llany.” The 
clever Scotchman in his preface ob- 
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served that “readers of the best and 
most exquisite discernment complain 
of our modern writings, as filled with 
affected delicacies and studied refine- 
ments, which they would gladly 
exchange for that natural strength of 
thought and simplicity of style our 
forefathers practised.” 

The editor of the English collection 
is yee to be Ambrose Phillips. 
He felt that his taste was not shared 
by his public, and used an apologetic 
vein in his introduction. 

“ He is evidently afraid of being thoughta 
frivolous creature by his lofty-minded con- 
temporaries. Heisa little uneasy in introduc- 
ing his protogées toa polished public. Buthe 
does his duty by them bravely, only indulg- 
ing himself now and then in a little superior 
laugh at their expense. He gives what 
account he can give of each one, and shows 
always a thorough interest in his work. But 
the time was not ripe for his labours.” 


REVIVAL OF THE OLD BALLADS AND ROMANCES 
The interest felt in the naive and 
plain-spoken old repertory died away, 
and so it continued during the rei 
of our fiery little George II., who 
neither cared for boetry nor satay, 


and at the accession of George 
“William Whitehead was in the third 
ear of “ his adornment of the poet- 
aureateship’and the “Pleasures ofthe 
Imagination,” the “ Schoolmistress,” 
the “ Complaint or Thoughts on Life, 
Death, ae Immortality,” were at the 
zenith of their fame. It was, how- 
ever, the turning-point of the romantic 
tide. This year, 1760, saw the Mock 
Ossian stalk down from his Highland 
fogs. Three years later, Bishop Percy 
translated from the Icelandic, and 
ublished five pieces of Runic poetry. 
Tn 1764 appeared some specimens of 
the poetry of the ancient Welsh bards, 
translated into English by the Rev. 
Evan Evans, curate of Glanvair, 
Talyhaern, in Denbighshire. Gray 
was familiar with this collection. 
He soon after produced his poetical 
translations from the Welsh and 
Norse :—“The Fatal Sisters,” the 
“ Descent of Odin,” the “Triumphs 
of Owen,” and the “ Death of Hoel.” 
These were meet heralds of the Percy 
“ Reliques” first appearing in 1765. 
Our editors evidently extend Chris- 
tian forgiveness with difficulty to 
the good bishop for his misgivings as 
to the fitness of presenting the plain 
lays of the people to the delicate 
patronesses of the cold, artificial 


poetry of the eighteenth century. 
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Thus they exhale their discontent, 
not omy due allowance for the 
influence of the atmosphere in which 
the editor and his patrons breathed. 
“The editor has manifestly some mis- 
ivings about the character of his protogées. 
e is not quite sure how they will be 
received by his polite contemporaries. He 
speaks of them as the rude songs of ancient 
minstrels—the barbarous productions of 
unpolished ages, and fears ‘ lest he should 
be guilty of some impropriety in hoping 
that they can obtain the approbation of HER 
(the Countess of Northumberland), who 
adorns courts by her presence, and diffuses 
elegance by her example.’ In his 
preface he says, that ‘as the contents of his 
folio MS. are of great simplicity, and seem 
to have been merely written for the people, 
the possessor was long in doubt whether in 
the present state of improved literature, 
they could be deemed worthy of the atten- 
tion of the public. To atone for 
the rudeness of the more obsolete poems, 
each volume concludes with a few modern 
attempts in the same kind of writing.’”’ 


The editors cannot feel more con- 
tempt than we ourselves for the taste 
which could place the subjoined verse 
within any conceivable distance of 
those which follow :-— 

“ © Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I pray; 
Fetch water from the spring :” 
She falls, she swoons, she dies away, 
And soon her knell they ring.” 
“ Bryan and Pereene,” by Dr. Grainger. 


‘Down then came that maiden fair 
With ladies all laced in pall, 
And half a hundred of bold knights 
To bring her from bower to hall, 
And as many gentle squires 
To wait upon them all. 


“The pearls of gold that were on her head 
set, 
Hung low down to her knee, 
And every ring on her small finger 
Shone of the crystal free. 


“ King Estmere stabled his steed 
So fair at the proud hall-board, 
The froth that came from his bridle bit, 
Lit on Sir Bremer’s beard.” 
Ballad of “ King Estmere.” 


While impatient with the bishop 
for not being as enthusiastic about 
the old minstrelsy as they themselves, 
the editors still are grateful for what 
he accomplished, and occasionally 
relax in their discontent. 

“ Percy was not free from the prejudices 
of his time. He was but slightly in advance 
of them, but he was in advance of them. 
He did recognise the power and beauty of 
the old poetry more deeply perhaps than 
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he ever dared confess. And though uncon- 
scious of the greatness of the work he was 
doing, did for us—for Europe—an unut- 
terable service. He was tothe end curiously 
unconscious of it. Men are often reminded 
to be delicately careful in their actions, 
because they know not what harm they 
may do. They might sometimes be 
encouraged by the thought that they know 
not what good they do. Certainly, Percy 
performed for English literature a far higher 
service than he ever dreamed of. He 
always regarded the ‘ Reliques’ as something 
rather frivolous.” 


Withall his anxiety the good bishop 
did not succeed in interesting the 
great Aristarchus of his day in his 
labours. Boswell thus mentions the 
feelings of the great man on the sub- 
ject. “The conversation having 
turned on ancient ballads, and some 
one having praised their simplicity, 
he treated them with that ridicule 
which he always displayed when that 
subject was mentioned.” 

The doctor, after his mention of 
Hirsute, who had a passion for black- 
letter books, Ferratus, do. for coins, 
and Chartophylaz for gazettes, comes 
to Cantilenus. 


“ Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon 
old ballads, for he considered them as the 
genuine records of the natural taste. He 
offered to show me a copy of the ‘ Children 
of the Wood,’ which he firmly believed to 
be of the first edition, and by the help of 
which the text might be freed from several 
corruptions, if this age of barbarity had any 
claim to such favours from him.” 


We could nearly forgive the rough 
literary despot of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for his non-appreciation of the 
old ballad for his whimsical imitation 
of it :— 

“ The tender infant meek and mild 
Fell down upon a stone; 
The nurse took up the squealing child, 
But still the child squealed on.” 


This parody, even uttered ex- 
cathedra by the great man, was no 
more available against the tide of 
the artless and heart-speaking old 
lays than the pitch-fork of the 
proverb. Between 1765 and the 
conclusion of the century, other col- 
lections were made by Evans, Pink- 
erton, Hurd, and Ritson, and the 
taste for the genuine ballad literature 
was at last firmly established by 
Walter Scott. Confined as are our 
bounds we must afford room to the 
early im ions made the 
. liques ” on the author of “ Glen- 
finlas. 
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“About this time (the quitting of the 
High School), I first became acquainted 
with Bishop Percy's ‘ Reliques of ancient 
English Poetry.’ As I had from infancy 
been devoted to legendary lore of this 
nature, and only reluctantly withdrew my 
attention from the scarcity of materials and 
the rudeness of those which I possessed, it may 
be imagined but cannot be described with 
what delight I saw pieces of the kind which 
had amused my childhood, and still conti- 
nued in secret the Delilahs of my imagination, 
considered as the subject of sober research, 
grave commentary, and apt illustration, by 
an editor, who showed his practical genius 
was capable of emulating the best qualities 
of what his pious labour had preserved. 
I remember well the spot where I read 
these volumes for the first time. It was 
beneath a huge plantaine tree in the ruins 
of what had been intended for an old 
fashioned arbour in the garden I have men- 
tioned. The summer day sped onwards so 
fast, that notwithstanding the sharp appetite 
of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, 
was sought for with anxiety, and was found 
still entranced in my intellectual banquet. 
To read and to remember was in this 
instance the self-same thing, and hence- 
forth I overwhelmed my schoolfellows and 
all who would hearken to me with tragical 
recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. 
The first time too I could scrape a few 
shillings, which were not common occur- 
rences with me, I bought unto myself a 
copy of these beloved volumes, nor do I be- 
lieve I ever read a book half so frequently, 
or with half the enthusiasm.” 





AN ARTHURIAN BALLAD, 


One of the greatest favourites with 
Sir Walter, as well as with the gentle- 
souled Miss Mitford, must have been 
the ballad of “King Estmere’”’ from 
which we have quoted a couple of 
verses to contrast with Grainger’s 
“ Bryan and Pereene.” A note in 
the MS. informs us that this ballad 
was torn out at the time of its being 
printed. It is one of the raciest, 
mostspirited pieces in the “ Reliques,” 
and as we hope, very little tampered 
with by the editor. It is a strange 
circumstance—that of the zealous 
curator voluntarily destroying or 
allowing to be destroyed such a 
spirited old lay. 

However if “King Estmere” is 
not now recoverable we have frag- 
ments of the “ Marriage of Sir Ga- 
waine,” the knight without reproach 
among those very imperfect heroes 
Sir Tristrem, Sir Launcelot, and Sir 
Kay. The gaps are supplied as to 
the narrative by the “ Weddynge of 
Sir Gawen and Dame Ragnel” in the 
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Bodleian MSS. The subject and the 
character of the poetry were just such 
as would delight the young Walter 
Scott, even though slightly tampered 
with by the bishop. King Arthur 
has got into a strait and must give 
up crown or life, if he may not find 
out for a savage baron by a certain 
day “what it is that women most 
like.” In his misery he went forth to 
find some one to enlighten him, 
“ And as he rode over a more, 

hee see a lady where shee sate 

Betwixt an oke and a Greene hollen, 
She was clad in red scarlett. 


“Then there as shold haue stood her 
mouth, 
then there was set her eye, 
the other was in her forehead fast, 
the way that she might see.” 


This “lothely lady” will tell the 
secret which is to free the king from 
his bond, but her guerdon must be a 
fair young knight for her husband. 
Sir Gawaine devotes himself for the 
liberation of his dear uncle, and the 
Knights of the Round Table go 
forth to escort the bride home. They 
find her as just described :— 

“Sir Kay beheld this Lady’s face, 
and looked upon her smire,* 
* whosoeuer kisses this lady,’ he sayes, 
‘of his kisse he stands in feare,” 


“ Sir Kay beheld the lady againe, 
& looked vpon her snout ; 
‘ whosoeuer kisses this lady,’ he saies, 
‘of his kisse he stands in doubt.’” 


The uncourteous knight as yet in 
ignorance of Sir Gawaine’s intention 
is told that some one of the knights 
must wed her. 

“What! wedd her to wiffe!’ then said 
Sir Kay; \ 
‘in the diuell’s name anon. 
gett me a wiffe where-ere I may, 
for I had rather be shaine.’ 


“ Then some tooke vp their hawkes in hast, 
and some tooke vp their hounds, 
and some sware they wold not marry 
her, 
for citty nor for towne.” 


But Sir Gawaine nobly presses 
down his repugnance, and lo he has 

ardly paid a bridegroom's first at- 
tention to his bride, when she is 
found to be unmatched for beauty 
and shape, and when her bridegroom 
leaves it to her own option whether 
she will remain fair by night and 


foul by day or the reverse, she 
crowns his happiness with the assur- 
ance that she will always be the 
same as she then was. She explains 
how she had been persecuted by her 
stepmother. 
“She witched me, being a faire young 
Lady, 
to the green forrest to dwell, 
& there I must walk in woman's 
likeness 
Most like a feend of hell. 
oop a) ss! wees 
That looked so foule, and that was wont 
On the wild more to go.” 

Of course she is soon presented to 
the grateful Master of the Round 
Table. 

“King Arthur beheld that lady faire 
That was so faire and bright, 
He thanked Christ in Trinity 
For Sir Gawaine that gentle knight. 

The principal pieces in first volume 
and half of second, the only parts 
we have yet seen are, besides the 
Robin Hood ahd Arthurian bal- 
lads already mentioned, “ Musleboo- 
rowe Feild,” “Scotish Feilde,” “‘ Earls 
off Chester,” “Earlof Westmorlande,” 
“Flodden Feilde,” “King John and 
Bishop,” “The King enjoys his Rights 
againe,” “The Tribe of Banburye,” 
“Agincourte Battell,’ “Durham 
Feilde,” “Rising in the North,” 
“ Northumberland betrayed by Doug- 
las, Hereford and N orfolke,” “ Buck- 
ingham betrayed by Bannister,” and 
“Earle Bodwell,”—all belonging to 
the “ Romance of History.” Every 
ballad or longer poem is prefaced by 
an introduction, giving all the infor- 
mation now attainable concerning the 
origin, age, and supposed authorship, 
and information afforded where ballad 
or romance on the same subject is to 
be looked for. Full explanatory notes 
are attached to every piece, and the 
variations adopted by Bishop Percy 
particularised. Seventy-one poems 
are included in the volume and a half 
published. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESENT UNDERTAKING, 


We have more than once alluded 
to the disfavour with which our edi- 
tors and their assistants regard the 

tching process so abused by the 

ishop. They give among other in- 
stances the ballad of “ Sir Cauline.” 

“ His introduction to this ballad marked 
the spirit in which he regarded his authori- 


* Swire is neck, qu.; smirian, to smear; and sméru, fat, grease, butter. 
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ties. ‘The whole poem’ (they here quote 
his own words) ‘ appeared so far short of the 
perfection it seemed to deserve, that the 
editor was tempted to add several stanzas in 
the first part, and still more in the second, 
to connect and complete the story in the 
manner which to him appeared most inter- 
esting and affecting.” Accordingly, as the 
manuscript ballad hitherto unprinted mar- 
ried Sir Cauline to his loyve— 


“then he did marry this hing’s daughter 
with gold and silver bright, 
& 15 sons this Ladye beere 
to Sir Cawline the knight,”— 


And the Bishop thought this ending a 
most unaffecting one, he wrote some fresh 
verses, killed both knight and lady in what 
he considered a pathetic style ; and of course 
abolished the fifteen sons. With a true 
instinct, Professor Child remarked in his 
ballads,—‘ It is difficult to believe that this 
charming romance had so tragic and so 
sentimental a conclusion.’ By way of jus- 
tification the bishop tells his readers that 
*his object was to please both the judicious 
antiquary and the reader of taste, and he 
hath endeavoured to gratify both without 
offending either.’” 


Mr. Furnival does not accept this 
excuse, he must have the earliest 
text exhibited, andthen adapters may, 


as far as he cares, try their hands on 
“interesting and affecting altera- 
tions.” He gives the following inter- 
esting narrative of the circumstances 
attending the reprint of the folio MS. 

“This feeling (the desire of possessing 
the ballads in their untampered-with state) 
led Professor Child of Harvard University, 
years ago, to apply to me to find out where 
Bishop Percy’s manuscript was, and print 
it—that manuscript of which Percy, speak- 
ing of his ‘Reliques,’ says, ‘The greater 
part of them are extracted from an ancient 
folio manuscript in the editor's possession, 
which contains near 200 poems, songs, and 
metrical romances. My request to the 
bishop's descendants to see the manuscript, 
was (like that of nearly every other appli- 
cant) refused, as was also my offer of £100 
for the right to copy and print it. But 
lately, a fresh negociation through Mr. 
Thurstan Holland, a friend of Professor 
Child’s, has resulted in my obtaining (for 
£150) possession for nine months of the 
long hidden manuscript, with the right to 
make one copy of it, and print it. The 
manuscript contains 196 pieces (some, frag- 
ments) in nearly 40,000 lines, and is in a 
hand of James I.’s reign. Percy’s list of its 
contents shows how many unprinted Vallads 
and romances it contains—for what the 
bishop printed of the maauscript must be 
considered unprinted for our purpose—and 
how incumbent it is on all men, who care 
for such things to get the whole manuscript 
inte type as speedily as possible.” 
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The work as far as regards the 
presentable songs and ballads, is to 
occupy three volumes. But there are 
in the folio MS. a couple of dozen of 
objectionable productions, marked by 
the bishop, each with three *’s. Our 
editors are such determined antiqua- 
ries, that they could see no inconve- 
nience in printing these unedifying 
lays among the rest, “for to them,” 
as Mr. Furnival says, “ they are mere 
coprolites,” (left by some of Dr. Dar- 
win’s ancestors during the era when 
they sported horns and tails), 

However knowing that the gene- 
rality of their fellow creatures are 
susceptible of injury from the perusal 
of such ditties, they are printed in a 
separate volume for the behoof of 
mere archeologists and antiquaries. 

Few works have come before the 
public bearing such evident marks of 
zeal and capability on the part of 
authors or editors. We are not yet 
in a position to award them the full 
praise to which they are probably 
entitled. Prefaces and introductions 
are promised ; and will, no doubt, tes- 
tify still further to the striking ability, 
the vast reading, the conscientious 
labour, and regulated enthusiasm, 
which have hitherto characterized 
this masterly edition. To Mr.Furnival 
the task has fallen of making an accu- 
rate copy of the MS. for the printer, to 
supply hiatuses, at least in sense, 
where they occur, and to point out in 
what particulars the “Reliques” vary 
from the folio text. This he has 
done with a most satisfactory dili- 
gence and accuracy. Generally the 
introductions are by Mr. Hales, but 
for those to “ Merline,” “ Arthur,” and 
“King Arthur’s Death,” “Come, 
Come,” “Conscience,” and “Agin- 
court Battle,” we are indebted to Mr. 
Furnival. The subscribers to the 
Early English Text Society require no 
proofs of this gentleman’s unflagging 
zeal and exertions in the discharge of 
his assumed duties. We have heard 
that it will be a rare instance of good 
fortune falling in the way of an ardent 
lover of our old literature, if he does 
not find himself at a heavy loss by 
this undertaking, which he was 
mainly prompted to venture on, in 
order to vindicate the British men of 
letters from the blame laid on them 
by professor Child. After all, it will 
not bear very heavily on the purses of 
well-to-do Britons, who profess a love 
of our old romantic poetry, to exoner- 
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ate our earnest archeologist from any 
tangible loss. We have heard that 
the price of the four volumes including 
the coprolitic one, will be only a 
guinea, an exceedingly moderate de- 
mand for four thick octavoes, whose 
prefaces and introductions are certain 
to combiné such a fund of archxo- 
logic and critical study. We say 
nothing of the obvious advantages of 
an admirable typography, or of the 
immense interest of such a collection 
of rare, and, in many cases, unique 
“reliques”—the picturesque and vigo- 
rous ballads om epics of a by-gone 
English world. It would really be a 
disgrace to our public literary bodies 
and our men of letters, if a national 
work undertaken with such unselfish 
and patriotic motives should bring the 
reverse of a reward to its projector. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BISHOP PERCY. 

A slight sketch of the life and 
literary labours of the editor of the 
“Reliques” can scarcely fail to interest 
our readers. He was born on the 
13th of April in Bridgnorth, a town 
of Shropshire, pleasantly seated on 
the Severn. The house in which he 
first saw the light, is shown in the 
street called the Cartway, his grand- 
father and probably his father having 
there followed the business of grocers. 
It isa large, picturesque old building, 
partly constructed of wood, and 
presenting some pointed gables* to 
the street. 

“His early education was received at 
the Grammar School of his native town,” and 
in his eighteenth year he entered Christ- 
church College, Oxford. ‘“ In 1753 he was 
presented by his college to the country 
living of Easton Maudit in Northampton.” 

This continued to be his usual home 
for the long period of twenty-five 
years, and in the little vicarage six 
children were born to him. 

‘* A more retired place even at the present 
day can scarcely be imagined than Easton 
Maudit. It is a little picturesque country 
village with scattered farm-houses and 
cottages grouped together at irregular inter- 
vals, and with a population of only 207 
people. The church dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, where Percy for so many 
years ministered, guiding the rustic and the 
lowly born, is a handsome structure con- 
sisting of nave with side aisles and chancel, 
and has at the west end one of those beau- 
tiful spires for which Northamptonshire is 
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so famous, earning for it the title of the 
“County of spires and squires.” 

Mrs. Percy might have sat or stood 
to poor Goldsmith for his portrait of 
Mrs. Primrose. She was a perfect 
model of all the domestic virtues. 
Her maiden name was Gutteridge, 
and her union with the future Bishop 
took place in 1759, six years after his 
assumption of spiritual duties at 
Easton Maudit. Mr. Percy first ex- 
perienced the pleasure afforded by 
the sight of a proof-sheet in 1761, 
when he published a Chinese novel 
“ Hau Kiou Chooan,” translated from 
the Portuguese. He was born to good 
luck, for he received £50 for his four 
volumes. Next year he published 
“ Miscellaneous pieces relating to the 
Chinese,” and in the next, “Five 
pieces of Runic Poetry translated from 
the Icelandic language.” In 1764 
also appeared his new translation of 
the Song of Solomon, and a “ Key to 
the New Testament,”—works now 
fallen into oblivion. Dr. Johnson 
spent a considerable portion of this 
year at Easton, holding endless dis- 
cussions with Dr. Primrose, and 
drawing long draughts of inspiration 
from Mrs. Primrose’s tea-cups. 

We have already mentioned the 
acquisition of the folio MS., but many 
of the “ Reliques” as printed by Dr. 
Percy were not taken from it at all, 
but supplied by his friends, Garrick, 
Goldsmith, Shenstone, Gray, Dr. 
Farmar, Dr. Birch, Dr. Grainger, &c. 
In February, 1765, when the editor 
was only thirty-six years of aye, they 
made their first appearance in three 
volumes. They were dedicated to 
the goodnatured Countess of North- 
wmberland, who was much gratified by 
her selection for this distinction. Sir 
Hugh Smithson of Stanwick St. John, 
a neighbour of the Countess, and one 
of the handsomest men of his time, 
was yet destined to be jilted. This 
being mentioned in the Countess’s 
presence she expressed her surprise 
that any woman could have the bad 
taste to reject Sir Hugh. He heard 
of the observation by some side-wind, 
and turned it to profit, for after a 
siege of short duration the fair 
Countess yielded with a good grace, 
and Sir Hugh Smithson became first 
Duke of Northumberland. 


The following embossed inscription is still in the entrance hall, ‘‘ Excerr THE LoRD 
BU:LD rue OWSE THE LABOURERS THEREOF EVAIL NOTHING. ERecrep py R. FOR* 


(Foster, gu.) 1580.” 
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Dr. Percy received 100 guineas for 
the first edition of the “Reliques,” and 
at each succeeding edition he received 
still more liberal encouragement. He 
became Chaplain to Duke Hugh of 
whom we have just spoken, and Chap- 
lain to King George III. in 1769. In 
1770, appeared his translation of 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, with 
a very able introduction, in which he 
contended for the difference between 
the races and the literatures of the 
Celts and Teutons. 

In 1768 at the desire of Duke Hugh, 
he edited the “ Household Book of 
the Earl of Northumberland in 1512 
at his Castles of Wressle and Lecons- 
field in Yorkshire.” “ This has given 
rise to the long series of Household 
Regulations and accounts, which have 
made every detail of the Sovereign’s 
and rich man’s home almost as fami- 
liar to us as our own humble one. 
And thus a third time has Percy been 
the means of lighting the torch of 
knowledge whose flame instructs and 
cheers us still.” 

In the year 1771, Poor Mrs. Percy 
was obliged to quit her family, and 
act as nurse to young Prince Edward, 
Duke of Kent. She was not released 
for a twelvemonth, and her lonely 
and wearied husband showed his joy at 
her return by composing the charming 
little song,— 


“© Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” 


Having had the grief of losing two of 
their children just before the summons 
to the palace, one can easily conceive 
the desolate feelings of the husband 
and father during that solitary year. 

Our amiable clergyman went on 
from one pleasant station in the world 
of letters to another pleasanter still, 
as unerringly as ever did one of Mar- 
ryatt’s young heroes rise from one 
stage of promotion to another. In 
1778 he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Carlisle, and in 1782 to the Bishop- 
ric of Dromore in Ireland. However, 
the loss of his dear and only son 
Henry who died at Marseilles in 1783 
threw a great damp over his house- 
hold happiness. 

He continued to receive for a con- 
siderable time much annoyance from 
the pains-taking and able, but most 
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ill-tempered Joseph Ritson, of whose 
birth Stockton-on-Tees ought to be 
(but probably is not) very proud. He 
would insist that the folio MS. was 
a myth, and that most of the “Re- 
liques” were mere modern antiques, 
having no nearer relation to any 
genuine old ballads than the sepa- 
rate poems in MacPherson’s collec- 
tion had to original Gaelic lays. The 
Bishop had his MS. exhibited in Pall 
Mall, got himself painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the celebrated folio in 
hand, and honestly declared that his 
emendations of old and mutilated bal- 
lads were open and avowed. 

The application and ability of Rit- 
son as an archeologist were remark- 
able. Sir Walter Scott said of him, 
that “he brought forward such awork 
on national antiquities as in other 
countries has been thought worthy 
of universities, and the countenance 
of princes.” 

At Dromore he employed all the 
time that could be spared from his 
spiritual duties in literary matters. 
In 1793 he published an “ Essay on 
the Origin of the English Stage, 
particularly the Historical Plays of 
Shakespeare.” In 1806 he lost his 
dear companion, with whom for forty- 
seven years he had enjoyed such do- 
mestic content as falls to the lot of 
specially favoured people. Her re- 
mains lie beside his own in Dromore 
Cathedral. Soon after, the good Bishop 
was gradually deprived of his sight, 
a natural result of the long and 
severe exercise of his eyes upon old and 
crabbed manuscripts. He bore this 
and his other great loss with true 
Christian submission, and retained 
his gentle mannersand amiability with 
children to the last, a daily exercise 
of his being a walk to the pond in the 
palace garden to feed his swans. On 
the 30th of September, 1811, his re- 
lease came, hisdeparture being marked 
by happy manifestations of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and hope. 


Two daughters of Bishop Percy 
survived him,—one the wife of Arch- 
deacon the Hon. Pierce Meade, the 
other married to Ambrose Isted, esq., 
of Eton House, Northamptonshire, A 
son of each is still living, 1867.* 


* For the Life, by John Pickford, esq., .4., from which we have made this sketch, 
we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Furnivall, who kindly sent us advance sheets, 
as the portion of the work received for review extends only to the middle of the 


second volume. 
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